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THE  EVANGELIST 


April  7.  1968 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS 

Caleb  West,  Master  Diver 

By  F.  Hopkinson  8ifiTH,»nttaor  of  “Tom  Grogan,”  etc. 
Finely  iUostrated.  ISmo,  $1.60. 

TbU  ie  an  exceedingly  i  n  tereeting  romance  of  the  bnild- 
ing  of  a  ligbtboaee,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest,  manliest, 
breexiest  stories  written  for  many  a  day,  sapp'emented 
with  several  uncommonly  good  illostrations. 


Cheerful  Yesterdays 

A  most  charming  antobiograpbical  book,  by  Colonel 
Thom  as  Wkntworth  Utgoimboh,  giving  in  a  very 
delightlnl  style  the  most  interesting  experiences  of  his 
remarkably  interesting  life,  including  his  years  and 
associates  at  Harvard;  bis  aims  and  efforts  as  a  re¬ 
former.  writer,  and  speaker;  the  fateful  years  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  Kansas  struggle,  and  the  Civil 
War;  and  bis  views  of  famous  Eng.ishmen  and 
Frenchmen.  12mo,  $2.00. 


Tales  of  the  Home  Folks  in 
Peace  and  War 

Interesting  stoiies  and  character  studies  of  the  South, 
by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  “Uncle 
Kemus”  and  “ Thimbleflnger  ”  stories.  With  illust  a- 
tions.  12mo,  $1.60. 

Unforeseen  Tendencies  of 
Democracy 

By  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  editor  of  the  New  York  “Nation.” 
Crown  8vo,  $2  00. 

A  book  of  remarkable  value,  in  which  the  aspects  of 
.American  political  life  ary  stated  with  explicit,  frank¬ 
ness,  and  current  facts,  opinions,  and  tendencies  are 
contrasted  with  the  theories  he'd  concerning  democratic 
government  by  the  Fatheis  of  the  Republic. 

The  Imported  Bridegroom 

And  other  Stories  of  the  New  York  Ghetto 
By  Abraham  Cahan,  author  of  “  Yekl.”  lOmo,  $1.00. 

Stories  of  curious  interert  concerning  Ru.s  an  Jews  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Children  of  the  Future 

By  Nora  A.  Smith,  author  (with  Mrs.  Wiggin)  of  “The 
Republic  of  Childhood,”  “  The  Story  Hour,”  etc. 
lOmo.  $1.00. 

An  excellent  little  book,  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
author’s  familiarity  with  the  best  kindergarten  mt  thods. 
Admirable  for  mothers,  teachers,  and  all  who  have  to  do 
with  children. 


Birds  of  Village  and  Field 

A  Bird  Book  for  Beginners.  By  Florence  A.  Merriam, 
author  of  “  Birds  Through  an  Opera-Glass,"  “  A-Blrd- 
ing  on  a  Bronco,”  etc.  Fully  illustrated,  12mo,  $2.00. 


“The  Greatest  Biblical  Work  of  the  Age” 

Zhe  1Dol^  JSible 

POLYCHROIWE  EDITION 

The  following  books  are  NOW  BEADY  (and  Bold  separately) : 

THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES,  tranelated  by  the  Rev.  Q.  F.  Moore.  Illuetratid.  Printed  in 

seven  colors.  Cloth .  $1.25  not. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH,  translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Chbyne.  Illustrated.  Printed  in 

eeven  colore.  Cloth .  $2.50  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS,  translated  by  Profeseor  Julius  Wellhausen  and  Dr  Horace 
Howard  Furness.  Illuatrated.  Cloth .  $2.50  net. 

NOTE.— Remittance  should  be  sent  with  the  order.  If  preferred,  the  parts  will  be  eent  C.  O.  D..  in  which 
case  the  buyer  must  pay  express  charges :  otherwise  we  deliver  free.  Those  who  remit  with  the  order  have 
the  privilege  of  returning  the  books  within  ten  days  if  not  satisfactory,  and  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded. 

NEARLY  READY: 

THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL,  translated  by  Profeseor  C.  H.  Toy.  and  THE  BOOK  OF 
LEVITICUS,  translated  by  Profeseor  S.  R  Driver. 

XWO  OPINIONS. 


Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  says  : 

“A  Polychrome  page  of  Judges  gives  in  one  Instant  of 
time  to  the  average  reiuler  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  Biblical  scholarship  than  can  be  given  by  volumes 
of  technical  explanation.  As  a  datum  of  current  opinion, 
the  Polychrome  Bible  is  of  eqnal  value  to  every  scholar, 
whatever  his  point  of  view.  It  Is  one  of  the  noblest  of  aids 
to  all  scholars.” 


The  Bishop  of  Springfield  says  : 

“  It  Is  a  great  achievement,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
all  who  earnestly  desire  and  yearn  for  the  promotion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  Is  undoubtedly  the  meet  am¬ 
bitious  and  able  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  give  In 
a  popular  form  the  results  of  recent  Biblical  scholarship.’ 


Readers  of  the  Evangelist  should  send  four  cents  In  stamps  for  a  24-page  Illustrated  prospectus,  giving 
moat  interesting  comparisons  of  the  old  and  new  translations  of  the  Bible,  specimen  pages  of  illustrations 
and  notes,  and  examples  of  the  color  printing  and  an  explanation  of  its  purpose. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  the  Polychrome  Bible  151  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Nekon's  New  Series  of  Teachers'  Bibles 


NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW  HELPS 


NEW  CONCORDANCE 
NEW  MAPS 


8(»ld  by  aU  BfHtkuUen.  Sentt  pogfpnidt  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &CO.,  Boston. 
11  Ekst  17th  Street,  New  York. 

A  NEW  STRONG  BOOK. 

THE  TWENTIETH  . . . 

.  .  .  CENTURY  CITY 

By  Rev.  JORIAH  STRONG,  D.D., 

Author  of  “  Oi'K  COUNTRY  ”  and  “  THE  New  Era.” 
16mo,  paper,  USe.;  eloth,  80e. 

With  the  same  fascinating  presentation  of  facts  and  flgures 
which  nuule  “Our  errantry”  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
century.  Dr.  Strung  discusses  the  danger  arising  from  the  vast 
movement  of  population  towards  the  Cities  and  the  growth  of 
their  preponderating  influence  In  the  Nation,  points  out  the 
principles  which  msy  be  applied  successfullYto  the  solution  of 
the  great  problems  of  modem  society  and  makes  a  tinging 
appeal  for  action. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

THE  BAKER  k  TAYLOR  CO.,  Publishers, 

5  A  7  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 

'DIDPAINC  Roll-Top  Deok,  Book  Case*.  Safe,  Tables, 
DMnlllllnui  tor  sale.  BookR  Riblee,  and  S.  S. 

siupplTea  at  naif  price  and  better  THE  AMERICAN 
S.  S.  UNION,  111  Stb  Ave.  (18th  St.).  J.  L.  Spjcer.  Agt 


in  mddreaHnp  mdaerUmera  patroniminp  anr  Jaur 
nmt,  Mnilw  mentian  The  Brmnaeliet. 


These  Teachers’  Bibles  contain  new  Bible  Heipe,  entitled  “THE  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE  TREASURY,”  written  by 
Leading  Scholars  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 

.  .  .  UPWARDS  OF  350  ILLUSTRATIONS  .  .  . 


Of  Ancient  Monuments,  Scenes  in  Bible  Lands,  Animals,  Plants, 
Antiquities,  Coins,  etc.,  are  distributed  through  the 
text  of  the  Helps. 


Chrisifan  Intelllipencer,  loth  March,  1807,  says:  “.  .  . 
It  has  no  superior.  .  .  It  Is,  indeed,  a  ‘  Treasury  ’  filled 
with  pearls  of  great  price  ” 

Kvangelist,  18th  February,  1897,  says:  “It  is  in  the 
character  of  the  'helps’  and  the  men  who  have  written 
them  that  this  edition  of  the  Bible  exceeds  in  value  all  that 
have  preceded  it  ” 

New  York  Observer, 9lh  December,  1897  says:  “They  are  reference  Bibles  of  I  be  best  sort,  and  have 
liound  wi'  b  them  ‘  The  Illustraied  Bible  Treasury,’  which  contains  an  unrivalled  collection  of  helps  to  the 
study  of  the  divine  Word.” 

The  Independent  says  :  “  Of  alt  i  be  '  Aids’ for  the  popular  stu  ly  of  the  Bible,  .  .  .  tbisiseaslly 
foremost  and  test.” 

PRICES  FROM  $1.50  TO  $7J)0. 

For  SaU  by  all  HooktelUn.  Write  f  >r  a  Deecriptlre  Lief,  yiriny  tieet  of  I'uif,  Prieee,  tie. 


Copyright  Editions 

"  It  Is  a  prac- 
tical  haad-book  . 
e/  the  highest 
value  tor  BUtlh 
cal  study.” 

COItKUTMUUtT 

HOLT  BIBLE, 

1  350  lllufltrationt 

HiiiiiSi 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

33  East  17th  Street  (Union  Square), 


NEW  YORK. 


Quality  Rather  Than  Quantity. 

'  Pre».  KUnt  of  HarvnnI,  mip :  “Tlif  Iiitcmationul  is  a  wonclerf  ully  com|iiu't  Ktorchou.'4'of  lu'tmrate  informat  ion.' 

The  International  is  Scientific  ft  is  the  School-Teacher  of 

and  PracticaL  /  \  the  Republic. 

WEBSTER’S 
,  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Words  are  easily  found.  ITonunciation 
is  easily  ascertained.  Meanings  arc  easily 
learned.  The  growth  of  words  is  easily 
traced,  and  excellence  of  quality  rather 
than  superfluity  of  quantity  eharaeterizes 
its  ex’ery  departme:i;. 


The  International  and  its  abridgments 
are  in  general  use  in  the  colleges  and  pul>- 
Uc  and  private  schools  of  the  country. 
Should  you  not  give  the  students  access 
to  the  same  Dictionary  in  the  home  that 
they  u.«c  in  the  schoolroom? 


tttiixs  ami  lailiiiioiiiaie  jrom  eminent  jicrrons  ami  puollcatiotu  Kntoncp;Aication. 

G.  &  C.  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

><><x><x><><x><><><><x><>o<>o<><>ooo<>o<x><><><><>o<><><>o<><>oc 


The  Poem  of  Immortal  Life. 


“  Xiuminoiu  with  the  triumph  0/  tight  and  lovt  over  darfcnea  and 
mortatitv."— Dr  Hbnbt  Van  Dtkn. 

TPWVSnU’S  “There  are  no  bande  Into  which 

«i  without  IncreaelnK  ap. 

FN  MEMORIAM  preolatlon  of  the  work  which  It  eo 
beantlfclly  enehrtnea”  — I/iferory 
Preface  by  WnrIA. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  ^  .  u,  . 

Illuatrated  by  *  A  rare  work,  admirable  In  oon- 

Harry  Penn  ceptlon  and  exquisite  in  execution.” 

Silk,  boxed,  $3.50  —LMna  Churen. 

POROS,  HOWARD  A  HULBBRT,  New  York. 

“  A  cloeeie  of  coneolotion.  ...  Ai  a  gift  for  friend  (n  eorrow 
nothing  eon  be  more  beautiful  and  appropriate."— H.  T.  CHURCH 
ECONOMIST. 


“  A  rare  work,  admirable  In  con¬ 
ception  and  exquisite  in  execution.” 
—LMng  Cliureh. 


Professor  Drummond’s  Remarkable  Book, 

“THE  IDEAL  LIFE” 

Addresses  Hitherto  Unpublished. 

BT 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  DRUMMOND, 

Author  of  “Natural  Law  In  the  Spiritual  World,"  “The 
Qreatest  Thing  In  the  World,”  etc.,  etc. 

I'Amo.  Cloth,  $l.BO. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  THOMAS  MARCH  CLARK, 

Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  says: 

”1  would  give  all  I  now  possess  If  at  the  beginning  of 
my  ministry,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  I  could  have 
bad  the  privilege  of  studying  these  sermons.  Nothing 
has  ever  moved  my  heart  and  conscience  more  deeply.” 

The  above  book  ig  for  aaU  by  all  boohseUers,or  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  price  by 

DODDg  MEAD  &  CO„  Publishers, 

149-151  Fifth  Annue,  New  Yerk. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  22  Kin;  Street,  New  York. 

LITERATURE 

Ton  ronow  AIjL  jw)nr  subocrlptlons  to  nowspnpori 
s  and  masasinea  with  ONB  order  to  my  agency  and  myi 
money  oy  It  too.  Orders  and  ■nbeorlptlona  reoeired  fo> 
^  books  iraLllshed  anywhere. 


The  Christy  Saddle. 


ITS  EVOLUTION: 

80,000  seld  la  1895 
00,000  sold  in  1890 
150,000  sold  la  1897 
500,000  to  be  sold  la  1898 

Hence  this  advert  isement  to  call 
your  attention  to  Its  superior  merits 
and  wonderful  record.  In  1896  It 
was  correct  in  principle,  but  crude 
In  design  and  make.  In  1886  it  was 
Improved  In  design  and  manufac¬ 
ture.  In  1897  It  was  much  Improved 
In  shape,  design  and  finish.  In  1808  perfected.  Once  a 
Christy  rider,  always  a  Christy  advocate. 

Christy  Booklet  free. 

Hew  York  A.  d.  SPALDING  A  BROS.  Cklesge 


APPLETONS’ 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 


APRIL,  1898. 


An  Industrial  Object  I.«s8on.  S.  N.  D.  North. 

Points  out  the  economic  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
recent  engineering  strike  In  England. 

The  Electric  Transmission  of  Water  Power.  William 
Baxter,  Jr.  Illustrated. 

A  fully  Illustrated  article  describing  this  method  of  convey¬ 
ing  energy,  which  has  already  obtained  an  Important  place  In 
modern  Industrial  economics. 

'  The  Question  of  Wheat.  Worthington  O.  Ford. 

Shows  the  great  Importance  which  the  future  wheat  supply 
of  the  world  has  for  civilization. 

'  Evolution  and  Teleology.  Rev,  J.  A.  Zahm. 

Shows  that  the  theory  of  evolution  Is  not  contradictory  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

A  Spring  Visit  to  Nassau.  Emma  O.  CUMMINOS.  Illustrated. 

Describes  the  curious  animal  and  vegetable  population  and 
the  quaint  methods  of  “  commerce  "  still  existent  In  this  out-of- 
the-way  comer. 

Migration.  W.  K.  Brooks. 

A  study  of  this  phenomenon  from  an  evolutionary  stand¬ 
point.  showing  that  the  adaptations  of  Nature  are  rather  for  the 
advantage  of  the  species  than  of  the  IndlvIduaL 

-  Orimlnal  Anthropology  In  Italy.  Hblxn  Zimmkrn.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

A  general  biographical  sketch  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
Italian  crlmlnologUts. 

Other  articles  :  Principles  of  Taxation,  XVII.  The  Case  of 
Klrtland  ve.  Hotchkiss;  The  Significance  of  Languwe;  Dis¬ 
covery  of  New  Chemical  Elements ;  and  Sketch  (with  Portrait) 
of  Carl  Semper,  zoologist. 

Editor’s  Table;  Scientific  Lltorature;  Fragments  of  Science; 
Notes.  • 


BO  Centa  a  number)  $B.OO  a  year. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY, 

7‘J  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


This  Kodak  will  be  shipped  subject  to  expressage  to  any  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  of 
Three  New  Subscribers  to  THE  EVANQELIST  and  $9.00.  The  Size  of  Pictures  3^  x3>^- 
Full  instructions  given  with  each  Kodak.  Address 

Subscription  Department  of  The  Evangelist 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


A  P  ARMSTRONG  &  SON'S 
^  NEW  BOOKS. 

By  GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH, 

Completing  the 

Expositor’s  Bible, 

Eldlted  by  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  LL.D. 

The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets. 

Commonly  Called  the  Minor.  By  Prof.  Okorok  Adam  Smith, 
D.D.  Vul.  II.  Zephaniab,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadlah, 
Haggal,  Malachl,  Joel,  Zecharlab,  Jonah.  With  Historical 
and  Critical  Introductions  and  Chronological  Tables.  Cr. 
8vo,  81.50. 

“  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  is  a  real  boon  to  Bible 
students.  Few  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament  to-day  rank 
higher  than  Qeorge  Adam  Smith."— Sunday  School  Tlmee. 

Send  for  Deterijtive  Circular  of  the  Exposiior'a  Bible,  complete 
4n  49  volt.,  with  ipecial  subacription  terms,  $1.00  per  volume. 

New  Kevlsed  Kdltlon.  New  Stereotype  Plates. 

The  Preparation  and  Delivery  of 
Sermons. 

By  John  a.  Broadus  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  (23d)  Edition,  revised 
from  the  Author’s  Own  Notes  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Daroan,  D.D. 
Complete  Index.  Crown  octavo,  cloth  nearly  600  pages,  $1.75. 
“  Prepared  by  a  very  able  teacher,  who  had  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  hie  subject  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Uteratnre  of  all  parts  of  It,  and  treated  the  whole  with  devout- 
oess,  thoroughness,  blended  scholarship,  and  good  sense.”  This 
new  edition,  with  additions  and  with  data  and  references 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  will  stUl  further  enhance  the 
value  of  this  most  successful  book. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology. 

By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckknbxro,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Berlin.  Uniform  with  same  author’s  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Philosophy,  now  In  6th  Edition.  One  volume, 
crown  8vo,  net  $1.60. 

“  It  is  an  earnest,  comprehensive,  learned  and  practical  dis¬ 
cussion,  pointing  in  the  right  direction,  stimulating  In  Influence 
and  certain  to  be  appreciated  highly  by  all  serious  students  of 
sociology.” — Congregattonolist. 

The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

By  Oeohok  Adam  S.mith,  D.D.  New  (4th)  Edition,  with  new 
Index  and  colored  Maps,  specially  prei>ared.  8th  ’Thousand. 
8vo,  cloth,  720  pages,  84.50. 

“  No  one  work  has  ever  before  embodied  all  this  variety  of 
Miaterial  to  Illustrate  the  whole  subject.” 

Sold  by  aU  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 

51  East  Tenth  St,  New  York. 


Little  Books  for  Life’s  Guidance 

Long  16mo,  decorated  cloth,  each  50  cents. 

“TheRevell  Company,  always  quick  to  see  what  the  religious  public  will  appreciate,  Is  now  bringing  out  a 
series  entitled  Little  Books  for  Life’s  Quldance.  They  are  compact  In  form  and  prettily  hound.  They  are  from 
men  whose  minds  are  saturated  with  the  language  and  thought  of  the  Scriptures.  .  .  .  Surely  no  speakers  and 
no  writers  can  put  Christians  generally  under  greater  obligations  than  those  who  bring  a  message  to  that  which  Is 
deepest  and  best  In  our  personal  life  with  Christ.”— The  Congregotionaliet. 


Foretokens  of  Immortality  t  Studies  Sin  and  Its  Conquerors:  or,  The 

"for  the  hour  when  the  immortal  - ^  Conquest  of  Sin.  By  the  Very  Rev. 

hope  bums  low  in  the  heart.”  By  Dean  Farrar. 

Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hlllls.  Contains  five  addressee ;  Onllt ;  Hlnd- 

“  It  lifts  us  out  of  our  narrow  view,  and  I  '  -■-•-■i  vv  nmcee  to  Repentance;  Enthusiasm;  Egoism 

gives  us  the  broad  landscape,  across  which  fh|  _  j  jv  .  Altruism ;  a  contrast ;  Lessons  from 

the  narrow  river  of  death  flows  as  an  In-  lN  oaved  and  kept  tbe  Birds  and  the  Lilies, 

significant  stream.”-inurior.  «  Inspired  Through  Suffering.  By  Rov. 

‘VliSJ^SilPsiPiuccs-ifully  the  object 
1  SKlIK  for  which  It  has  be«n  specially  designed.”— 

”  Earnest,  direct  and  spiritual.”— Evan-  '  i  xhe  CangrtgationaURt. 

f  SHME  a  Holy  Life,  and  How  to  Live  IL 

Cheer  foe  Life’s  Pilgrimage.  By  F.  if  By  O.  H.  O.  MacGregor,  M. A. 

B.  Meyer,  BA,  a  IxKxa  “Better  than  ’Thomas  a  Kempls’s  ‘Iml- 

"  nilM  with  a  devout  spirit  and  with  good  Ira  Chri^,’  tN^use  It  U  whoUy  free 

common  eenoo."-Joumal  and  Messenger.  |  ,  £?“orS^SS ’ufi/’-Nbri  MSS 

Waiting  on  God.  Daily  Messages  i  n  u  n  n 

for  a  month.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  Discipleship.  By  Kev.  O.  Uamp- 

“  Many  a  weary  soul  will  read  Its  pages  gl’a  1 1  ■  i  i  ,  .A|  bell  Morgan,  of  London, 
with  delight  and  thank  Ood  and  take  com-  ”  Earnest,  practical  and  devotlonaL” — 

fort  and  courage.”— Obsenvr.  Herald  and  PrWt/yter. 

The  True- Vine.  Meditations  for  a  Month  Yet  Speaking.  Unpubliahed  Addresses.  By 
on  John  xv :  1-18.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  Rev.  A.  J.  (fordon,  D  D. 

”  I  feel  as  If  there  Is  not  another  passage  In  Ood  s  u  a  AesmA  wrme 
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Another  week,  and  still  we  are  all  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  is  before  us— Peace  or  War  1  And  yet 
we  would  not  be  unreasonable  nor  impatient 
Our  national  interests  are  in  good  bands.  No 
one  feels  the  burden  so  much  as  our  beloved 
President,  nor  would  we  see  that  con&dence 
weakened  by  a  single  word  of  doubt  or  distrust. 
It  is  better  to  go  slowly  and  surely,  than  to  go 
rashly  and  find  that  we  have  made  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  which  may  be  irreparable. 


While  we  are  thus  waiting  1  may  take  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  own  personal  feeling 
towards  Spain  and  Spaniards.  As  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  so  freely  about  the  policy  pursued  towards 
Cuba,  some  may  think  that  I  have  changed 
my  opinion  of  Spain  from  what  it  was  when  I 
wrote  from  Madrid  ten  years  ago,  full  of  en 
thusiasm  for  the  country  and  the  people.  But 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  change.  We  may  be 
keenly  alive  to  the  faults  of  our  best  friends,  as 
they  are  to  ours,  and  yet  appreciate  their  good 
qualities.  In  all  my  travels  abroad  I  have  never 
spent  a  few  weeks  more  delightfully  than  in 
Spain.  Those  to  whom  I  was*  introduced  treated 
me  with  such  kindness  that  I  should  be  most 
ungrateful  if  I  did  not  love  them  still.  When  I 
think  of  Castelar,  the  eloquent  apostle  of  liberty, 
who  once  bad  to  fiee  for  bis  life  from  his  country 
because  of  his  liberal  opinions,*  who  welcomed 
me  with  outstretched  arms,  because  I  was  an 
American;  and  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Qranada,  who  in  the  time  of  the  cholera,  showed 
a  courage  like  that  of  Carlo  Borromeo  in  the 
plague  in  Milan ;  I  feel  that  I  have  never  met 
in  any  country  men  more  worthy  of  love  and 
admiration. 


*  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  December,  1886,  the 
Cortes  in  Madrid  was  crowded  to  hear  Castelar. 
As  the  American  Minister  had  kindly  given  me  the 
entree  of  bis  box,  I  looked  down  on  the  whole  bril¬ 
liant  assembly,  and  heard  every  word.  He  reviewed 
the  history  of  Spain,  in  which  he  bad  been  a  great 
actor,  and  recalled  this  personal  reminiscence  :  that 
less  than  twenty  years  before  Senor  Sagasta,  the 
Prime  Minister' (as  be  is  now);  and  Senor  Martos, 
the  President  of  the  Chamber;  and  himself  were  all 
under  sentence  of  death!  Now  these  proscribed 
men,  condemned  for  no  crime  but  that  of  loving 
their  country  too  well,  were  the  leaders  of  Spain; 
Sagasta  was  the  head  of  the  government;  Martos 
was  the  first  man  of  the  Chamber;  and  Castelar, 
though  in  the  opposition,  as  he  was  a  Republican, 
was  the  great  orator  and  tribune  of  the  people. 
This  showed  that  even  Spain,  the  representative  of 
medieval  Europe,  had  been  as  it  were  torn  from  its 
ancient  moorings,  and  drifted  out  into  the  Atlantic, 
that  in  its  ceaseless  tides  represents  the  constant 
ebb  and  fiow  of  the  political  as  well  as  the  intellect¬ 
ual  world. 


But  this  does  not  forbid  my  thinking  that  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government  in  Cuba  isa  mis¬ 
taken  one,  and  that  she  will  yet  see  it  to  be  so. 
It  is  the  policy  which  has  cost  her  the  loss  of  all 
her  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  Spain  was  the  greatest 
power  in  Europe  or  out  of  it.  What  a  picture 
of  magnificence  is  that  drawn  by  Macaulay : 

“  The  empire  of  Philip  the  Second  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  splendid  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  during  several  years  his  power  over  Europe 
was  greater  than  even  that  of  Napoleon.  In  Amer¬ 
ica  his  dominions  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
Equator  into  the  temperate  zone.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  his  annual  revenue  amounted,  in  the 
season  of  his  greatest  power,  to  a  sum  ten  times  as 
large  as  that  which  England  yielded  to  Elizabeth 
He  bad  a  standing  army  of  fifty  thousand  troops, 
when  England  had  not  a  single  battalion  in  constant 
pay.  He  held,  what  no  other  prince  in  modem 
times  has  held,  the  dominion  both  of  the  land  and 
the  sea.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  he 
was  supreme  on  both  elements.  His  soldiers  marched 
up  to  the  capital  of  France:  his  ships  menaced  the 
shores  of  England.  Spain  bad  what  Napoleon  de¬ 
sired  in  vain — ships,  colonies  and  commerce.  She 
long  monopolized  the  trade  of  America  and  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  All  the  gold  of  the  West  and  all  the 
spices  of  the  East,  were  received  and  distributed  by 
her.  Even  alter  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  English 
statesmen  continued  to  look  with  great  dread  on 
the  maritime  power  of  Philip.” 

That  was  Spain  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Since  then  she  has  retrograded  from  century 
to  century.  It  is  the  etory  of  the  “Decline 
and  Fall  of  Rome”  over  again.  “Whoever,” 
says  Macaulay,  “wishes  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  governments;  who¬ 
ever  wishes  to  know  how  great  States  may  be 
made  feeble  and  wretched;  should  study  the 
history  of  Spain.” 


All  that  I  quoted  twelve  years  ago  from  the 
highest  authority,  that  of  the  great  English 
historian,  I  adhere  to  to- day.  Then  I  felt  a 
real  affection  for  Spain  and  for  a  people  from 
whom  I  had  received  nothing  but  kindness.  And 
that  I  feel  now.  And, strange  as  some  may  think, 
one  proof  of  my  regard  for  her,  is  my  wish  that 
she  might  be  well  out  of  Cuba,  which  is  only  a 
mill-stone  around  her  neck  I 


One  good  piece  of  news  comes  from  Paris,  that 
the  sentence  of  Zola  to  imprisonment  for  a  year, 
has  been  reversed!  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  details  of  the  case,  how,  it  all  rose  from  the 
fact  that  Zola  took  up  the  side  of  Dreyfus,  ths 
French  officer,  who  was  accused  of  revealing 
certain  military  secrets  to  the  representatives  of 
a  foreign  power,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to 
the  most  cruel  punishment  that  could  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  a  soldier— degradation  from  his  place 
in  the  army,  his  military  dress  being  tom  from 
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him  is  the  presence  of  •  large  array  of  the  troops 
of  Paris,  who  greeted  him  with  howls  and  hoot- 
ings  that  were  more  poignant  to  a  soldier,  than 
if  he  had  been  sent  to  the  guillotine  I  And  all 
for  a  pretended  act,  of  which  everybody  out  of 
Paris  and  of  France,  believed  he  was  not  guilty  I 
Last  week  we  printed  a  description  of  the  barren 
island  to  which  he  has  been  sent,  where  he  will 
wear  his  life  away  till  he  breathes  his  last,  and 
his  body  is  thrown  to  the  sharks ! 

Zola  took  up  his  part,  and  boldly  attacked 
those  who  had  so  cruelly  persecuted  the  helpless 
officer,  for  which  all  the  officials  of  the  army 
turned  upon  him,  and  had  him  arraigned  before 
the  French  tribunals.  The  trial  was  a  farce. 
The  evidence  was  of  the  flimsiest  kind,  and 
would  not  have  been  admitted  for  a  moment  in 
any  court  of  justice  in  England  or  America. 
Officers  of  the  army,  who  were  fllled  with  a 
passionate  violence,  that  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  give  an  unprejudiced  testimony, 
teetifled,  not  to  what  they  knew  or  could  prove, 
but  made  speeches  to  the  Judges  and  the  Jury, 
that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  would 
have  ruled  out,  with  a  scathing  rebuke  of  the 
wild  passion  and  the  impudence  that  would 
thrust  such  tirades  before  a  court  that  was  sworn 
to  hear  and  to  judge  according  to  the  law  and 
the  evidence.  No  wonder  that  a  prosecution  in¬ 
spired  by  such  a  spirit,  and  appealing  to  the 
lowest  prejudices  of  the  people,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  conviction,  but  the  triumph  turns 
to  shame  when  it  is  completely  reversed,  and 
Zola  goes  free.  He  might  well  pay  a  large  sum 
to  hie  persecutors,  as  they  have  made  him  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  Europe. 

DEACONS  AND  TEMPOBAI,  AFFAIRS. 

The  communication  of  “Trustee”  on  our 
twelfth  page,  discusses  the  overture  on  “Dea¬ 
cons  and  Temporal  Affairs,”  in  a  way  to  inter¬ 
est  and  instruct  Presbyters  now  about  to  vote  on 
the  subject.  It  is  written  by  one  whose  name, 
if  here  appended,  would  have  great  weight  with 
our  readers,  especially  the  conservative  portion 
of  them,  w  th  whom  he  is  always  counted.  As 
will  be  seen,  he  regards  the  proposed  measure  as 
revolutionary;  as  virtually  repealing  the  action 
of  1752,  by  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
hitherto  been  guided.  It  should  also  be  well 
understood  that  neither  our  Elders  or  Deacons 
are  asking  for  this  proposed  committal  of  new 
and  enlarged  powers  and  responsibilities  to  them. 
Least  of  all,  we  take  it,  do  pastors  desire  a  change 
whereby,  as  Moderators  of  session,  they  must 
needs  consider,  and  in  case  of  a  tie,  vote  upon 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church,  even  those 
pertaining  to  their  own  salaries  1  For  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  flftv  years  “the  temporalities”  of  our 
Churches  have  been  confided  to  “trustees,” 
members  of  the  congregation,  though  not  always 
communicants  of  the  Church,  but  men  well 
picked  for  their  businees  wisdom  and  probity, 
while  the  duties  of  Elders  and  Deacons  have 
chief  reference  to  things  spiritual.  Thus  dis¬ 
tinguished,  there  has  been  very  little  friction 
among  these  three  bodies,  but  rather  a  spirit  of 
co-operation,  so  that  all  has  worked  well  and 
smoothly.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  this 
orderly  and  effective  system  is  now  to  be  laid 
aside,  for  something  untried,  and  less  promising. 

The  Southern  General  Assembly  is  unsettled 
as  to  its  place  of  meeting  on  May  19th.  The 
First  Church  New  Orleans,  (Dr.  Palmer’s,)  has 
been  chosen,  but  fearing  that  the  city  may  have 
another  visitation  of  yellow  fever,  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  have  just  held 
a  meeting  and  the  seesion  and  congregation  of 
the  First  Church  there,  have  cordially  invited 
the  Assembly  to  hold  its  meetings  in  their  house 
of  worship.  Dr.  Palmer  may  object,  and  urge 
that  th-re  will  be  no  danger  from  fever  or  the 
coming  of  Spaniards,  and  yet  it  is  always  in 
(»der  for  a  great  body  of  divines  and  elders  to 
run  as  few  neks  as  possible. 


UNDEB  THE  OATALPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

BBOOKL.TN,  March  30, 1806. 

At  a  time  when  every  day  may  give  a  new 
aspect  to  the  exciting  and  momentous  Cuban 
controversy  it  is  haxardous  to  make  predictions; 
but  some  things  seem,  at  the  present  writing,  to 
be  very  evident  One  is  that  if  “war  means 
hell,”  it  is  not  desirable  that  our  country  should 
raise  another  “hell”  in  addition  to  the  one  now 
existing  in  Cuba.  Shrewd  diplomacy  is  more 
likely  to  bring  ’deliverance  to  the  wronged  and 
suffering  Cubans  than  American  shot  and  shell ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  moral  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  sacrifice  thousands  of  our 
own  sons  for  the  benefit  of  any  subjects  of  Spain 
in  any  land.  If  there  is  misery  in  Cuba,  why 
attempt  to  cure  it  by  inflicting  misery  on  inno¬ 
cent  American  citixens  f  Let  all  the  resources 
of  argument,  remonstrance  and  Christian  appeal 
be  exhausted,  before  the  horrors  of  war  are  in¬ 
voked.  The  spirit  of  certain  incendiary  news¬ 
papers  is  simply  diabolical ;  they  are  a  disgrace 
to  civilization.  And  a  few  pulpits  have  been 
betrayed  into  wild  and  flamboyant  rhodomontade 
that  is  not  creditable  to  Christianity.  Patriot¬ 
ism  and  peace  are  often  synonymous,  and  a  min¬ 
ister  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  look  handsome  in 
war  paint  and  feathers.  It  often  requires  more 
moral  courage  to  stand  up  for  peace  than  to 
shout  with  the  crowd  for  bloodshed.  The  most 
heroic  figure  in  Washington  is  cool  patriotic 
McKinley. 

I  have  received  this  week  papers  from  Bristol, 
England,  (which  are  dressed  in  black  lines  of 
mourning)  which  give  full  accounts  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  that  marvellous  philanthropist, 
G  BOBOS  Muller. 

Like  the  great  Chalmers,  he  was  suddenly 
translated  from  the  silence  of  his  bed  chamber 
to  the  glories  of  heaven.  He  had  risen  from  his 
bed  and  dressed  for  the  day,  and  then  in  an 
instant  hie  heart  ceased  its  beatings  and  he  fell 
lifeless  on  the  floor  1  The  inscription  on  hie 
coffin — which  was  borne  amid  the  tears  of  thou¬ 
sands  from  his  famous  Orphan  House  to  his 
large  “Betheeda  Chapel”— was  very  expressive: 
“George  Muller  fell  asleep  March  10th,  1898,  in 
his  93d  year.”  Certainly  that  Master  whom  he 
served  could  not  have  given  him  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  exit 

As  George  Muller  was  really  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  characters  of  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  there  are  some  things  worthy  to  be  noted 
while  his  name  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 
He  was  a  wild,  reckless  youth— at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  ran  away  from  home,  squandered  his 
money,  was  arrested  as  a  vagabond  and  for  a 
month  was  locked  up  in  jail  among  thieves  and 
murderers  1  When  he  was  released  by  his  father 
and  brought  home  he  got  a  severe  flogging,  and 
then  went  to  school,  and  studied  diligently. 
After  three  years  of  study  he  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Halle;  and  one  evening  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  attend  a  prayer  meeting  which  three 
or  four  pious  students  were  in  the  habit  of  hold¬ 
ing.  In  that  little  meeting  he  was  convicted  of 
hie  sins,  and  converted  on  the  spotl  Quick  work 
that,  but  thorough  work,  and  its  results  were 
prodigious.  No  wonder  that  he  always  had  such 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

While  at  Halle,  young  Muller  had  his  lodgings 
in  rooms  provided  for  poor  students  in  the 
Orphan  House  founded  by  the  celebrated  Franke. 
That  kindled  his  interest  in  orphans,  and  when 
he  became  a  minister  in  Bristol,  England— in 
December,  1835— be  called  a  public  meeting  to 
consider  the  founding  of  an  Orphan’s- Home  in 
that  town.  A  few  days  after  the  meeting  he 
received  as  his  first  donation  one  shilling  from 
a  poor  missionary.  With  that  capital  be 
started,  and  presently  money  and  goods  began  to 
flow  in.  Never  did  a  mustard  seed  grow  into 
a  grander  tree.  During  the  next  sixty  years 
George  Muller  housed  and  educated  thousands 


of  orphans — circulated  an  immense  number  of 
Bibles,  sent  out  and  supported  many  mission¬ 
aries,  and  without  begging  a  penny  he  received 
and  expended  over  seven  millions  of  dollars  1 

In  the  summer  of  1872— before  Muller  was 
much  known  in  America — 1  went  to  Bristol, 
mainly  to  see  him.  1  found  him  just  coming 
out  from  an  afternoon  prayer-meeting  in  one  of 
his  three  chapels,  and  he  was  talking  kindly  to 
a  little  boy  when  I  came  up  to  speak  to  him. 
He  remarkably  resembled  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Frelinghuyseii  in  face,  figure,  and  sweetness  of 
manners,  as  well  as  in  practical  holiness  of  life. 
But  I  need  not  describe  him  further,  for  he 
afterwards  travelled  widely  in  this  country  and 
many  of  my  readers  have  seen  and  heard  him. 
He  went  on  missionary  tours  through  forty- 
two  different  cou'  tries,  and  he  claimed  that  ha 
had  preached  io  three  millions  ol  hie  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  Probably  no  other  man  ever  reached  as 
many  souls  within  the  space  of  seventeen  years. 
A  short  time  before  his  death,  a  friend  said  to 
him,  “When  God  calls  you  home,  beloved  Mr. 
Muller,  it  will  be  like  a  ship  going  into  harbor 
full  sail.”  The  grand  old  man  replied,  “Oh, 
no,  it  is  poor  George  Muller  who  needs  every 
day  to  pray  ‘Hold  Thou  me  up  that  my  foot¬ 
steps  do  not  slipl’  ”  Such  a  spectacle  of  heroic 
self  sacrificing  philanthropy  combined  with  such 
child  like  humility  is  a  sublime  argument  for 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  that  no  skeptic  can 
gainsay. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Evangelist  I  re¬ 
viewed  the  severe  and  unjust  depreciation  of 
our  average  Sunday-schools  by  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Bok.  He  ignored  the  vast  benefits  they  are 
rendering,  and  some  of  bis  suggestions  are  quite 
Visionary.  There  is  one  important  point,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  most  Sunday-school  teachers 
make  a  grievous  mistake.  They  do  not  require 
their  scholars  to  do  enough  studying  for  them¬ 
selves,  nor  require  enough  committing  of  God’s 
Word  to  memory.  Mere  listening  to  a  teacher 
does  not  impress  truth  on  the  mind  like  digging 
a  truth  out  of  the  quarry  with  one’s  own  hands. 
No  secular  institution,  from  an  University  to  a 
district-school,  could  keep  alive  for  a  month  if 
it  required  no  study  on  the  part  of  its  pupils. 

There  is  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  Bible 
among  the  vast  majority  of  our  young  people ; 
and  one  reason  is  that  while  they  bear  it 
preached  about  in  the  pulpit,  and  talked  about 
by  the  Sabbath-school  teacher,  they  give  it  but 
little  study  and  do  not  lodge  it  in  their  mem¬ 
ories.  Many  Christian  parents  never  insist  on 
their  children  even  spending  a  half  hour  over 
their  Sunday  school  lesson.  Teachers,  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  require  a  preparation  by  their 
scholars.  The  best  way  to  interest  young  minds 
in  any  system  of  truth  or  in  any  good  work,  is 
to  give  them  something  to  do.  Bible  instruc¬ 
tion  is  one  office  of  the  Surday-school ;  another 
is  the  formation  of  Christian  character.  In 
neither  one  of  these  things  can  a  child  be  made 
entirely  a  passive  recipient.  “All  which  is  re¬ 
spectfully  submitted,”  for  the  prayerful  con¬ 
sideration  of  Sabbath  school  teachers. 

The  spring  communion  in  Dr.  Rossiter’s 
Church  of  this  city  was  an  occasion  of  great 
joy.  Thirty-two  individuals  were  received 
into  communion  of  the  church,  twenty  by  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  and  twelve  by  letter  from  other 
churches.  Representatives  from  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Lutheran  Chur  h,  the  Methodist, 
Dutch  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches, 
were  found  among  tb<  se  who  thus  united  them¬ 
selves  to  the  North  Church ;  and  they  came  from 
Canada,  from  California,  as  well  as  from  the 
Eastern  boundaries  Ftie  year  has  been  fairly 
prosperous  for  this,  we  may  'rul^  say,  very  pros¬ 
perous  church,  eighiy  having  Joined  its  com¬ 
munion  since  May  of  last  year.  As  will  be  re¬ 
called,  its  past  r  Dr.  S.  B.  Etossiter,  spent  last 
summer  in  and  about  t  aria,  minieteri'g  in  the 
American  Church  in  exchange  with  Dr.  E.  G. 
Tburber.  The  North  is  one  ol  the  large  churches 
of  the  city,  having  about  one  thousand  members. 
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WASHINGTON  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

By  Rev.  Thos.  Gordon,  D.D. 

A  notable  gathering  of  Preebyteriane  took 
place  in  the  Masonic  Hall  of  Washington,  last 
Tuesday  night.  It  was  my  first  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  members  of  our  Church  in  this 
beautiful  city,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  all 
the  nation  are  now  turned.  It  was  the  first  in¬ 
dication  of  life  in  the  Presbyterian  Alliance, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years, 
but  more  in  name  than  in  fact,  but  which  now 
purposes  to  pursue  a  more  united  and  aggressive 
policy. 

It  was  a  singular  combination  of  Presbyteri¬ 
anism  and  Patriotism.  The  Alliance  is  com¬ 
posed  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Washington,  who  have  always  been  members  of 
our  great  patriotic  and  historic  Church.  The 
Hall  was  decorated  with  palms  and  azaleas,  and 
the  stars  and  stripes,  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
prevailed  everywhere.  The  stage  was  crowded 
with  plants  and  fiowers,  the  walls  and  balcony 
were  bedecked  with  pennants  and  streamers  of 
the  national  colors.  Distributed  at  the  door, 
and  worn  on  the  lapel  of  every  man’s  coat  and 
on  the  rich  gowns  of  the  ladies,  were  small  silk 
fiags  pendant  from  an  eagle  with  out- spread 
wiigs.  The  supper  room  was  also  decorated,  and 
the  service  by  the  young  ladies  from  the  different 
churches. 

The  Hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  and 
in  the  gathering  were  many  distinguished  men 
and  women  prominent  in  Washington  society. 
Although,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  war  was 
uppermost  in  all  minds  it  did  not  so  weigh  upon 
them  as  to  destroy  the  social  character  of  the 
assembly. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland  was  the 
first  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  in  his  own 
inimitable  drollery  and  pathos  outlined  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  Alliance.  Why  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  had  never  been  projected  before,  be  could 
notj  understand.  Much  bad  been  done  in  the 
establishment  of  churches,  but  even  that  had 
been  accomplished  in  a  rather  desultory  manner. 
Though  the  Presbyterians  constituted  the  strong¬ 
est  element  in  the  Nation’s  Capitol,  they  had 
accomplished  less  than  some  others.  The  Roman 
Catholics  had  their  great  University,  the  Con¬ 
gregational  ists  had  their  Howard  University, 
but  the  Presbyterians  bad  nothing.  As  a  de¬ 
nomination  they  should  inaugurate  some  great 
work]|[and  carryjt  forward  to  completion.  Hie 
plea  for  a  vigorous  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Alliance  for  the  future,  blended  as  it  was  by  his 
keen  wit,  his  good  sense,  and  hie  truly  Catholic 
spirit,  was  heartily  appreciated  by  the  great 
audience. 

Dr.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  with  hie  manly  face, 
his  strong  and  positive  bearing,  was  just  the 
man  to  deal  with  the  theme  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him,  “Our  Own  Country.’’  He  is 
always  clear  and  persuasive,  and  he  appeared  at 
his  very  best  on  this  occasion.  His  address  did 
not  exceed  ten  minutes,  but  as  be  did  not  speak 
“before  he  began,  nor  after  he  had  finished,’’ 
he  crowded  a  great  deal  into  a  short  time,  and 
created  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  said : 

“Presbyterians  were  historically  and  logically 
patriotic.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  Sovereignty 
trains  us  to  obedience,  to  rightful  authority. 
Our  form  of  Church  government  fits  us  to  be 
intelligent  and  cordial  citizens  of  a  Republic, 
and  to  render  quick  and  hearty  support  to  rulers 
chosen  by  the  people.  No  class  of  our  citizens 
is  more  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  our  civil 
institutions  than  are  we  by  conviction,  educa¬ 
tion,  worship,  and  sympathy.  We  have  been  the 
pioneers  in  all  permanent  Christian  movements 
throughout  our  country.  We  are  not  of  the  kind 
of  patriots  who  think  we  know  better  how  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  government  than  the  experienced 
Statesmen  to  whom  the  people  have  committed 
the  arduous  task ;  nor  do  we  believe  all  civic 
virtue  to  be  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of 


our  country.  We  love  our  country  because  it 
is  our  Fatherland.  We  are  proud  of  it,  not 
chiefiy  because  it  is  large  and  rich,  and  power¬ 
ful,  but  because  it  is  free,  enlightened  and  just.  ’’ 

Dr.  Hamlin’s  plea  both  for  Cuba  and  for  Spain 
was  as  touching  as  it  was  original.  The  one 
called  for  our  sympathy  and  help  because  it  was 
oppressed,  and  the  other  because  it  was  in  the 
superstition  of  medieval  darkness,  making  it  an 
oppressor.  Our  Lord  pronounced  all  the  needy 
our  neighbors  and  bade  us  love  them  as  our¬ 
selves,  and  surely  none  in  all  the  earth  are  more 
needy  than  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  priest¬ 
craft.  And  so  he  said,  “Though  we  may  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  hour  may  come  when  the  oppressor 
must  be  smitten  in  order  that  the  oppressed  may 
go  free,  we  shrink  from  raising  our  mailed  hand, 
and  patiently  wait  to  be  certain  of  Qod’s  will. 
And  if  He  wills  that  we  bear  His  sword  for  pun¬ 
ishment,  we  will  still  leave  vengeance  to  Him, 
and  smite  the  tyrant  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
we  feed  the  starving,  or  bury  our  dead,  so  cru¬ 
elly  slain  in  the  darkness  of  unsuspecting  sleep, 
or  honor  the  hero,  who,  in  that  awful  hour  did 
not  forget  peace— though  he  is  a  man  of  war — 
but  remembered  to  plead  with  hie  countrymen 
for  suspense  of  j  udgment.  ’  ’ 

Paymaster  General  Edwin  R.  Stewart,  one  of 
the  busiest  men  these  days,  was  the  next  speaker, 
and  he  was  calm  as  a  summer  evening  when  he 
announced  his  theme,  “Our  Navy.’’  He  is  a 
polished  and  eloquent  speaker.  When  he  said, 
“Our  navy  could  speak  for  itself,’’  you  could 
almost  see  the  decks  cleared  for  action,  and  the 
great  guns  throwing  their  shot  and  shell.  When 
he  declared  that  our  navy’s  future  might  be 
judged  from  its  past,  we  were  almost  afraid  that 
the  background  was  unfit  for  a  great  painting. 
But  when  he  drew  a  scene  of  which  he  himself 
was  a  witness  and  a  part,  we  realized  that  be 
had  made  no  mistake  as  a  painter  of  war  scenes. 

It  was  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  which  he 
described  with  thrilling  effect,  drawing  the 
picture  on  that  memorable  morning  as  the  day 
began  to  dawn,  and  the  ships  to  form  in  line  of 
battle,  and  silently  approached  the  shore.  Every 
man  was  at  his  post,  the  decks  cleared  and 
sanded  ready  for  action,  the  Admiral’s  pennant 
flying  from  the  mast  of  the  ship  in  which  was 
Farragut,  calm  but  determined  to  face  all  conse¬ 
quences,  the  firing  of  the  guns  from  the  ships 
and  the  fort,  the  sinking  of  the  Tecumeeh  by 
torpedoes  which  lifted  her  clear  out  of  the  water 
and  sank  her  with  all  on  board— all  these  were 
described  with  thrilling  effect. 

Now  the  situation  is  changed.  Then  there 
were  two  navies,  representing  the  two  divisions 
of  the  country.  Now  we  have  but  one  navy  as 
there  is  but  one  American  people. 

The  entire  address  was  one  of  those  priceless 
gems  which  are  sometimes  discovered  as  if  by 
accident,  and  the  General  left  the  platform  in  a 
tumult  of  applause. 

Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe  was  by  no  means  behind 
the  previous  speakers  as  he  eloquently  presented 
the  subject  of  “Peace.”  No  theme  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  could  have  been  more  suggestive  than 
this,  both  for  the  Church  and  the  Nation.  This 
be  contended  should  be  a  time  of  peace  in  our 
Church,  the  ‘burying  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind  of  all  past  differences  of  every  kind,  and 
giving  ourselves  to  the  great  work  of  the  Church. 
As  he  pleaded  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  I 
remembered!  distinctly  bow  anxious  some  of  us 
were  five  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Ore 
gon,  to  see  him  elected  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  ! 'Although  be  has  always  been  a 
stanch*  Conservative,  yet  he  has  also  been  for 
peace  in  the  Church. 

And  now  when  turned  to  the  question  of  Peace 
in  the  Country,  there  was  much  interest  as  to 
how  he  would  steer  his  boat  through  the  rapids. 
But  he  was  equal  to  the  task ;  and  the  keynote 
was  struck  when  he  said,  amidst  a  storm  of 
applause,  “I  am  for  peace  if  I  have  to  fight  for 


it  I”  He  was  proud  to  know  that  during  the 
Revolution  Presbyterian  Churches  were  recruit¬ 
ing  stations,  and  that  often  the  entire  congrega¬ 
tion  turned  out  to  battle  for  their  country.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  founded 
on  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  there¬ 
fore  Presbyterians  should  love  the  American 
flag  I  Our  President  and  his  counsellors  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  the  entire  Nation.  We 
believe  that,  if  war  must  come,  it  should  be  as  a 
last  resort.  The  very  thought  of  war  is  so  dread¬ 
ful  as  to  be  revolting  to  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness.  We  look  and  pray  for  the  time  when 
everywhere  there  shall  be  Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men,  to  which  the  audience  re¬ 
sponded  with  their  applause. 

After  Drs.  Luccock,  Easton,  Bittinger,  and 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster  had  spoken  in  a  similar 
strain,  the  large  audience  gathered  round  tbs 
tables,  where  old  friendships  were  renewed,  new 
friendships  formed,  and  all  found  themselve» 
drawn  together  by  the  double  ties  of  a  common 
Church  and  a  common  country 

NEW  YORK  SYNODICAL  MISSIONARY 
CONGRESS. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Missionary  Congress  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  repreeenting'all  the  Boards 
of  the  Church,  and  giving  special  emphasis  to 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  will  be  held  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Auburn,  New  York, 
Rev.  William  H.  Hubbard,  pastor,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 

Tbe  directions  of  Synod  are, 

“That  each  Presbytery  shall  [elect  as  many 
ministers  and  elders  as  are  elected  to  the  Synod 
and  according  to  tbe  same  plan  : 

“That  each  Church  shall  send  one  representa¬ 
tive,  who  shall  be  appointed  from  among  the 
members  of  tbe  congregation  : 

That  each  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  shall 
send  three  representatives,  elected  by  its  corps 
of  officers.  ’  ’ 

Stated  Clerks,  Presidents  of  Women’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Organizations  and  pastors  are  asked  to  see 
that  three  requirements  are  promptly  met,  that 
selections  are  made  from  persons  who  will  be 
most  likely  to  attend,  and  that  the  names  and 
addressee  of  the  delegates  chosen  are  sent  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Congress,  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.D.,  No.  10 
Livingston  Park,  Rochester,  New  York. 

For  five  years  past  tbe  meetings  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  been  held  with  increasing  interest. 
The  convention  at  Poughkeepsie  last  year  was  a 
most  notable  gathering.  The  work  of  our  Boards 
was  powerfully  presented  by  no  lees  than  forty 
speakers,  in  addressee  of  exceptional  power  not  to 
say  brilliancy.  All  the  Presbyteries  but  three 
were  represented, and  many  of  the  Woman’s  Pres¬ 
byterial  Societies  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Cburches.  By  the  Secretaries  of  our  Boards, 
the  delegates  and  others  who  attend,  and  all  who 
have  studied  into  tbe  results  of  these  gatherings, 
it  is  recognized  that  they 'prove  a  most  valuable 
missionary  agency,  spread  widely  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  work  of  the  Boards,  make  an  abid¬ 
ing  impression  upon  the  residents  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  in  which  they  are  held,  and,  through  the 
delegates,  carry  much  good  to  all  parte  of  the 
Synod ;  they  have  also  stimulated  a  number  of 
other  Synods  to  inaugurate  similar  missionary 
conventions. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  Congress  this  year 
even  more  interesting  and  valuable,  if  possible, 
than  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

Reduced  rates  will  be  given  by  tbe  railroads, 
on  tbe  certificate  plan,  and  the  hotels  and  board¬ 
ing  houses  of  Auburn  will  make  specially  rea¬ 
sonable  charges  for  entertainment.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  Executive  Committee  for  this  years’ 
Congress  are:  Q.  B.  F.  Hallock,  Chairman,  ID 
Livingston  Park,  Rochester,  New  York ;  Samuel 
T.  Clarke,  Secretary,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Edward  Huntting  Rudd,  Treasurer,  120  Elast 
Thirty- fourth  street.  New  York  City;  John  Bal- 
com  Shaw,  Martin  D.  Kneeland,  George  C. 
Yeisley,  Charles  A.  Richmond,  A.  Woodruff 
Halsey,  L.  Merrill  Miller,  Allen  Macy  Dulles 
and  Samuel  W.  Pratt. 
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THE  HOLY  WEEK-PALM  SUNDAY  AND 
EASTER. 

Although  the  Preebyteriau  Church  is  not  giveu 
to  the  commemoration  of  special  days  in  the 
year,  looking  upon  the  weekly  Sabbath  as  the 
only  “holy  day,”  yet  it  has  been  gradually  in¬ 
clining  towards  the  celebration  of  other  days, 
and  especially  of  the  last  week  of  our  Saviour’s 
life  on  earth — known  as  the  “Holy  Week,” 
through  which  we  are  now  passing.  Last  Sunday 
was  Palm  Sunday,  when  we  saw  the  children  pass¬ 
ing  our  door  bearing  palms,  as  told  in  the  Gospels : 
and  next  Sunday  is  Easter,  the  day  of  triumph 
over  life;  when  they  will  be  bearing  lillies  in 
token  of  His  triumph  over  death.  In  the  inter¬ 
val  are  Qethsemane  and  Calvary  1  Such  are  the 
contrasts  and  yet  the  vitally  connected  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  God-man  on  this  earth  of  ours. 
The  world  of  to-day  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  triumphs;  religion  waves  the  palm  and  dis¬ 
plays  the  lily  with  much  fervor  and  some  osten¬ 
tation.  What  it  thinks  of  the  garden  agony  and 
the  cross  of  suffering  is  not  so  easily  determined. 

Of  that  wonderful  week  in  our  Lord’s  life,  the 
events  of  Thursday  evening  and  Friday  are  the 
heart  and  soul.  The  flnal  feast  gives  the  outward 
form  by  which  it  is  possible  to  commemorate 
in  Attest  memorial  the  ultimate  act  of  the 
world’s  Redeemer.  His  wrestle  when  alone  with 
the  issue  preceded  His  public  immolation.  His 
victory  in  Gethsemane  was  the  prelude  of  His 
victory  on  Calvary.  It  is  signiflcant,  therefore, 
that  all  the  world  goes  up  by  its  representatives 
every  year  to  Jerusalem,  to  celebrate  the  Pass 
over  Week,  and  so  properly  to  keep  its  Easter. 
We  refresh  our  memories  and  quicken  our  emo 
tions  by  reading  the  narratives  of  these  pilgrims 
to  the  holy  places  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
fervid  Guthrie,  the  placid  Schaff,  make  appeal 
to  our  historic  sense  of  reality,  in  the  facts  of 
Christ’s  life,  death  and  resurrection.  Our  great 
teacher,  Edward  Robinson,  led  us  with  sure 
foot  over  the  ground  on  which  the  feet  of  Jesus 
passed  with  a  heart  beating  humanly  in  response 
to  the  momentous  meanings  of  His  divine  mis¬ 
sion.  We  have  just  been  reading  Dr.  Field’s 
story  of  the  communion  service  held  in  the  city, 
after  which  he  walked  to  Gethsemane  while  the 
Paschal  moon  came  up  over  the  heights  of  OH 
vet  and  looked  down  upon  the  valley  as  it  did 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  These  are  things 
which  make  the  unity  of  all  Christians  possible. 

And  it  seems  that  the  lesson  of  this  time  be¬ 
tween  the  palm  and  the  lily  must  be  forever  su¬ 
preme  ;  the  separate  lessons  are  subordinate.  The 
grandeur  of  Christ  gave  Him  closest  fellowship 
with  men  in  the  greatness  of  Hissuffering  for  them. 
This  was  so,  and  could  be  so,  only  because  He  was 
divine  as  well  as  human.  It  was  so,  as  we  can 
more  and  more  readily  concede,  because  to  Him 
sorrow  was  not  failure  as  death  was  not  defeat. 
He  did  not  fail  to  live  rightly,  largely,  to  the 
highest  purpose,  because  Ha  was  always  in  ear¬ 
nest  and  at  last  fell  prostrate  in  unuttera¬ 
ble  sorrow  and  stress  of  spirit.  That  valley  of 
sorrow  shows  us  the  profound  depth  of  the  sea 
over  which  humanity  speeds  its  shimmering  way 
from  shore  to  shore,  from  one  shadow  to  the 
other  shade.  If  life  were  shallow,  superficial, 
a  thing  of  laughter,  a  season  of  jest,  these  graver 
experiences  might  be  out  of  place,  and  if  we 
found  them  and  fell  into  them,  they  might  be 
the  abyss.  It  might,  too,  then  be  a  question 
whether  life  was  worth  living  for  so  little  even 
as  unceasing  laughter,  a  prolonged  jest,  a  sue 
cessful  play.  But  when  we  come  close  enough  to 
Christ  to  hear  the  measured  rhythm  of  His 
steady  pulses,  there  grows  upon  us  a  sense  of 
grandeur  in  simply  being  a  man  among  other 
men,  to  whom  this  messenger  from  God  brings 


an  exalted  ideal  and  an  eternal  hope.  How 
the  most  ancient  legend  of  the  church  glows 
above  the  glitter  of  our  slighter  delights,  joys, 
gains  and  goods;  “Viacrucis,  Via  lucisl’’  for  if 
there  be  no  cross  in  the  way  there  can  be  no 
light.  Our  ambition  should  be  great  enough  to 
make  us  glad  to  go  where  our  Lord  has  led  the 
way. 

The  lesson  of  Gethsemane  itself  is  summed  up 
in  the  charge:  “Tarry  ye  here  and  watch  while 
I  go  and  pray  yonder.’’  It  makes  of  life  itself 
a  holy  week.  You  cry  out  that  your  lot  is  hard, 
that  others  fare  better  and  deserve  lees.  You 
loathe  your  life  because  it  has  a  depth ;  you 
think  every  one  else  has  a  happier  if  a  shallower 
life.  That  is  to  forget  how  close  we  come  to 
Him  when  we  are  set  to  watch  by  Hie  agony. 
That  watch  is  a  true  waiting  for  glory. 

R.  A.  S. 


PROFESSOR  BRIGGS  AND  UNION  THEO¬ 
LOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Briggs  has  retired 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  connected 
himself  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  This  is 
not  a  sudden  step,  but  was  virtually  taken  a  year 
or  two  since.  From  the  time  that  he  was  tried 
for  heresy  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and 
its  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  be  has  not  felt  at  home  in  a  Church, 
which  he  thought  had  treated  him  so  unjustly, 
and  he  withdrew  quietly  from  its  communion 
with  his  family  and  thereafter  attended  the 
Episcopal  Church.  And  now  be  has  formally 
transferred  his  relations  to  a  Church  in  which 
he  is  welcomed  and  honored  as  he  deserves  to 
be.  Bishop  Potter,  as  we  know  from  many  con 
versat  one,  has  the  greatest  personal  regard  for 
him  as  well  as  appreciation  of  his  learning,  and 
will  give  him  a  very  warm  welcome.  We  do  not 
hear  that  he  will  retire  from  his  professorship  in 
Union  Seminary,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  reason 
why  he  should.  He  will  be  the  same  eminent 
scholar  that  be  was  before,  and  his  teachings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  will  be  as  rich  and 
instructive  as  ever.  For  ourselves,  while  we  re 
gret  personally  his  severance  of  old  relations,  he 
will  never  be  to  us  anything  less  than  a  beloved 
friend  and  brother. 

To  those  of  us  whose  memories  go  back  many 
years,  this  Seminary  [has  very  sacred  associations 
with  the  beloved  and  honored  dead.  Four  men 
are  always  in  my  memory :  Dr.  Adams,  who  had 
a  certain  nobleness  in  bearing  as  in  character 
that  led  Dean  Stanley,  when  in  this  country 
to  speak  of  him  as  answering  as  few  men  did  to 
his  ideal  of  Christian  manliness;  Henry  B 
Smith,  thinker,  scholar,  and  teacher,  all  in  one 
Roswell  B.  Hitchcock,  the  eloquent  preacher, 
who  was  equally  inspiring  in  the  pulpit  and 
professor’s  chair;  and  oui  dear  Dr.  Schaff, 
who  talked  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  of  the 
Reformers,  as  if  be  bad  been  a  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  walked  by  their  side,  and 
learned  from  them  the  words  of  everlasting  truth. 
What  an  inspiration  are  such  men  to  those  who 
come  after  them  I 

The  Seminary  is  now,  we  believe,  as  prosper¬ 
ous  as  ever  in  all  its  past  history,  if  not  still 
more  so.  Professor  Francis^  Brown  is  born  to 
be  a  teacher,  and  wins  at  once  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  students;  while  the  younger  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brown  is  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears. 
Full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  which  he  has 
carried  into  hie  studies  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
infuses  the  lame  spirit  into  tboee  whom  he 
teaches;  while  the  last  addition  to  the  Faculty 
in  the  nex  President,  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
has  taken  the  hearts  of  everybody.  He  is  as 
great  a  favorite  in  the  pulpits  of  New  York,  as  he 
was  in  the  pulpits  of  Brooklyn.  Altogether  the 
beloved  Seminary  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
new  century,  with  the  promise  of  cont  nued  and 
ever  increasing  prosperity  and  usefulness 

H.  M.  F. 


“  AN  ANGEL  TOUCHED  ME  1” 

I  will  not  say  that  it  was  “about  the  time  of 
the  evening  sacrifice,’’  for  it  comes  not  so  often, 
but  once  in  the  year  I  feel  something  in  the  air 
as  if  an  angel  touched  me.  He  always  comes  in 
the  spring-time  and  at  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  and  whispers:  “This  is  not  your  rest  I’’  It 
cannot  be  the  angel  of  death,  for  his  voice  is 
soft  and  low,  and  ineffably  sweet,  as  of  one  who 
brings  a  message  that  the  listener  loves  to  hear. 
No:  it  is  the  angel  of  life,  who  comes  when 
‘The  winter  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear 
on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come.  ’’  And  so  he  whispers,  “The  seasons 
will  keep  their  round ;  the  spring  time  will  come 
and  go  when  you  are  not  here  to  feel  its  returning 
warmth;  to  see  the  fresh  springing  grass,  nor  to 
bear  the  song  of  birds.  ’’  But  (the  angel  seems  to 
be  almost  impatient  of  the  great  secret)  “this  is 
not  your  rest.  Fair  and  beautiful  as  is  this 
world,  there  is  one  that  is  fairer  still  I’’ 

To  every  man  the  most  important  days  of  bis 
little  life  are  that  in  which  he  came  into  the 
world,  and  that  in  which  he  will  go  out  of  it. 
They  may  not  have  the  slightest  consequence  to 
any  one  else :  they  are  only  the  dates  to  be  put  on 
his  tomb  stone;  but  to  him  the  first  date  marks 
the  point  from  which  be  began  to  run  hie  race, 
and  when  the  year  comes  round,  he  naturally 
stops  beside  the  milestone,  and  has  a  few  sober 
reflections,  that  may  perhaps  be  of  profit  to 
others  as  well  as  to  himself. 

My  own  “milestone’’  is  the  third  of  April — a 
narrow  escape  from  the  first — for  one  would  not 
like  to  be  boro  on  April  fool’s  day,  though  Bis¬ 
marck  was,  but  he  could  stand  it,  while  others 
might  not.  The  third  day  of  the  month  carries  no 
ill  omen  with  it,  nor  would  it  have  any  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  calendar,  if  Edward  Everett  Hale 
bad  not  chosen  to  be  born  on  the  same  day, 
which  gives  it  a  certain  distinction,  and  as  he 
is  of  such  a  friendly  nature  that  he  calls  me  his 
“twin  brother,’’  I  catch  a  little  of  the  light  that 
falls  upon  him,  and  that  is  one  reason,  with 
others,  why  I  like  to  keep  in  remembrance  the 
day  on  which  I  began  to  live  and  breathe. 

It  is  something  to  know  that  I  opened  my 
little  eyes  on  this  world  with  a  benediction,  for 
a  missionary  from  the  Far  East  once  wrote  ma 
that  when  I  was  one  hour  old,  he  with  my 
father  knelt  beside  my  mother’s  bed,  and  prayed 
that  I  might  be  a  good  man.* 

Sixty  years  after  I  visited  the  East  where  that 
missionary  had  spent  his  life,  and  kept  my 
birthday  in  Jerusalem.  I  had  been  to  Bethany, 
and  stood  with  streaming  eyes  within  the  grotto, 
where  is  inscribed  upon  the  rock,  “Here  was 
born  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Virgin  Mary.’’  I  had 
sat  on  the  hillside  at  night  and  looked  up  into 
the  heavens,  through  which  the  angels  soared 
and  sang,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  peace 
on  earth;  good  will  to  men.’’  And  now  I  had 
come  to  the  point  where  the  life  that  began  in 
Bethany  was  ended.  It  was  the  Holy  Week,  and 
I  was  in  a  very  tender  mood,  as  much  of  my 
time  was  spent  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre.  Whether  the  exact  spot  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  or  not,  it  was  enough  for  me  that  it  had 
been  so  accepted  for  sixteen  hundred  years ;  that 
this  pavement  had  been  worn  by  the  footsteps  of 
unnumbered  generations;  that  millions  bad  here 
knelt  and  prayed  and  wept  tears  of  joy  as  well 
as  of  sorrow,  since  if  one  riven  rock  recalled  the 
agony  of  the  crucifixion,  another  which  marked 


*  If  one  hour  seems  rather  young.  It  is  nothing  to  that 
of  the  present  King  of  Spain,  whe  gave  his  first  royal 
reception  when  b*  was  hardly  one  minute  old,  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rigid  Spanish  etiquette,  the  little  morsel 
of  humanity  was  laid  tenderly  on  a  golden  platter,  and 
pasted  around  a  circle  of  diplomats,  that  they  might  all 
be  able  to  swear  that  be  was  of  royal  blood.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  I  shall  have  to  refer  my  readers  ts 
“  Old  Spain  and  New  Spain.  ’ 
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the  place  of  the  sepulchre  brought  home  to  the 
heart  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

But  the  scene  of  that  “Uoly  Week”  that  went 
to  my  heart  was  the  communion  in  the  English 
Church.  The  service  was  not  new.  It  was  the 
same  in  which  I  had  often  joined  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Atlantic,  but  it  took  on  a  new  solem¬ 
nity  from  the  place  and  the  hour:  as  it  was  in 
Jerusalem,  and  was  on  Thursday  night,  the  very 
“night  on  which  our  Lord  was  betrayed.”  As 
I  sat  there  the  years  that  were  past  swept  over 
me  like  a  flood.  Four-fifths  of  my  life  were 
gone !  Should  1  not  try  to  spend  the  rest  in 
doing  good  ?  At  the  close  of  the  service  Dean 
Howson  and  a  few  friends  went  out  to  the 
Carden  of  Gethsemane  and  knelt  under  the  olive 
trees,  which  are  so  ancient  that  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  they  are  the  very  ones  under  which  our 
Saviour  prostrated  himself  for  the  last  time,  and 
there  they  renewed  their  dedication  to  Hie  ser¬ 
vice  till  the  end  should  come.  As  they  rose 
from  their  knees,  the  full  moon,  (which  from 
the  earliest  days  fixed  the  time  of  the  Passover, ) 
rose  over  the  top  of  Olivet. 

Eleven  years  later,  my  birthday  found  me  in 
Paris,  where,  as  I  must  “do  something,  ”  I  went 
to  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  had  the  sense  of  importance,  that  came 
from  being  lifted  a  thousand  feet  above  my  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  which  made  me  a  little  giddy,  and 
I  was  so  “set  up”  by  my  brief  eminence,  that  1 
was  ready  to  try  another  way  of  ascent  by  going 
up  in  a  balloon  (  I)  but  on  second  thought  con¬ 
cluded  that  one  such  “exaltation”  was  enough. 
My  friend.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  has  a  fondness  for 
these  high  altitudes,  but  the  atmosphere  is  a 
little  too  much  attenuated  for  me,  and  I  think  I 
shall  pet  along  better  by  keeping  on  a  lower 
level,  and  so  in  closer  touch  with  my  fellow 
beings,  finding  nothing  in  life  so  well  worth  living 
tor,  as  the  simple  round  of  doing  good,  and  so 
reaping,  as  the  only  reward,  that  of  loving  and 
being  loved. 

Some  of  my  friends  in  Paris  were  kind  enough 
to  keep  the  day  in  remembrance,  but  no  social 
courtesy  touched  me  quite  so  much  as  a  few 
lines  from  one  who,  though  born  an  American, 
has  given  her  life  to  the  most  distinguished 
preacher  of  France,  Pare  Hyacinthe : 

Paris,  Aprils,  1893. 

Salve  !  good  traveller,  ”  Evangelist”  and  friend  1 
Distance  is  nangbt,  when  in  the  holy  trend 
Heavenward,  Love  follows,  watches,  waits  and 
guides 

Across  great  continents  and  seas  with  angry  tides. 
And  Time  is  naught,  when  eternal  youth  is  ours. 
Then  welcome  back  to  France  1  with  love  and  spring 
and  flowers. 

For  this  your  birthday— 71,  the  milestones  say  .  ,  .  ! 
Salve  I  and  Adieu  1  The  New  World  calls  thee  away  1 
With  love-speed  and  with  God  1 

Emilie  Htacintiie  Loyson. 

That'was'five  years 'ago,  since  which  I  have 
taken  another  long  stretch  towards  the  goal.  But 
if  I  have  travelled  on  a  good  way  in  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  life,  I  have  not  travelled  alone,  and  it  is 
cheering  to  hear  the  voice  of  one'who  leads  me 
in  the  race: 

Brooklyn,  April  2.  1898. 

Beloved  Brothek  Field: 

As  'one  of  the  “veterans  of  seventy-six'’  I  bid  you 
hearty  welcome  into  our  ancient  and  honorable  fra¬ 
ternity.  To  you  and  me  1822  is  an  “  annus  mirabi- 
lis  it  was  the  year  one  in  our  calendar  when  we 
set  out  on  pilgrimage.  By  a  kind  Providence  I  set 
out  early  in  January,  and  thus  got  out  of  the  way 
of  you  and  General  Grant,  who  “  broke  camp  ”  and 
followed  on  three  months  later.  How  delightful 
has  been  our  sweet  fellowship — “passing  the  love  of 
women  ” — in  the  progressive  marchings  of  our  good 
Evangelist  on  the  King’s  highway  1  How  closely 
have  we  kept  step  in  its  columns,  and  have  borne 
Aloft  the  banner  of^  t  e  Cross  I  No  differences  in 


judgment  have  ever  reached  the  inner  core  of  our 
abounding  heart-affection. 

These  recurring  strokes  of  the  great  clock  of 
Time  remind  you  and  me  that  we  are  on  the  home¬ 
stretch:  and  the  “goal  of  the  prize”  cannot  be  far 
ahead.  Let  us  tighten  our  loins,  my  dear  comrade, 
and  count  every  remaining  hour  more  and  more 
precious  for  service  until  the  sunset  gun  is  fired, 
and  our  eyes  that  close  on  earth  may  behold  the 
King  in  His  beauty.  Above  all  things,  let  us  not 
idle  away  one  moment  of  life’s  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  Sabbath  morning  of  glory  may  break  so 
soon  I  Yours  in  the  love  that  never  faileth, 
Theodore  L.  Cutler. 

And  now  again  comes  the  even  tide,  and  once 
more  there  is  the  light  touch  of  the  angel  and 
the  whisper,  “This  is  not  your  rest.”  Do  1 
shrink  from  the  whisper  or  the  touch  ?  On  the 
contrary  I  find  that  life  grows  richer  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  end.^  The  river  broadens  to  the  sea. 
No  hour  of  the  day  is  so  peaceful  as  that  of  the 
going  down  of  the  sun.  The  setting  only  antici¬ 
pates  the  rising  again.  The  sunset  is  forerunner 
of  the  dawn.  When  I  came  to  live  in  the  great 
city,  among  my  first  acquaintances  were  Alice 
and  Phoebe  Cary,  and  now  that  both  are  {.one, 
I  think  of  the  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  that  they 
kept  through  many  trials,  the  memory  of  which 
gives  a  new  tenderness  to  the  hymn  of  ihe  latter, 
whenever  I  hear  it  sung  b>  some  thrilling  voice: 

“One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o’er. 

Pm  nearer  my  Father’s  house  to-day 
Then  I’ve  ever  been  before.” 

In  that  sweet  faith  and  hope  life  has  no  bur¬ 
den  that  we  cannot  bear,  and  death  no  terror 
when  it  but  swings  open  the  gate  through  which 
we  pass  into  the  city.  H.  M.  F. 


In  the  midst  of  ail  these  congratulations  comes 
a  great  sorrow,  in  the  death  of  the  wife  of 
Justice  Brewer, of  Washington,  a  man  who,  from 
hie  position  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers  only 
in  his  public  character.  Rut  in  the  circle  of 
hie  home  he  is  one  of  the  most  affectionate  of 
men.  The  death  of  a  daughter  a  year  since  was 
a  terrible  blow,  which  has  hastened  the  death  of 
her  mother.  As  Judge  Brewer,  before  coming  to 
Washington,  resided  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
his  wife  is  to  be  buried  there,  beside  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
and  in  death  they  are  not  divided. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  give  proof  of  the  weakness 
that  sometimes  comes  with  advancing  years,  in 
letting  the  following  be  seen  by  any  eyes  but  my 
own.  It  leally  takes  me  off  my  feet,  and  I 
should  make  haste  to  throw  it  into  the  fire, or  hide 
it  in  some  secret  place,  if  it  did  not  come  from 
a  man  who  is  generally  supposed  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  be  in  hie  right  mind :  indeed  some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  is  a  man  of  no  common 
attainments;  that  he  is  at  home  in  half  a  dozen 
languages,  and  is  familiar  with  the  literatures 
of  as  many  countries.  Whereupon  I  make  haste 
to  put  on  record  the  following,  knowing  that  I 
shall  never  receive  such  a  compliment  again: 

Bryan,  Ohio,  Apiil  2,  1898. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:— W’hat  a  splendid  oration  you 
have  given  us  in  the  last  Evangelist !  None  of  the 
speeches  in  Congress,  nor  articles  in  the  papers  that 
I  have  read,  can  compare  with  it  in  a  closene.ss  and 
exactness  of  statement,  which  is  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  and  ennobled  by  Christian  love. 
It  has  thrilled  me  to  the  heart. 

Yours  ever, 

Thomas  Doooett. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  of  my  critics  say, 
“Print  that  and  then  die  I”  I  accept  the  condi¬ 
tion.  Such  praise  is  worth  dying  for.  and  I 
promise  to  depart  out  of  this  world.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 


GOOD  MEN  OF  SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Truman  P.  Handy  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  at  the  age  of  more  than  ninety  years,  has 
recalled  to  our  friend  and  brother,  Augustus  W. 
Cowles,  late  President  of  Elmira  College,  some 
reminiscences  of  the  great  and  good  men  of  the 
past : 

As  I  recall  the  earliest  memories  of  my  hoy- 
hood  they  seem  like  far  off  visions  of  Alpine 
scenery,  mountains  and  valleys  are  veiled  in 
mist,  but  some  peaks  rise  far  up  into  the  azure 
sky ;  as  when  I  once  saw  the  silvery  wedge  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  the  valley  of  Chamounix. 

When  about  five  years  old,  my  mother  took  me 
to  see  the  grand  ovation  given  to  General  Lafay¬ 
ette,  who  passed  through  the  village  of  Geneva, 
New  York,  the  home  of  my  early  years.  1  well 
remember  the  vai-t  crowd,  the  great  military  dis¬ 
play,  the  scarlet  and  blue  uniforms  of  the 
artillery,  the  bear  skin  caps  of  the  cavalry,  the 
platform  decorated  with  evergreens;  and  I  was 
able  to  reod  in  large  capitals  on  arches  over  the 
speaker’s  stand  the  two  names — Waehington- 
Lafayette.  I  remember  the  crowding  people  who 
pressed  around  the  carriage  to  grasp  the  hand  of 
the  distinguished  Frenchman,  the  friend  of 
Washington,  whom  a  grateful  nation  delighted 
to  honor.  I  can  distinctly  call  to  mind  the 
small  gray  head  of  the  Marquis  as  he  reached  out 
his  hand  to  greet  the  people.  It  was  a  great 
thing  that  such  a  memorable  event  should  come 
into  the  first  memories  of  a  boy  to  whom  the 
great  world  was  a  mystery  and  a  wonder. 

Another  of  the  first  great  things  of  these  early 
years  was  my  first  Sunday-school.  He  who  was 
at  that  time  Superintendent  has  but  recently 
finished  a  long  distinguished  life  of  exceptional 
success  and  usefulness.  He  was  the  late  Hon. 
Charles  Butler,  the  eminent  Christian  lawyer 
of  New  York.  How  plainly  I  can  now  see  him  1 
and  hear  his  peculiar  slight  lisp  in  articulation. 
Yet  it  is  seventy  years  since  he  was  Sunday- 
school  Superintendent  and  I  a  Sunday  school 
scholar  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Geneva, 
New  York. 

At  that  time  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
of  the  teachers  ^of  that  Sunday  school  was  Tru¬ 
man  P.  Handy,  late  a  distinguished  hanker  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  then  a  teller  in  the  bank  of 
Geneva.  I  well  remember  that  I  considered  him 
the  finest  looking  young  man  I  had  ever  seen. 
Perfect  in  elegance  of  person,  manners,  drees 
and  serious  dignity,  he  was  my  model  of  a 
Christian  gentleman ;  and,  1  have  never  found 
reason  to  change  that  opinion  of  my  boyhood. 
Though  sometimes  the  elegantly  dressed  young 
Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  now  the  octogenarian 
Emeritus  Professor  at  Auburn  was  my  next  beet 
example  of  personal  elegance.  He  was  also  a 
teacher  in  the  same  Sunday  school. 

The  first  and  handsomest  newly  married  couple 
that  I  definitely  remember  was  this  same  Mr. 
Handy  and  his  beautiful  bride.  She  was  one 
of  the  teachers  in  our  school  and  sister  of  my 
boy  comrade  and  life  long  friend.  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Hall.  She  held  a  similar  place  in  my  boyish 
admiration  with  her  handsome  husband.  One 
of  the  scholars  in  Mr.  Handy’s  class  became  the 
distinguished  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.  of  Andover 
After  more  than  ninety  years  of  rare  phys'cal 
and  mental  vigor  and  of  great  financial  success 
and  extensive  usefulness,  he  has  entered  into 
rest  as  “a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.” 

Another  aged  disciple  who  went  out  from  the 
same  church  in  Geneva  was  John  B.  Hall,  who 
also  passed  beyond  his  ninetieth  year,  before 
he  entered  the  pearly  gates.  He  was  a  layman 
of  great  force  of  character,  a  successful  business 
man,  an  earnest,  liberal,  spiritual  Christian  and 
a  progressive  Presbyterian  in  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania.  These  three  Christian  laymen 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  divine  assurance 
to  those  who  in  early  life  choose  heavenly 
wisdom  :  “Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand 
and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honor.” 

A.  W.  C. 

Elmira  Collxob,  April  4,1897. 
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LETTER  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

It  is  a  good  test  of  patience — or  of  boldness — 
to  secure  a  seat  in  the  galleries  of  the  House  or 
Senate  in  these  exciting  times.  Such  crowds 
have  seldom  been  seen  at  the  Capitol  before. 
For  hours  before  noon  they  blockade  the  marble 
stair-cases  and  besiege  the  gallery  doors,  and  for 
hours  after  every  seat  is  taken,  stand. in  line  and 
wait  for  early  comers  to  leave,  when  the  first 
one— or  the  most  determined — slips  into  the 
vacant  place.  Two  stylish  young  women  arrived 
somewhat  late,  and  elbowed  their  way  through 
the  crush  to  take  up  their  positions  exactly  in 
front  of  the  closed  door.  An  elderly  lady  who 
had  been  standing  patiently  for  an  hour  or  two, 
quietly  beckoned  the  door  keeper,  and  pointed 
out  the  offending  ones.  “Those  two  by  the 
door — do  you  see  ? — those  with  the  feathers — 
have  this  moment  arrived— they  ought  not  to 
precede  us  who  have  waited  so  long!’’  “I  see,’’ 
nodding  hie  head  emphatically.  “  They  don't  get 
in.”  And  they  didn’t  I 
Another,  more  fortunate — a  lady  of  dignified 
presence  and  fertile  in  resource— noted  that  all 
the  room  there  was  left  was  in  the  diplomatic 
gallery.  Quietly  she  awaited  the  arrival  of  a 
party  who  had  the  right  to  enter  there,  then 
calmly,  with  all  assurance,  swept  in  after  them, 
and  sank  unquestioned,  into  a  convenient  seat 
“I  know  it  was  dreadful, ’’  she  said,  in  telling 
the  story  afterward,  “and  yet,  I’m  not  sure,  if 
I  had  the  chance,  that  I  shouldn’t  do  it  again  1’’ 
It  is  no  wonder  that  people  like  to  be  where 
there  is  something  going  on — following  the  same 
impulse  that  sends  the  boys  running  to  a  fire. 
In  the  House  there  have  been  some  turbulent 
scenes,  yet  nothing  as  sensational  as  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  few  remarkable  speeches  on  Cuba, 
by  Senators  Proctor,  Qallinger,  Thurston  and 
Mason,  led  up  with  dramatic  effect  from  a  dis¬ 
passionate  statement  of  facts  to  an  outburst  of 
oratorical  indignation.  Applause  from  the  fioor 
and  galleries  could  not  be  suppressed.  After 
many  delays,  the  crisis  presses  upon  us,  and  it 
needs  no  prophet  to  see  war  upon  the  near  horizon. 

I  read  in  last  night’s  paper  a  letter  to  the 
President  from  Mrs.  Henrotin,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  pledg¬ 
ing  the  support  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  Ameri¬ 
can  club  women  to  a  war  in  the  interests  of 
humanity.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the 
clubs  represented  in  the  Federation  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  declare  themselves  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion;  yet  the  phrase,  “a  quarter  of  a  million 
American  women’’  has  an  imposing  sound,  and 
the  Woman’s  Club  seems  certain  to  be  a  social, 
if  not  a  political  factor — the  more  so  when  we 
refiect  that  not  all,  probably  not  even  a  majority 
of  the  clubs,  belong  to  the  federation  at  all.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  was  expressed  last  year  in 
a  new  sort  of  women’s  congress — a  congress  of 
mothers,  meeting  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discuss¬ 
ing  the  right  rearing  of  children  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  parents  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  Mothers’  Congress  has  its  permanent 
head  quarters  here  in  Washington  with  pleasant 
offices  upon  a  leading  thoroughfare.  Here  I 
learned  of  the  enthusiastic  President,  Mrs. 
Bimey,  some  details  of  their  work  of  correspond¬ 
ence  and  organisation,  and  hints  of  the  coming 
meeting. 

It  has  been  arranged  to  meet  in  this  city, 
remaining  in  session  an  entire  week,  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh  of  May.  Among  the 
prominent  speakers  who  have  promised  to  assist, 
are  Dr.  Wood-Alien  of  Ann  Arbor,  Professor 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  Dr.  Hailmann,  Dr. 
Qallaudet,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Gardner.  The  rail¬ 
roads  have  granted  special  rates,  and  delegates 
are  expected  from  Mothers’  Clubs  all  over  the 
country. 

In  these  local  clubs  or  circles  the  education  of 
the  mothers  is  carried  on,  in  most  cases  with 
the  active  co-operation  of  teachers  and  kinder¬ 


garteners,  and  sometimes  of  the  fathers  also.  If 
the  “Mothers’  Congress’’  is  largely  composed  of 
old  maids,  as  carping  critics  declare,  that  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  teachers,  who  are  often~ the  true 
spiritual  mothers.  The  real  mother  is  the  first, 
but  not  always  the  most  important  factor  in  tbe 
life  of  her  child.  It  is  said  that  one  tangible 
result  of  the  first  Congrees  was  the  organization 
of  many  Mothers’  Clubs.  How  many  there  were, 
or  are,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  I 
do  know  that  some  have  been  working  success¬ 
fully  along  these  lines  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  the  movement  started 
five  years  ago  with  a  handful  of  earnest  women, 
and  there  are  now  ten  or  eleven  neighborhood 
clubs  with  a  membership  of  several  hundred, 
while  many  who  are  not  members  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  meetings  and  lectures. 

This  work  is  not  all  theoretical,  as  some  im¬ 
agine  ;  although  the  value  of  correct  theories  is 
not  to  be  lightly  estimated,  and  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  they  are  correct  we  must  test  them 
fairly  in  our  daily  lives.  Many  of  us,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  talk  by  the  book^and  act  upon  im 
pulse,  or  habit  or  traditibn."‘Liet  us  practice  at 
home  what  we  learn  at  the  Mothers’  Club,  and 
bring  to  the  club^  the  lessons  of  our  failures, 
frankly  exposing  the  discrepancies  between  our 
theories  and  the  facte  that  we  have  encountered. 
The  wisdom  born  of  many  mothers’  experiences 
must  be  better  than  the  self-assurance  of  one 
mother,  who  brings  up  her  children  on  an  in¬ 
fallible  system,  or,  more  ofter,  on  no  system  at 
all  I  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 


TRUMAN  P.  HANDY. 

The  pen  falters.  Words  utterily  fail  at  a  time 
like  this,  adequately  to  express  the  feelings  of 
those,  who  must  realize  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Handy.  It  has  been 
apparent  to  most  of  hie  friends  for  many  months, 
that  he  was  failing  in  health,  and  that  the  in¬ 
evitable  end  was  slowly,  but  surely  approaching. 
It  came,  calmly  and  peacefully,  and  “at  evening 
time  it  was  light.’’  What  a  loss  to  this  church, 
of  which  from  its  formation,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active,  faithful,  and  beloved  members. 
What  a  loss  to  the  community,  in  which,  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  he  has  walked,  a  fig¬ 
ure,  conspicuous  for  its  earnestness  and  sincer¬ 
ity,  its  faithfulness  and  consistency,  “A  living 
epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men.’’  What  a 
legacy  he  has  left  to  us  who  remain.  Whot  an 
inspiration  and  example.  Upon  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  church  in  1844,  Mr.  Handy  was 
elected  a  Deacon,  which  office  he  filled  for  three 
years.  He  was  then  elected  Elder,  in  which 
position  he  served  continuously  until  his  death, 
a  period  of  over  fifty  years.  For  twenty-three 
years  of  that  time,  he  was  also  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school,  and  always  a  teacher,  or 
regular  attendant  upon  its  sessions,  and  was 
never  happier  than  when  engaged  in  this  service. 
The  last  day  he  was  permitted  to  attend  divine 
worship,  he  was  in  his  accustomed  place  in  the 
Senior  Bible  Class.  It  is  with  no  want  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  those  who  remain,  to  say,  that  his 
departure  causes  a  vacancy  in  the  ranks,  which 
cannot  easily  be  filled,  for  upon  few  are  bestowed 
BO  many  of  the  natural  Christian  graces  with 
which  be  was  so  liberally  endowed.  But  what 
would  he  have  us  do  if  from  his  exalted  place  he 
oorld  give  us  a  meaeage  to  day  ?  Certainly  not 
falter,  or  pause  to  mourn  by  the  wayside,  but 
rather  close  up  the  ranks,  and  unitedly  push 
on,  to  the  saving  of  souls,  and  the  upbuilding  of 
the  dear  church  he  loved  so  well.  “Forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  press 
toward  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.’’ 

This  tribute  to  its  venerable  elder  and  its  old¬ 
est  member,  is  printed  in  the  “Calendar’’  of  the 
Second  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  week 
beginning  March  27th,  and  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  brotherhood  for  one  who  for 
over  half  a  century  had  been  a  pillar  of  Chris 
tian  society  and  a  power  in  the  city,  the  State 
and  the  country.  One  who  has  from  early  child¬ 
hood  known  and  loved  Mr.  Handy,  and  who,  as 
the  friend  of  his  pastor  at  two  periods,  the  late 
Dr.  James  Ells,  has  had  more  than  one  occasion 
to  come  into  personal  touch  with  his  strong  man¬ 
hood  and  bis  religious  character,  can  beet  appre¬ 


ciate  and  join  most  heartily  in  these  words  that 
are  as  truthful  as  they  are  tender.  What  the 
Second  Church  baa  be»n  to  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Handy  has  been  in  all  respects,  to  the  Second 
Church.  He  literally  “had  it  in  his  heart 
it  was  woven  into  his  life  and  his  life  was  woven 
into  the  church.  Some  are  still  living  who  re¬ 
member  the  service  at  which  the  hymn,  “Jesus, 
lover  of  my  soul,’’  was  first  surg  to  the  tuno 
“Refuge,”  which  its  composer,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hol¬ 
brook,  ea  d  was  “written  in  tears  and  sung  in 
tears,”  Mr.  Handy  being  the  only  one  of  tb& 
cboir  whose  voice  did  not  fail  for  weeping. 
That  was  the  singular  grandeur  of  the  man 
whose  spirit  inspired  the  church  so  lorg  and 
still,  we  believe,  hovers  over  it  in  benediction. 
The  treaeures  of  such  a  life  are  the  riches  of  the 
church ;  they  never  perish.  They  are  only  trans¬ 
ferred  from  earth  to  heaven.  R.  A.  S. 


The  closing  exercises  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody’s 
Training  School,  at  Northfield,  which  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  eight  years,  were  held  oa 
March  31st,  in  the  presence  of  visitors.  The 
large  dining  room  was  very  prettily  decorated, 
and  the  exercises  began  with  papers  read  by  sev- 
eral  of  the  students,  on  subjects  taken  up  during 
the  year.  Exhibitions  of  sewing,  cooking  and 
drawing  were  made,  and  at  the  close.  Dr.  C.  I. 
Scofield  gave  a  helpful  address  on  “The  Trained 
Christian  Worker.”  This  School  is  training 
young  women  for  home  and  foreign  miseionaries, 
and  for  any  work  to  which  God  may  call  them. 
The  course  of  study  includes  Bible  teaching, 
needla-work,  invalid  cooking,  drawing,  physical 
culture,  music  and  singing.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  is-^as  anyone  acquainted  with  Mr* 
Moody  could  not  fail  to  know — Bible  study,  and 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  teach¬ 
ing,  and  opportunities  given  for  a  prayerful 
study  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  as 
revealed  in  His  Word.  Classes  in  fundamental 
truths,  history,  prophecy,  practical  work,  and 
preparation  of  Bible  Readings,  etc.,  prove  that 
the  ground  is  well  covered.  Students  are  trained 
theoretically  and  also  practically  for  future  ser¬ 
vice,  the  holding  cottage  prayer  meetings,  visit¬ 
ing,  Sunday-school  teaching,  and  taking  part  in 
the  Sabbath  sevices,  supplying  the  needed  prac¬ 
tical  training.  The  next  session  of  the  School 
begins  early  in  October.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  trained  workers,  and  young  women 
are  availing  themselves  of  opportunities  for  in¬ 
struction.  The  School  now  has  representatives 
in  different  foreign  fields,  as  well  as  over  our 
own  Continent,  its  graduates  having  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  inauguration  of  evangelistic 
work,  the  opening  of  long  closed  churches,  tb» 
organization  of  Sunday-schools  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies. 


The  Christian  Obierver  commends  the  course 
of  the  Sunday-school  Superintendent  at  Abilene, 
Texas,  who  has  recently  set  certain  of  his  young 
people  to  investigating  the  sanctions  of  Sabbath 
observance.  These  “sanctions”  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Scriptures,  and  they  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  institutions  and  welfare  of  many 
communities  and  nations,  the  world  over.  The 
various  data  may  be  said  to  be  abundant,  yet 
not  in  a  form  readily  accessible;  and  it  here 
occurs  to  us  to  ask — What  better  thing  could  Dr. 
W.  W.  Atterbury  do  by  way  of  crowning  hie 
long  and  signally  able  and  useful  service  for  the 
Sabbath  than  to  prepare  us  a  couple  of  text 
books,  one  on  the  Scriptural  and  humane  aspecte 
of  the  subject,  and  another  on  the  sanctions  of 
experience,  the  more  scientific  or  secular  side 
of  this  great  subject,  in  which  inheres  the  power 
to  uplift  whole  peoples.  Our  legislatures  are 
besieged  as  often  as  they  meet  to  yield  this  or 
that  time- honored  provision  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  fight  for  the  American  Sabbath  is  on  as 
never  before.  Two  or  three  well  considered, 
carefully  arranged,  and  yet  readable  volumes, 
and  of  bandy  pocket  size,  are  what  is  wanted. 
Meantime,  Sunday-school  Superintendents  may 
ido  well  to  emulate  the  Abilene  example. 
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UNDER  THE  LIYE-OAKS, 

March  in  Florida  is  the  muaih  of  falling 
leaves.  It  seems  strange  to  see  the  trees  shed 
their  last  year’s  working  clothes  in  spring-time 
instead  of  autumn.  The  impression  made  is  not 
at  all  that  “The  melancholy  days  are  come,’’ 
for  March  in  ttiis  latitude  is  high  spring-tide. 
Barth  and  sky  are  now  full  of  life,  hope  and 
beauty.  The  ground  is  covered  with  a  thick 
mat  of  the  sere,  brown  oak  leaves,  pushed  off 
the  twigs  by  the  new  growth  of  leaf  and  tasseled 
blossom ;  but  the  branches  are  already  dressed 
in  a  garment  of  tender  green,  from  which  the 
dark  grey  moss  bangs  in  streamers,  looking  like 
the  beard  of  age  on  a  youthful  face ;  the  gardens 
and  groves  are  radiant  with  flowers,  and  the  air 
is  rich  with  their  fragrance.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  be  where  out-door  life  is  seldom  interrupted, 
and  the  dreaded  Northern  spring  is  exchanged 
ior  early  summer. 

Tallahassee  is  a  characteristic  Southern  town, 
less  changed  from  its  ante-bellum  appearance 
than  most  places  this  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line.  It  was  the  only  Confederate  State  capital 
not  captured  by  the  Union  forces,  and  has  only 
of  late  years  begun  to  recover  from  the  stunning 
blow  received  through  the  sweeping  losses  of 
the  war. 

This  part  of  Florida  is  known  as  the  “hill 
country,  ’  ’  and  is  the  choicest  part  of  the  State 
in  many  respects.  About  two  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory  are  marked  by  an  undulating 
«nd  picturesque  surface,  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  pine-covered,  sandy  country  found  every¬ 
where  else  on  the  peninsula.  Those  hills  are  the 
abraded  relics  of  the  last  spur  of  the  Appalachian 
range.  The  wear  of  ages  has  left  them  but  a 
few  hundred  feet  high,  and  has  deposited  a  bed 
of  flne  chocolate  or  reddish  clay  loam,  forty  flve 
feet  deep  on  the  average  and  full  of  vegetable 
matter.  The  fertility  of  this  soil  is  practically 
inexhaustible.  The  Indian  name,  “Tallabas- 
isee, ’’  means  “beautiful  land,’’  or,  by  another 
rendering,  “Suntown, ’’  and  the  region  answers 
to  either  name.  Charming  lakes  here  and  there 
interrupt  the  oak-clad  slopes,  and  vistas  of  ver¬ 
dant  valleys  give  a  perspective,  lacking  in  most 
of  the  lower  South. 

After  the  United  States  received  Florida  from 
-Spain  in  1819,  and  again  after  the  Seminole  war 
ended  in  1846,  a  select  immigration  came  into 
this  attractive  district,  mainly  from  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  Many  wealthy  planters 
moved  hither,  bringing  long  retinues  of  slaves 
and  four-footed  stock.  In  the  halcyon  days  be¬ 
fore  the  fatal  plunge  into  Civil  war,  the  life  of 
this  aristocratic  circle  of  large  land  and  slave 
owners  was  ideal  of  its  kind.  The  exuberant 
soil  brought  forth  large  crops  of  high  priced 
•cotton,  supplying  the  means  for  lavish  expendi¬ 
tures.  In  winter  a  round  of  festivities  was 
kept  up.  Large  parties  of  friends  would  go  in 
cavalcade  from  one  planter’s  house  to  another, 
spending  a  week  or  two  at  each  in  hunting, 
feasting,  dancing  and  genial  intercourse.  .In 
the  summer  families  would  go  to  the  mountains 
of  Georgia  or  the  Virginia  Springs,  or  to  New 
York  and  Saratoga.  New  York  milliners  then 
had  a  special  “opening’’  in  August  to  catch  the 
trade  of  rich  Southern  ladies.  The  towns  in 
-this  part  of  the  country  amounted  to  little,  be- 
•  cause  the  well-to-do  people  lived  upon  their 
plantations  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
“county  families.’’ 

The  war  and  emancipation  swept  away  most  of 
the  wealth  of  the  planters,  leaving  little  but 
their  land  and  their  debts  I  Sometimes  these 
were  for  scores  of  slaves  which  bad  to  be  paid 
for  though  they  bad  ceased  to  be  property.  The 

Id  plantations  were  generally  rented  out  in 
small  sections  to  negro  farmers,  who  worked 
them  on  shares,  a  system  which  was  generally  a 
failure.  The  tenants  merely  scratched  the  sur- 
■face,  added  little  or  noth  ng  to  the  soil  in  the 
'Way  of  fertilizing  it,  thus  impoverishing  the 


land  and  producing  only  half  a  crop.  This  is 
the  prevailing  style  of  culture  up  to  the  present 
day.  In  many  cases  the  plantations  had  to  be 
sold  for  a  mere  song.  Ladies  who  had  always 
lived  in  affluence  and  neither  toiled  nor  spun, 
not  even  hemming  their  own  handkerchiefs, 
were  compelled  to  labor  for  daily  bread.  Bravely 
indeed  have  the  Southern  women  met  their  great 
reverses,  retaining  throughout  their  warm¬ 
hearted  geniality,  courtesy  and  kindness.  They 
merit  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  who  can 
appreciate  fortitude  under  most  adverse  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  should  look 
back  to  their  golden  days  with  regret  and  some 
bitterness  of  spirit ;  but  when  prosperity  returns, 
they  and  their  fair  daughters  will  be  found  to 
baro  gained  in  strength  of  character,  while  their 
meridional  charm  and  graceful  manners  they 
cannot  lose. 

Northern  farmers  are  coming  into  this  region, 
bringing  energy  and  thrift,  which  will  help  re¬ 
cover  its  rich  productiveness.  Their  children 

I  enter  the  local  schools  with  a  zest  and  purpose 
in  study  which  encourage  the  teachers  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  other  scholars.  The  President  of  the 
West  Florida  Seminary  speaks  of  this  new  ele¬ 
ment  with  emphatic  appreciation.  The  schools 
in  Florida,  as  also  those  in  Georgia,  are  sup¬ 
ported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  county 
or  city  taxation.  In  *tbe  country  the  schools 
are  thus  maintained  two  months  during  the  year 
in  Georgia,  flve  months  in  Florida.  Tuition  and 
local  taxation  may  lengthen  the  terms.  Colored 
and  white  schools  share  alike.  The  liberality 
of  the  white  tax-payers  in  thus  providing  free 
education  for  the  children  of  their  former  slaves 
is  indeed  not  only  just,  but  it  is  deserving  great 
praise. 

A  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for 
colored  pupils  just  outside  Tallahassee  is  con¬ 
ducted  most  efficiently  by  teachers  of  their  own 
race.  The  President,  T.  D.  S.  Tucker,  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  and  a  man  of  pronounced 
ability.  A  leading  newspaper  speaks  of  him  as 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  of  Florida.  Governor 
Bloxham,  the  popular  chief-magistrate  of  the 
St’ate,  told  me  last  evening  that  he  considers 
him  fully  the  equal  of  that  distinguished  Afro- 
American  educator.  The  buildicgs  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  occupy  a  splendid  situation  on  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  the  first  territorial  governor  of  Florida, 
Governor  Duval.  Many  colored  teachers  are 
here  prepared  for  their  work.  Their  task  is  a 
hard  one  among  the  cloddish-minded  children 
of  fleld  hands  or  of  degenerate  town  negroes.  An 
earnest,  intelligent  black  man,  teaching  in  the 
large  “Lincoln”  colored  school  in  Tallahassee, 
asked  me  the  other  day  in  a  despairing  tone, 
“Do  you  think  we  are  making  any  progress?” 
On  the  whole,  and  comparing  present  with  past 
conditions,  the  answer  must  be  a  positive  “  Fes.  ” 
But  the  work  is  a  tremendous  one,  to  lift  a 
whole  race  from  so  low  an  average  level  up  into 
capable,  independent,  self-respecting  manhood. 

The  imitative  propensity  of  this  undeveloped 
and  childish  people  helps  to  raise  them  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree.  It  is  shown  sometimes  in  amusing 
ways,  which  do  not  help,  as  in  the  widely  adver¬ 
tised  “Take-out-kink,”  a  patent  hair  medicine 
for  transforming  the  African’s  wool  into  “soft, 
silky  locks,”  with  pictures  on  the  posters  of 
female  heads  before  and  after  using,  A  well- 
known  signboard  at  Tbnmasville  reads,  “Ana 
tomical  and  Pedeological  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker  I” 
A  really  valuable  result  of  imitative  education 
is  manifest  in  the  more  orderly  and  devout  style 
of  worship  that  begins  to  prevail  in  colored 
churches.  The  cultivated  and  hard-working 
Episcopal  rector  here,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carter,  at 
tributes  much  of  this  improvement  to  the  object 
lesson  furnished  by  bis  own  colored  mission. 
He  is  a  New  Yorker,  and  bas  been  the  esteemed 
rector  here  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  says 
nothing  about  the  “negro  problem,”  but  simply 
works  for  the  souls  of  white  and  black  alike. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  this  church-going  little  city.  Its  house  of 
worship  was  built  in  1838,  but  baa  been  im¬ 
proved  in  recent  years.  It  has  no  pastor  at 
present. 

A  letter  might  easily  be  written  about  Talla¬ 
hassee  alone.  It  is  a  quaint  but  very  fascinating 
Southern  town.  Its  broad  streets  are  shaded 
by  moss  hung  live-oaks,  some  of  them  centuries 
old,  and  the  shorter  lived  water  oaks.  Every 
house  has  its  garden  full  of  beautiful  flowers. 
Nowhere  else  in  our  country,  except  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  there  seen  a  richer  profusion  of  exqui¬ 
site  roses.  The  citizens  have  a  reputation  for 
generous  hospitality,  which,  among  other  ways, 
is  shown  in  the  fr^uent  sending  by  sable  mes¬ 
sengers  of  bouquets  and  baskets  of  flowers  such 
as  only  the  rich  could  afford  in  New  York.  It 
is  rightly  named  the  “City  of  Flowers.” 

It  is  also  blessed  with  a  climate  of  unsur¬ 
passed  healthfulnees.  The  death  rate  for  the 
whole  State  in  1896  was  but  seven  and  three- 
tenths  per  thousand,  including  the  large  negro 
mortality  and  all  Northern  invalids  who  came  to 
Florida  only  to  die.  The  rate  fur  this  county 
was  but  a  little  over  six  in  a  thousand  I  Thin  is 
the  children’s  paradise.  Juvenile  diseases  are 
seldom  fatal.  The  Episcopal  rector  found  last 
year  that  the  average  age  at  death  in  hie  congre¬ 
gation  was  sixty-eight  I  Such  a  locality  ought 
to  become  a  favorite  health  resort.  For  throat 
and  lung  troubles  the  climate  is  said  to  be  a 
speciflc.  The  lack  of  sufficient  hotel  and  rail¬ 
road  facilities,  coupled  with  the  active  jealousy 
of  other  parts  of  the  State,  has  hitherto  kept 
this  beautiful  “hill  country”  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  A  flne  hotel  and  o^er  improvements 
are  planned  by  a  Philadelphia  syndicate.  Bet¬ 
ter  known,  this  attractive  city  and  region  would 
be  one  of  the  frequented  centres  of  tourist  travel 
and  a  wintering  place  for  many  who  seek  either 
for  health  or  pleasure.  With  good  roads  in  every 
direction,  hunting  and  Ashing  unlimited,  and 
the  friendly  hospitality  of  the  people  added  to 
its  delicious  climate,  this  part  of  Florida  has 
only  to  be  known  to  attract  the  Northerners  by 
thousands  every  winter.  J.  H.  Edwabds. 


TRIBUTE  OF  SENATOR  HOAR  TO  JUSTICE 
FIELD. 

Everybody  knows  the  hatred  of  the  Chinese 
in  California,  which  has  been  so  bitter,  and  has 
spread  so  widely,  that  they  are  now  forbidden 
by  law  to  enter  our  country.  Previous  to  this 
they  were  subjected  to  every  kind  of  vexatious 
reatriction,  the  most  offensive  of  which  was  an 
ordinance  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  that 
they  should  cut  off  their  queues,  which  was  very 
offensive  to  their  pride,  but  which  was  allowed 
to  stand,  and  was  enforced  till  it  came  before 
Justice  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  who  made  short  work  of  it.  This 
made  him  for  the  time  very  unpopular  in 
California,  but  increasinlgy  respected  by  the 
beet  men  of  the  country  at  large,  an  illustration 
of  which  was  given  by  Senator  Hoar  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  that  may  be  said  to  be  uni¬ 
versal,  except  on  the  Paciflc  Coast  He  said : 

“  Mr.  President,  that  eminent  jurist  bas  many 
titles  to  the  affection  of  his  countrymen.  He  helped 
in  his  youth  to  keep  a  great  State,  the  Queen  of  the 
Pacific,  in  her  allegiance,  and  so  was  an  important 
factor  in  saving  the  Union.  He  was  placed  upon 
the  bench  by  the  choice  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  rendered  an  illustrious  service 
to  the  cause  of  State  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
as  my  friends  on  the  other  side  understand  them,  in 
which,  if  not  without  a  peer,  he  is  at  least  without 
a  superior.  Hs  has  taken  part  in  all  the  great  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  great  constitutional  period  of  our  juris¬ 
prudence  for  thirty  years.  But  if  I  were  a  kinsman 
or  near  friend  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  I  should  care  to 
put  nothing  upon  his  monument  except  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  him  as  delivering  that  judgment  by  which 
he  interposed  the  shield  of  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  that  out¬ 
rage  upon  that  poor  and  degraded  people  of  an  alien 
race  and  an  alien  religion,  against  whom  the  passion 
of  that  whole  coast  and  ol  the  whole  American  peo¬ 
ple  was  directed.” 
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JESUS  ON  THE  SHORE. 

John  21 : 4. 

AN  EASTER  MORNINO  RTMN. 

Hast  thou  left  some  lofty  plane. 

Work  and  worship  all-dlvlne  7 
Dread'st  to  see  Its  glory  wane. 

Nor  on  common  tasks  to  shine  7 
Love  for  Christ  to  doty  bring. 

All  thy  life  transfiguring  I 

Has  thy  night  of  toil  dragged  slow, 

Seemed  the  darkness  without  end 7 
Does  the  dawn  but  failure  show  7 
Shows  as  well  the  fisher's  Friend  I 
Hear  His  voice  from  yonder  shore, 

“  Cast  ye  in  your  nets  once  more  ”  I 

Love  discerns  that  form  benign. 

In  the  gray  of  early  dawn ; 

Reads  through  memory  the  sign. 

As  again  full  nets  are  drawn ; 

Yearns  to  see  Him  face  to  face. 

And  be  locked  in  His  embrace. 

O  disciple,  think  not  life 
Emptied  of  all  faith  and  truth. 

If  thou  fallest  in  the  strife. 

Overwhelmed  by  wrong  and  ruth. 

Every  midnight  hath  its  morn ;  , 

With  the  light  new  hope  is  born. 

When  thy  weary  night  is  o'er. 

All  thy  sky  is  fiushed  with  light. 

Then  upon  the  farther  shore 
Radiant  Love  shall  greet  thy  sight. 

Hail  the  resurrection  feast ! 

Christ,  the  Host :  His  servant,  guest! 

Oak  Park,  III.  Charles  S.  Hott. 


INSPIRATION. 

A  Sermon  preache<l  in  the  Madison  Square  Church 
March  27th.  1898,  by  the  pastor,  Charles  H. 
Parkburst,  D.D. 


"All  Scripture  ia  given  by  inspiration  of  Ood.  ” 
— 2  Timothy,  III :  16 

Our  present  interest  will  connect  with  the 
word  “inspiration,**  rather  than  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  sort  of  work,  viz:  Scripture  writing, 
which  inspiration  is  here  stated  to  have  done. 
There  is  a  larger  meaning  in  the  fact  that  God 
can  inspire,  and  that  man  is  such  a  being  that 
he  can  be  inspired,  than  there  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  cr  any  other  particular  product 
has  come  as  the  fruit  of  such  inspiration.  In¬ 
spiration  then  is  our  theme ;  not  primarily  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  nor  the  inspiration  that 
can  yield  some  inspired  product  other  than  the 
Bible,  but  inspiration  pure  and  simple— the  en¬ 
trance  of  God’s  Spirit  into  a  human  life  and 
into  a  human  worker,  in  a  way  to  guarantee  that 
life’s  character  and  that  worker’s  work,  and  to 
season  it  with  inerrant  and  indestructible  ele¬ 
ments  of  divinenees.  The  ground  we  are  on 
therefore  is  high  ground,  and  high  ground  is 
safe  ground.  It  is  easier  talking  about  things 
that  are  thin  ;  safer  talking  about  things  that 
are  deep.  Boats  that  are  wrecked  are  usually 
wrecked  near  shore,  where  there  is  too  little  water 
to  keep  them  off  the  sea  bottom.  So  pulpit  in¬ 
struction,  when  it  comes  too  close  to  the  spot 
where  men  do  their  ordinary  thinking,  is  in 
danger  of  d^enerating  into  discussion,  and  of 
producing  as  its  effect  diversity,  rather  than 
concertedness,  of  judgment  and  intention.  When 
the  Samaritan  woman  was  talking  with  Jesus  at 
the  well,  she  proposed  to  him  to  debate  the  rival 
claims  of  Jerusalem  and  Gerizim  as  the  true 
seat  of  Jehovah- worship.  Matters  that  were 

mixed  with  her  own  little  prejudices,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  matters  that  ran  in  the  tiny  grooves 
of  her  own  petty  contemplation,  were  not  matters 
that  could  help  the  Samaritan  woman  out  into 
the  clear,  even  though  it  were  the  Ixird  that  was 
the  debater;  and  so  he  passed  Jerusalem  quietly 
by  and  led  her  gaze  from  Mt.  Gerizim  to  regions 
farther  heavenward  even  than  Gerizim,  and  dis¬ 
coursed  to  her  upon  “God  is  a  Spirit.’’ 

And  let  me  say  in  passing  that  I  feel  the 
significance  of  this  point  with  a  keenness  that  is 
akin  to  pain  in  these  days  when  the  thoughts  of 
young  thinking  people  are  crumbling  themselves 
up  into  small  interrogations  about  the  subsidiary 
questions  of  our  holy  Christian  religion.  That 


does  not  mean  that  these  subsidiary  questions 
may  not  be  laden  with  an  abounding  and  a  vivid 
significance.  So  when  Nicodemus  asked  Jesus 
how  a  man  could  be  born  when  he  was  old,  Jesus 
declined  to  answer  his  question,  not  because 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  in  it  to  answer,  but 
because  the  answer  to  it  would  not  just  then 
have  been  any  help  to  Nicodemus,  and  because 
secondary  truths  will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  a 
man’s  primary  necessities. 

The  real  truth  of  this  inspiration  matter,  as 
of  any  great  matter,  is  in  its  entirety  not  in  its 
details.  You  cannot  understand  the  whole  by 
the  inspection  of  its  parts,  but  you  may  be  able 
later  on  to  understand  the  parts  through  your 
appreciation  of  their  whole.  The  young  man, 
of  whom  I  once  told  you,  tried  to  find  bis  way 
to  Christ  along  the  rather  rocky  highway  of  the 
Gospel  miracles.  He  lost  his  way  and  did  not 
find  his  Christ.  Subsequently,  at  the  suggestion 
of  one  who  deeply  appreciated  the  principle  I 
am  trying  to  emphasize,  he  put  himself  along 
side  of  Christ — close  enough  to  him  to  come 
under  the  pressure  of  hie  personality — and  found 
in  him  all  that  he  needed  in  order  to  the  disen¬ 
tanglement  of  the  threads  of  the  miracle  problem. 
That  is,  he  found  Christ  himself  so  much  greater 
and  more  wonderful  than  anything  he  did,  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  crediting  anything 
that  Scripture  says  that  he  did.  Christ  he  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  more  miraculous  than  his  miracles, 
and  as  compared  with  that  bigger  miracle  of 
himself  the  smaller  miracles  he  did  became 
natural  and  commonplace.  You  can  thread  the 
narrow  valley  of  a  mountainous  country  a  great 
while  without  coming  to  any  comprehension 
whatever  of  the  country  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
wholbnees.  One  square  yard  of  that  country 
situate  away  up  where  the  sky  and  the  mountain- 
tops  meet,  will  tell  you  more  of  the  real  structure 
of  the  region  and  of  its  consummating  meaning 
than  a  thousand  miles  of  defile  that  have  been 
plodded  through  interrogatively  and  analytically. 
The  mountains  will  show  you  the  valleys,  but 
the  valleys  will  not  show  you  the  mountains. 

In  the  same  manner  that  particular  truth  of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  has  been  put  at  very 
serious  disadvantage  by  the  small  way  it  has 
been  approached  and  the  quizzing  glass  style  in 
which  it  has  been  so  often  handled.  The  con 
ception  that  men  have  of  religion  is  such  that 
any  treatment  of  religious  questions  that  has 
not  in  itself  an  element  of  width  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  tells  depressingly  upon  all  religious  minds 
charged  with  a  burden  of  inquiry.  When  I 
speak  of  the  small  way  in  which  the  truth  of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  has  been  approached 
and  handled  1  mean,  in  particular,  just  now, 
that  it  has  been  set  off  and  made  a  truth  by  it 
self  and  exhibited  as  something  that  could  be 
studied  up  on  its  own  grounds,  just  as  the  young 
man,  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  imagined  that 
he  could  study  up,  and  get  into  the  heart  of, 
the  meaning  of  miracles  without  taking  into  his 
thought,  confidence  and  experience  certain  larger 
realities  of  which  miracles  are  the  mere  symptom 
and  suburbs. 

I  can  make  clear  my  meaning  here  by 
saying  that  if  it  were  advertised  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  preacher  were  going  to  discourse  on  “In 
spiration,’’  ninety  five  out  of  a  hundred  would 
confidently  conclude  from  the  advertisement  that 
the  inspiration  he  was  going  to  speak  upon  was 
the  inspiration  of  ths  Scriptures.  The  word  has 
in  that  way  been  pared  down  to  a  limited  and  a 
technical  significance.  It  has  become  replete 
with  suggestions  of  hermeneutical  apparatus, 
higher  criticism,  and  a  lot  of  other  matter  that 
touches  the  spot  in  a  young  thinking  mind 
where  are  lodged  its  intellectual  miagivings  and 
its  possibilities  of  skepticism.  The  impression 
that  any  truth  will  make  upon  an  earnest  mind 
will  depend  almost  as  much  upon  the  quarter 
from  which  it  is  approached  as  it  will  upon  the 
truth  itself.  It  is  like  the  effect  produced  by 


the  elegant  paintings  put  upon  cathedral  win¬ 
dows,  they  are  all  of  them  daubs,  the  finest  of 
them,  till  they  are  viewed  in  range  with  all  that 
worldful  of  outside  light  that  empties  itself 
through  them  into  the  beholder’s  eye  and  heart. 

In  like  manner  we  want  to  get  the  particular 
truths  of  our  holy  religion  hung  in  the  draft  of 
all  the  outside  and  encompassing  light  that  is 
possible.  A  man  never  learns  to  believe  in  the 
miraculousness  of  a  miracle  if  the  only  thing  he 
looks  at,  and  the  only  thing  he  lends  himself  to, 
is  the  miracle.  We  have  just  seen  that,  in  the 
delight  produced  in  you  by  the  cathedral  win¬ 
dows,  there  is  something  which  is  not  in  the 
windows;  so  in  the  conviction  of  mind  touching 
any  particular  religious  truth  there  is  something 
which  is  not  in  the  truth,  something  I  mean 
which  is  not  in  that  particular  truth.  If  you 
look  up  among  the  stars  in  the  night-time,  the 
thing  which  thrills  you  is  not  the  star-light  but 
the  vastness,  invisible  but  felt,  in  which  those 
weird  lights  are  hung.  Just  as  the  human  eye 
is  made  oval  to  match  the  sphericity  of  the 
heavens,  so  the  human  mind  and  heart  are 
framed  to  fit  the  wide  swing  of  things  and  their 
long  reach,  and  there  must  be  a  breadth  in  our 
vision  if  there  is  going  to  be  fullness  and  im¬ 
mensity  in  the  assurances  that  our  vision  brings 
to  us;  and  if  your  only  optical  instrument  is  a 
microscope,  the  stronger  that  microscope  the 
smaller  becomes  the  world  you  live  in  and  the 
more  hopeless  and  profound  your  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  the  heavens. 

So  then  in  our  search  after  all  that  is  be¬ 
tokened  by  such  words  as  stand  in  our  text — 
“inspiration  of  God’’ — I  am  concerned  that  we 
should  set  no  frontiers  to  their  wide  and  thrill¬ 
ing  intention.  We  are  not  thinking  just  now 
whether  God  wrought  inspiringly  in  some,  or 
in  all  the  records  that  are  now  combined  to  com  - 
pose  our  Bible;  whether  his  inspiring  Spirit 
worked  with  the  intelligence  of  those  to  whom 
those  records  are  humanly  credited,  or  whether 
that  spirit  superceded  the  exercise  of  man’s  in¬ 
telligence  in  such  sense  as  would  make  the 
records  solidly  divine.  Indeed  our  thought  at 
this  moment  is  not  upon  the  Scriptures  at  all, 
but  upon  this  larger  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  man, 
with  all  its  humanness  and  frailty,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  to  such  degree  laid  down  upon  lines  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  to  be  an 
intelligent  medium  in  which  infinite  intelligence 
can  work,  as  to  be  a  moral  instrument  upon 
whose  keys  the  moral  impulses  of  God  can  play 
themselves  out  till  they  become  in  us  a  tone  and 
a  harmony. 

Inspiration  means  above  all,  that  God  keeps 
open  door  between  the  realm  in  which  hie  own 
personal  sovereignty  works,  and  the  little  realms 
in  which  our  little  personal  sovereignties  re¬ 
spectively  work,  and  that  through  this  open  do 
there  enter  into  us  impulses  which  we  may  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  from  those  that  are  native 
to  us,  but  which  are,  neverthelei^s,  an  importa¬ 
tion  from  divine  territory,  and  work  in  us,  there¬ 
fore,  with  a  divine  intensity  and  inerrancy. 

I  am  interested  in  and  believe  in  an  inspired 
Bible,  but  I  am  a  great  deal  more  interested  in 
an  inspired  manhood,  for  an  inspired  Bible  de¬ 
notes  only  that  at  particular  times,  and  from  two 
to  four  thousand  years  ago,  God  used  to  assert 
himself  in  the  domain  of  human  thought  and 
passion  ;  but  an  inspired  manhood  means  that 
not  only  yesterday,  but  to  day,  to-morrow  and 
always,  man  is  only  on  the  edge  of  being  a  man 
till  impulses  dating  from  that  divine  world  have 
really  begun. to  invade  him. 

A  man’s  life  needs  to  be  inspired  to  day  in 
order  to  make  a  true,  strong  and  certain  thing 
of  it,  as  much  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
needed  to  be  inspired  in  order  to  make  a  true, 
strong  and  certain  thing  of  it.  The  beet  thing 
about  a  man  ia  his  ability  to  be  rounded  out  to 
a  divine  finish,  just  as  ihe  finest  thing  about 
the  human  eye  is  its  ability  to  be  permeated 
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with  light  that  empties  into  it  from  out  the  sky. 
The  eflfect  that  comee  from  a  certain  emphasis 
sometimes  laid  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
is  to  put  men  upon  conceiving  that  a  few  prophets 
and  apostles  of  olden  times  were  the  only  ones  that 
ever  were  exactly  candidates  for  the  divine  in¬ 
filling,  and  that  there  can  be  no  inspiration  to¬ 
day  but  inspiration  at  second  hand,  and  that, 
if  we  want,  in  this  generation,  to  have  our  souls 
permeated  with  the  same  mind  of  God  that 
made  Isaiah  able  to  write  prophecies  and  Paul 
indite  epistles,  we  must  be  contented  to  bail  the 
water  of  life  out  of  some  old  reservoir  dating 
from  two  thousand  or  more  years  back.  We  are 
not  forgetting  the  earnest  faith  that  we  all  have 
in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  but  even  that 
Word  with  all  its  divineness  can  prove  to  us 
source  of  mischief  rather  than  of  blessing,  if  we 
take  the  personal  light  and  divine  fervor  which 
God  breathed  into  Moses  and  John  as  substitute 
for  the  same  sort  of  light  and  the  same  quality 
of  fervor  breathed  in  the  same  divine  and  direct 
way  into  us.  There  seems  to  be  in  some  quar 
ters  the  feeling  that  the  Bible,  in  particular  our 
printed  Gospel,  is  the  principal  fact  of  our  re¬ 
ligion.  So  far  from  its  being  such,  Christ  never 
intimated  the  likelihood  of  there  being  a  written 
Gospel,  and  never  by  any  kind  of  implication 
suggested  the  necessity  of  such  a  written  Gospel. 

1  want  to  guard  myself  against  being  misinter¬ 
preted  here,  and  you  very  well  know  the  position 
of  dignity  and  authority  that  is  ascribed  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
our  sanctuary  service:  and  yet  the  Bible  is  the 
record  of  the  men  who  were  once  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  does  not  take  the  place  of 
our  being  ourselves  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
We  may  to-day  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of 
those  who  wrought  in  the  light  that  the  sun 
shed  upon  the  earth  ten  years  ago,  but  the  light 
shed  upon  the  earth  ten  years  ago  will  not  suffice 
to  brighten  our  eyes  while  about  the  work  that 
we  are  doing  to  day.  The  finer  any  gift  or  be- 
stowment,  the  greater  the  frequency  with  which 
that  gift  requires  to  be  replaced  with  more  of 
the  same  There  is  possibility  that  even  so 
divine  a  thing  as  the  Bible  may  come  to  be 
treated  by  us  as  a  fetich,  due  not  to  any  fault 
of  the  Bible  but  to  our  mode  of  regarding  it. 
It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  read  the  words  of 
some  one  whom  God  has  personally  illuminated 
thiin  it  is  to  be  in  such  accord  with  God  and  in 
such  relations  of  chastened  intimacy  with  his 
Spirit  as  to  gain  from  him  a  personal  illumina¬ 
tion  intended  specifically  for  us.  We  were  read¬ 
ing  here  not  long  ago  that  wonderful  record,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  John,  descriptive  of 
Christ’s  conference  with  the  woman  at  the  well 
of  Samaria,  and  the  world  would  sutTer  a  very 
distinct  impoverishment  were  that  record  to  die 
appear  from  its  literary  and  religious  treasures, 
and  were  we  to  lose  our  confidence  that  that 
record  has  correctly  preserved  to  us  the  words  of 
tbe  woman  and  the  words  of  our  Lord.  But 
right  in  the  heart  of  that  record  is  lodged  a 
lesson  that  teaches  us  that  the  final  tie  which 
knits  us  to  the  mind  and  life  of  God  is  no 
record,  however  divine  its  inditement,  and  that 
the  well  of  water  from  which  we  are  to  drink  is 
no  fountain  of  divine  overflow  set  up  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  in  the  soul  of  Luke  or  Peter,  but 
a  fountain  of  divine  overflow  which  Go<f  will 
set  up  in  each  man’s  own  bosom.  Said  Jesus  to 
the  woman,  “The  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water.’’  The  Bible  is 
primarily  a  record  of  religious  experience,  not  of 
our  experience,  but  of  experience  dating  any¬ 
where  from  two  to  six  thousand  years  back,  and 
to  call  that  record,  or  even  to  call  our  belief  in 
the  authenticity  of  that  record,  a  constituent 
factor  of  our  personal  religion,  would  be  very 
much  the  same  as  for  a  school-boy  whose  pen¬ 


manship  is  BO  illegible  as  to  defy  his  own  peru¬ 
sal  of  it,  to  point  to  the  elegant  head-lines  in 
his  unfilled  copy -book  and  to  call  that  an  exhibit 
of  his  chirc^raphy. 

I  know  how  easy  it  is,  when  we  are  sympa¬ 
thetically  inspecting  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
Bible  story,  and  when  in  particular  we  are 
observant  of  tbe  way  in  which  God  worked 
mightily  in  the  hearts  of  such  men  as  Elijah 
and  Peter,  I'know  how  easy  it  is  imaginatively 
to  identify  ourselves  with  them  and  to  feel,  in 
witnessing  the  giant  movings  of  God’s  Spirit  in 
them,  that  somehow  the  stirring  that  that  Spirit 
works  in  them  imputes  itself  to  us  and  that 
because  we  have  seen  God  at  work  in  their  life, 
therefore  God  is  at  work  in  our  life  and  making 
himself  great  in  our  experience.  And  undoubt¬ 
edly  there  is  no  better  preparation  for  our  own 
inspiration,  for  our  own  personal  uplift  by  tbe 
agency  of  God’s  Spirit,  than  to  be  witnesses, 
more  or  less  remotely,  of  others  who  are,  or  who 
have  been,  the  subjects  of  that  agency.  But  to 
see  the  Apostles  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Pentecost  is  in  no  way  the  same  thing 
as  being  ourselves  wrought  upon  by  tbe  Holy 
Ghost,  even  though  we  believed  every  word  of 
the  Pentecostal  narrative  to  have  been  written 
down  by  the  pen  held  in  God’s  own  hand.  And 
to  see  Jesus  at  the  Jordan,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
descending  upon  him  in  miraculous  baptism  in 
the  form  of  a  dove  has  no  validity  except  for 
Him,  whatever  be  the  wondering  sympathy  with 
which  we  peruse  the  narrative  or  the  absolute 
confidence  that  we  have  in  the  divine  accuracy 
of  the  narrative. 

The  earnest  words  I  have  spoken  to  you  this 
morning  proceed  from  an  earnest  conviction  that 
while  there  is  a  good  deal  of  religious  thinking 
in.  the  world,  and  of  Christian  philosophy  and 
Biblical  study,  we  are  as  churches  and  as  indi¬ 
vidual  believers  far  too  weak  in  that  feature 
which  really  constitutes  the  genius  of  all  religion, 
and  particularly  of  tbe  Christian  religion,  viz., 
the  personal  entrance  into  us  and  the  persona^ 
management  of  us  by  the  Spirit  of  Almighty  God, 
in  such  a  way  as  that  he  shall  think  himself  out 
through  us,  feel  himself  into  us,  and  work  him¬ 
self  out  by  means  of  us.  That  is  itself  the 
spinal  marrow  of  religion.  That  thought  is 
written  in  large  and  in  detail  all  through  the 
Holy  Word.  It  is  not  religion  merely  to  think 
about  God.  It  is  not  Christianity  merely  to 
read  the  Gospel.  Religion  is  not  thinking, 
Christianity  is  not  reading.  Religion  and  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  opening  up  in  us  of  a 
fountain  of  divine  life,  so  that  we  are  invaded 
with  celestial  impulses  and  pushed  forward  in 
pursuit  of  divine  ends.  It  is  an  affair  of  God’s 
inbreathing.  That  is  what  inspiration  means, 
inbreathing;  God’s  putting  of  his  breath  into 
us,  the  lodging  of  His  Spirit  in  us.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  need  of  such  inspiration  in  order  to 
the  production  of  more  Bible  Perhaps  there  is 
already  Bible  enough.  But  we  need  inspiration 
in  order  to  tbe  wise  and  safe  doing  of  our  worK, 
just  as  much  as  Moses,  Jeremiah,  Daniel  and 
John,  needed  inspiration  in  order  to  the  wise 
and  safe  doing  of  their  work.  Any  line  of  effort 
that  will  not  be  better  pursued  by  having  God’s 
inspiriting  to  administer  us  and  re-enforce  us 
we  had  be’ter  get  off  from.  Why,  a  way  back 
in  the  old  times,  as  long  ago  as  when  Moses 
was  getting  ready  to  build  tbe  Tabernacle,  we 
read  bow  God  called  Bezaleel,  and  how  be 
breathed  upon  him — inspired  him,  that  is — 
“filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God,’’  tbe  thirty- 
first  of  Exodus  says;  inspired  him  to  do  what? 
to  preach  f  to  compose  prophecies  ?  to  write 
divinely  gifted  records T  No;  inspired  him 
“to  work  in  gold,  in  silver  and  in  brass,  in  cut¬ 
ting  of  stones  and  in  carving  of  timber. ’’  Six 
chapters  earlier  in  Exodus  we  read  bow  divine 
inspiration  was  brought  into  play  in  order  to 
qualify  Moses  to  be  the  architect  of  tbe  Taber* 
nacle,  and  here  in  the  thirty- first  of  tbe  same 


book  we  read  how  the  same  sort  of  divine  in¬ 
spiration  was  availed  of  to  qualify  Bezaleel  to 
be  one  of  the  contractors.  And  that  is  the 
thought  for  which  tbe  Bible  stands  all  the  way 
through.  There  is  in  the  Bible  the  steady  rec¬ 
ognition  of  religion  as  a  relation  wherein  men 
and  women  become  personal  points  at  which 
Almighty  God  localizes  himself;  scattered  cen¬ 
tres  out  from  which  God  works  in  divine  radia¬ 
tion,  so  that  they  become  channels  through 
which  he  does,  eyes  through  which  he  sees, 
mouths  through  which  he  speaks,  consciences 
through  which  his  own  infinite  integrity  and 
divine  holiness  asserts  itself.  Your  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Scripture  will  bear  me  out  that  in  all 
this  I  am  distinctly  inside  tbe  clear  line  of  Bible 
intention.  However  astutely  we  may  reflect 
upon  religious  questions  and  however  profoundly 
we  may  bore  into  the  depths  of  Christian  truth, 
we  are  not  yet  fairly  risen  into  the  domain  of 
religion,  pure  and  simple,  till  inside  our  own 
lives  and  experience  the  domain  of  God’s  Spirit 
and  the  domain  of  our  Spirit  touch  frontiers  and 
overlap,  so  that  we  can  say  with  St.  Paul,  “I 
live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.’’ 

We  are  leaning  too  heavily  on  old  inspiration. 
I  am  not  saved  by  believing  in  Paul’s  inspira¬ 
tion,  even  though  he  used  it  to  write  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Ephesians.  T  am  not  saved  by  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  men  who  wrote  the  Bible  were  in¬ 
spired.  I  am  saved  by  being  inspired  myself, 
not  inspired  to  write  Scripture,  it  may  be,  but 
inspired  to  be  what  God  would  have  me  be,  and 
inspired  to  do  what  God  would  have  me  do.  I 
need  inspiration  as  much  as  the  Beloved  Disci  - 
pie  needed  it  in  writing  to  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  and  I  need  it,  not  because  I  am  a  preacher ; 
tbe  particular  complexion  of  a  man’s  business 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  if  it  is 
decent  business ;  I  need  it  not  because  I  am  a 
preacher,  but  because  I  am  a  man,  a  human 
thing,  and,  without  inspiration,  nothing  but  a 
human  thing;  and  that  is  saying  dreadfully  lit¬ 
tle  for  me;  and  in  that  particular  we  are  all  on 
the  same  footing. 

Of  that  which  I  have  urged  upon  you  this 
morning  you  can  say  that  it  is  difficult.  Yes, 
ascent  is  always  difficult.  You  may  say  of  it 
that  it  passes  human  comprehension.  Yes,  and 
what  an  occasion  for  joy  it  ought  to  be  to  us 
that  there  are  things  that  do  pass  our  compre¬ 
hension,  and  that  the  world  is  so  immense  that 
when  we  have  gone  as  far  in  it  as  we  can  there 
is  a  good  deal  left  over  for  outskirts.  You  may 
say  of  it  that  it  'is  impracticable.  No,  not  im¬ 
practicable.  The  Bible  is  a  voluminous  witness 
against  tbe  charge  that  it  is  impracticable.  Tbe 
great  men  of  the  Bible  and  the  great  women  of 
the  Bible  have  fulfilled  over  an  area  of  a  good 
many  thousand  years  the  ideal  that  I  have  held 
out  before  you  this  morning.  It  cost  them 
something.  If  God  drew  near  to  them  it  was 
because  they  had  drawn  nigh  to  Him.  If  God 
entered  into  their  hearts  with  His  enabling  pres¬ 
ence  it  was  because  they  had  cleaned  out  the 
rubbisn  that  was  in  their  hearts  sufficiently  to 
make  room  for  that  presence.  The  entrance  of 
God  is  always  with  power.  Tbe  presence  of 
God  in  the  heart  is  therefore  always  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  God  in  tbe  heart.  Tbe  unnatural  thing 
is  not  that  some  men  are  inspired,  but  that  all 
men  are  not  inspired;  that  by  cherishing  sin  we 
keep  God  out,  veto  the  doctrine  of  God’s  omni¬ 
presence,  and  thus  leave  within  us  little  arid 
spots  never  mellowed  by  anything  but  tbe  warmth 
of  our  own  hearts,  never  greened  over  by  influ¬ 
ences  that  enter  from  without  and  above. 


Mr.  William  C.  Carl  announces  hie  annual 
series  of  spring-tide  Organ  Recitals  in  the  “Old 
First’’  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Twelfth  street,  Saturdays,  April  tbe  ninth,  six¬ 
teenth,  twenty-third,  and  thirtieth,  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  cordial  invitatio 
is  extended.  No  tickets  required  for  admission 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


April  7.  IBUa. 


AN  EASTER  ANTHEM. 

Olory  to  Thae,  oar  Savioar,  King, 

Highest  and  holiest  I 
That  throagh  Thy  life,  human,  divine. 

Have  nations  learned  Thy  praise  to  sing— 
Loftiest,  lowliest— 

As  Thoa  falfllled  Qod's  great  design. 

O'er  all  the  foes  of  God  and  man 
Thon  as  conqueror  came : 

Forsaken,  slain,  to  rise  again 
When,  man  redeemed,  the  angels  sang 
Hosannas  to  Thy  name— 

Glory  I  hallelujah  I  amen. 

Thee  we  hail,  oh  glorious  morn 
That  gilds  this  blessed  altar  1 
All  the  clouds  of  gloom  are  riven. 

And  in  praise  we  now  would  join 
With  the  hymn  and  iraalter. 

To  the  crucifled  and  risen. 

Let  the  whole  earth  triumphant  sing— 

For  sin  Thou  didst  atone  1 
And  as  o’er  all  the  pean  rings. 

Unto  Thae  glad  offerings  bring. 

Rejoiced  that  Thou  alone 
Art  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of  Kings. 

M.  E.  O.  WALLINd. 

Philadilphia,  Pa. 


THE  OYEBTUBE  ON  “  DEACONS  AND 
TEHPOBAL  AFFAIBS.” 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  General  Aeeem- 
bly,  who  for  aeveral  years  have  had  under  con- 
eideration  the  advisability  of  “eome  amendment 
of  the  Form  of  Government  defining  the  proper 
functions  of  Trustees  and  their  precise  relation 
to  the  Deacons  and  Sessions,  ’  ’  recommended  to 
the  last  Assembly  the  submission  to  the  Presby¬ 
teries  of  two  overtures — one,  the  addition  of  a 
new  section  to  Chap.  IX,  relating  to  the  “See 
aion;”  the  other  an  amendment  of  Chap.  VI, 
relating  to  the  “Deacons.”  The  report  was 
adopted. 

The  first  overture  simply  proposes  to  incor¬ 
porate  in  the  Form  of  Government  the  decision 
of  several  Assemblies  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Session  over  the  music  of  the  Church  and  the 
usee  to  which  Church  buildings  may  be  put. 
The  second  overture  proposes  a  very  serious  in¬ 
novation  on  the  present  theory  and  practice  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church.  Chap.  VI.  of  the  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  as  follows : 

“Of  Dkaoons. — The  Scriptures  clearly  point 
out  Deacons  as  distinct  ofiBcers  in  the  Church, 
whose  bueinees  .it  is  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and 
to  distribute  among  them  the  collections  which 
may  be  raised  for  their  use.  To  them  also  may 
properly  be  committed  the  management  of  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  Church.” 

For  this  the  overture  proposes  to  substitute : 

“Of  Dkaooms  akd  of  Tempobal  Affaibs. ” 

Sect  1.  (The  first  sentence  the  same  as  the 
first  sentence  above.  For  the  second  sentence 
above  substitute)  “To  the  Deacons,  or  to  them 
in  conjunction  with  the  Session,  ought  ordi¬ 
narily  to  be  committed  the  management  of  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  Church  whenever  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  in  their 
management,  the  Deacons,  or  the  Deacons  and 
the  Session,  are  to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  congregation. 

“Sect.  2,  directs  that  where  the  temporal 
affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  Trustees,  “the  mao 
agement  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Session  over  the  usee  to  which  the  Church  build¬ 
ing  may  be  put,  subject  to  the  control  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  congregation.  Such  Trustees  ought 
ordinarily  to  be  chosen  from  the  communicant 
members  of  the  Church.” 

With  the  highest  respect  for  the  committee 
of  eminent  ministers  and  elders  who  have  pro 
posed  this  overture,  we  cannot  but  feel  there 
are  considerations  of  grave  importance  why  its 
adoption  would  not  be  advisable. 

1.  It  is  revolutionary.  By  this  we  mean,  not 
merely  that  what  is  proposed  is  a  nevo  departure, 
but  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  what  has  been  the 
theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  throughout  its  entire  his 
tory. 

In  1752,  the  Synod,  then  the  highest  Court  of 
the  Church,  gave  the  following  deliverance : 

“It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Presbyterian 
plan  of  government  nor  the  institution  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  Trustees,  or  a  commit¬ 


tee,  chosen  by  the  congregation,  should  have  the 
disposal  and  application  of  the  public  money 
raised  by  said  congregation  to  the  usee  for 
which  it  was  design^ ;  provided  that  they  leave 
in  the  hands  and  to  the  management  of  the  dea 
cons,  what  is  collected  for  the  Lord's  table  and 
for  the  i>oor.  And  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  have  no  right  to  sit  with 
or  preside  over  such  Trustees  or  committees.” 

This  important  deliverance  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  functions  of  the  diaconate,  and 
especially  of  the  eldership,  are  spiritual,  not 
secular;  that  the  temporalities  of  the  Church, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  expression,  are 
not  ex  officio  in  charge  of  the  Elders  or  the 
Deacons. 

The  ordinary  practice  of  the  American  Church 
has  been  in  accordance  with  the  view  here 
asserted.  It  was  assumed  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  in  1788,  and  in  substance  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Form  of  Government.  In 
Chap.  IX,  which  treats  of  “The  Session,”  it  is 
said,  “The  church  session  is  charged  with  main¬ 
taining  the  spiritual  government  of  the  church.  ” 
Throughout  the  Chapter  there  is  not  the  slight 
est  intimation  that  the  Session  have  or  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  temporalities. 
In  Chap.  VI  respecting  “Deacons,”  it  is  said, 
their  “business  is  to  take  care  of  the  poor  and 
to  distribute  among  them  the  collections  which 
may  be  raised  for  their  use.”  It  is  added  that 
to  them  “may  be”  committed  the  [management 
of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church,  but  the 
form  of  statement  implies  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  temporalities  was  not  a  function  of 
the  Deacon’s  office;  it  was  a  service  which 
might  be  committed  to  the  Deacons  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  if  deemed  advisable. 

Trustees  are  recognized  in  terms,  as  legiti¬ 
mate  officials  of  the  congregation,  in  the  Form 
of  Government,  Chap.  XV,  Sec.  7.  A  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  any  congregation  may  be  sub¬ 
scribed  “by  their  elders  and  deacons,  or  by  their 
trustees,  or  by  a  select  committee,  ”  at  the  option 
of  the  congregation.  The  statement  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  their  Report  in  1893,  that  trustees  are 
“a  body  of  officers  whose  warrant  for  existence 
is  extra-constitutional,”  is  inaccurate. 

As  precedents  for  what  is  proposed  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  their  Report  in  1897  refer  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church  in 
Scotland  by  the  “Deacons’  Court,”  and  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of^tbis  country  by  the 
Consistory.  The  founders  of  the  American  Pres 
byterian  Church  and  the  framers  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  1788  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Scottish  system.  The  committee  which  drafted 
the  Constitution  was  directed  “to  take  into  con 
eideration  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  other  Protestant  churches”  and 
John  Witherspoon  was  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  With  their  prejudices  presumably  in  favor 
of  the  Scottish  system,  that  they  should  not 
only  make  no  allusion  to  it  but  distinctly  recog¬ 
nize  the  ecclesiastical  legitimacy  of  Trustees,  in 
accordance  with  the  deliverance  of  1752  and  the 
practice  of  the  church,  indicates  significantly 
and  emphatically  that  in  their  judgment  the 
system  in  a  Church  supported  by  the  State, 
with  appointments  to  pastoral  charges  by 
“patrons,”  was  not  adapted  to  the 'American 
Church  in  which  pastors  were  chosen  by  the 
congregation  and  their  salaries  and  other  church 
expenses  provided  by  voluntary  contribution. 
On  the  question  whether  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church  “ought  ordinarily”  to  be  in  the 
charge  of  the  Deacons  and  Session,  the  founders 
of  our  Church  after  deliberate  consideration 
voted,  in  the  negative. 

As  to  the  example  of  the  Dutch  Church — the 
management  of  the  temporalities  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  homogeneous  body,  with  a 
rotary  diaconate  and  eldership,  and  the  Pastor 
chosen  by  the  Consistory,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  safe  precedent  for  an  organization  as  large 
and  diversified  as  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church,  whose  Deacons  and  Elders  hold  office 
for  life,  and  whose  Pastors  are  elected  by  the 
congregation. 


2.  The  duties  of  the  Deacons  and  the  Session, 
according  to  our  Standards,  are  so  distinctively 
different  from  the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
that  it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  say  they 
ordinarily  ought  not  to  devolve  on  the  same  per¬ 
sons.  Individuals  having  special  qualifications 
for  both  secular  and  spiritual  service  may  at 
present  be  elected  to  both  offices,  but  if  the 
functions  of  both  be  united  by  rule  in  the  same 
body  of  officials  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  it 
would  be  a  disadvantage  either  to  the  spiritual 
or  the  secular  interests  of  the  church,  possibly 
to  both.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  as  the  body  having  charge  of  the 
temporalities  are  a  committee  of  ways  and  means 
to  provide  for  current  expenses,  the  main  item 
of  which  is  the  Pastor’s  salary,  there  would 
seem  to  be  an  incongruity  in  having  the  Pastor 
ex  officio  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
body. 

3.  The  membership  and  frequently  the  finan¬ 
cial  circumstances  of  a  church  change  so  greatly 
in  a  single  generation  that  to  entrust  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church  to  officials  whose 
tenure  of  office  is  for  life  would  seem  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  objectionable. 

4.  The  Form  of  Government  does  not  contain 
any  statement  respecting  the  right  of  suffrage 
at  an  election  of  Deacons  and  Elders,  and  the 
statement  in  respect  to  the  election  of  Pastor  is 
singularly  ambiguous.  The  prevailing  practice 
of  the  churches,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  is 
to  restrict  the  right  of  voting  at  an  election  for 
Deacons  and  Elders  to  communicants,  and  at  an 
election  of  Pastor  to  extend  the  right  to  non¬ 
communicants  who  contribute  regularly  to  the 
Pastor’s  support  and  other  church  expenses. 
This  practice  is  not  only  consistent  with  the 
ambiguous  language  referred  to  but  with  what 
is  distinctly  implied  in  the  directions  respecting 
ordination.  At  the  ordination  of  an  Elder  or 
Deacon  the  minister  is  to  ask  *'the  members  of 
the  church— Do  you,  the  members  of  this  church, 
acknowledge  and  receive  this  brother,  etc.  ?” 
At  the  ordination  of  a  Pastor  the  presiding  min¬ 
ister  is  directed  “to  propose  to  the  people  the 
following  question — Do  you,  the  people  of  this 
congregation,  promise,  etc.  ?” 

5.  As  non-communicants  who  contribute  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  support  of  the  church  have  the  privi¬ 
lege,  recognized  in  the  Form  of  Government,  of 
voting  at  an  election  of  Pastor,  it  would  seem 
but  reasonable  that  they  should  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  voting  for  officials  having  charge  of  the 
temporalities,  ancf  that  they  should  be  eligible 
to  the  office  in  case  their  election  should,  by  the 
congregation,  be  deemed  advisable. 

6.  The  changes  proposed  in  the  overture  in 
question  are  uncalled  for.  The  overtures  from 
twenty-nine  Presbyteries  which  led  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Special  Committee  in  1892, 
asked  for  “some  amendment  of  the  Form  of 
Government,  defining  the  proper  functions  of 
Trustees  and  their  precise  relation  to  the  Dea¬ 
cons  and  the  Session.”  There  is  no  intimation 
in  this  language  that  the  Presbyteries  desired 
or  expected  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  as 
far  as  practicable  the  office  of  Trustees  should 
be  abolished. 

The  fact  is,  after  several  years  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration  the  overture  proposed  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  the  Assembly  of  1896  did  not  contain 
the  revolutionary  and  otherwise  objectionable 
changes  proposed  in  this  overture  of  1897.  The 
appointment  of  the  Committee  undoubtedly 
originated  in  the  friction  that  occasionally 
occurred  between  Sessions  and  Trustees  in  regard 
to  the  music  and  the  use  of  the  church  building. 
As  the  object  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  fully  accomplished  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  o(  the  first  overture  the  second  is  not  only 
uncalled  for  but  its  adoption  would  be  seriously 
objectionable.  As  the  Session  are  officers  of  the 
“church”  and  the  Trustees  of  the  “congrega¬ 
tion,”  after  having  asserted  the  authority  of  the 
Session  over  “the  uses  to  which  the  church 
building  may  be  put,”  to  add  that  this  author¬ 
ity  is  “subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  congregation”  would  probably  continue  the 
friction  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Form  of  Government  to  prevent. 

Tbdstbk. 

Pbinczton,  N.  J. 


April  7,  1898. 
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The  Studeni’b  Motley.  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  Cou- 
deneed,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  and  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Dutch  People  from 
1584  to  1897.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  SI.  75. 

This  is  a  work  of  exceptional  value  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  interest.  The  “condensation”  has  been 
accomplished  without  the  loss  of  Motley’s  bril¬ 
liant  style  and  the  “continuation”  is  well  done. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  later 
works  of  Mr.  Motley,  and  while  we  miss  the 
splendid  pageantry  of  the  “United  Netherlands” 
and  the  strong  picture  of  “John  of  Barneveld,  ” 
we  have  all  the  results  both  of  Motley’s  study 
and  Mr.  QriflBs’s  investigations  and  the  pleasure 
of  a  completed  history  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss.  It  was  a  delicate  task  to  touch  such  works 
of  literary  art,  fulness  and  finish ;  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  write  an  independent  story  with 
such  materials  at  hand.  This  has  led,  no 
doubt,  to  the  omission  of  the  two  later  books 
from  the  “condensation.  ”  The  resulting  volume 
is  therefore  a  fresh  setting  of  Motley’s  story  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  in  its  true  environment  of 
the  Dutch  history  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times,  There  has  been  much  tact  and  no  little 
skill  in  preserving  the  proportions  of  the  work, 
so  as  to  have  no  distressing  break  between  the 
elaboration  of  Motley  and  the  fiowing  summary 
of  Griffis.  This  has  been  managed  by  simply 
abridgine  Motley,  cutting  down  to  suitable  pro¬ 
portions  the  chapters  taken  from  his  work  and 
writing  with  a  little  more  fulness  the  first  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  “continuation.”  Of  course,  we  know 
it  when  we  pass  from  the  measured  movement  of 
Motley  to  the  greater  speed  of  Griffis.  It  is  like 
stepping  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  to  the  platform 
fo  a  limited  express.  The  adjustment  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  passing  consciousness  and  when  the  jour¬ 
ney  is  completed  we  review  it  with  satisfactiop. 

The  introduction  is  a  graceful  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  countrymen,  John  Lothrop  Motley. 
His  career  is  sketched  with  appreciation  and  the 
estimate  of  his  literary  work  is  that  of  most 
American  critics.  The  passion  for  display  and 
detail  was  marked,  making  the  writer  often 
seem  to  be  a  partisan  rather  than  a  historian, 
and  coloring  his  portraiture  of  Barneveld  to  the 
covering  up  of  the  essential  quality  of  his  mind 
and  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  state.  It  made 
these  volumes  cover  about  half  the  time  intended 
to  be  covered  by  one,  and  opened  the  way  fur 
the  work  of  a  redactor  in  the  interest  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  also  of  truth  on  some  points.  All  this 
must  be  frankly  conceded.  Nevertheless,  Dutch 
history  in  the  hands  of  Motley  has  become  some¬ 
thing  better,  higher,  more  enthralling  and  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  the  nation  in  the  person  of 
its  Queen  was  a  decoration  of  mastership  and 
merit  which  posterity  will  more  and  more  regard, 
and  confirm. 

There  is  danger  of  despising  the  genius  of  a 
historian  because  it  concerns  itself  with  vivid 
pictures  of  great  events.  Homer  and  Virgil  have 
done  more  for  Greek  and  Roman  history  than 
Grote  and  Niebuhr  and  all  their  school  together. 
And  they  dealt  with  mythic  events  rather  than 
realities  I.  The  explanation  is  simple.  A  face  is 
more  than  a  whole  cadaver  or  the  most  in¬ 
geniously  assembled  skeleton.  The  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  is  more  than  the  most  patient  study 
into  the  politics  of  Athens  or  the  stones  of  the 
Acropolis.  So  if  Motley  had  written  only  the 
story  of  the  seige  of  Antwerp  or* the  wrecking  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  he  would  have  stood  for¬ 
ever  beside  the  great  masters  of  history.  Be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  way  men  are  made  to  know 
each  other,  to  join  hands  across  the  silence  that 
separates  them.  We  know  Athens  better  from 
one  picture  of  the  great  Plague  than  from  folios 
of  learned  essay;  to  the  average  American,  hie 
history  is  summed  up  in  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
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Declaration.  And  when  we  criticize  Macaulay  from  an  elegant  leisure  while  Sterling  shows  the 
as  a  “political  pamphleteer,”  let  us  not  forget  stress  of  life  and  sickness,  even  the  shadow  of 
that  his  picture  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishops  is  a  coming  death,  in  almost  every  line.  The  serene 
window  through  which  we  look  into  the  heart  sage  cheers,  advises,  criticises,  praises  and 
of  the  last  Stuart  and  the  heart  of  the  revolu-  seeks  to  uplift  with  helpful  words,  his  dearest 
tion  that  sent  him  and  his  to  exile.  For  this  friend  to  whom  obslacles  are  opposed  and  dis- 
reason  Motley  is  to  be  kept  on  the  pedestal  couragements  often  present.  Emerson  was  older 
where  Dutch  royalty  has  placed  him  and  no  late  in  both  years  and  experience,  and  he  seems  in 


discoveries,  corrected  records,  nor  modified  judg 
ments,  will  ever  detract  from  the  merit,  dis 


writing  to  Sterling  older  than  he  was.  Emer¬ 
son  matured  early,  and  was  probably  as  rip» 


credit  the  value,  or  diminish  the  grandeur  of  when  he  wrote  his  sermon  on  the  Lord’s  Supper 


his  wonderful  disclosures. 

We  speak  thus  for  the  benefit  of  the 


as  a  valedictory'^to  the  pulpit  as  in  the  days 
‘Stu-  when  his  ripeness  had  gained  richness  and 


dents,”  for  whom  this  work  is  prepared,  not  to  body,  like  good  wine,  through  age.  But  ths 
criticize  Professor  Griffis  in  his  reference  to  man  who  left  the  aide  of  Julius  Hare  and  the 
Motley’s  habit  of  mind;  but  to  caution  his  read-  Church  of  England,  by  the  one  act  was  not  yet 
ers  against  an  injustice  that  is  by  inference  up  to  his  full  stature,  nor  in  exercise  of  hie  full 
rather  than  with  intention.  Griffis  himself  an  capacity  and  power  in  the  grasp  and  use  of 


artist  in  narration,  fully  appreciates  Mr.  Mot¬ 
ley’s  historic  genius. 


truth.  Sterling  “could  not  lie  for  God,”  but 
he  was  aware  that  in  the  Christian  system  there 


We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  a  tribute  was  truth  which  it  hurts  a  man  to  leave  and 
to  the  fine  picture  of  the  religious  history  and  dwarfs  him  to  deny.  Neither  Emerson  nor  Ster- 
development  of  the  Dutch  people.  There  has  ling  showed  the  trace  of  a  longing  to  go  back; 
been  no  such  summary  of  the  real  situation,  as  yet  one  finds  in  Sterling  evidences  of  a  growth 
between  Calvinist  and  Arminian  ;  Remonstrant  that  like  that  of  his^body  was  conscious  of  defect 
and  Contra  Remonstrant,  with  such  a  sure  touch  and  disease.  We  have  always  felt  that  the  frac- 
on  the  weak  and  strong  point  in  each  manifesta-  tiousness  of  Carlyle  was  due  to  the  twinging 
tion  and  its  effect  on  the  State.  We  learn  here  sensitiveness  of  his  hereditary  conscience.  Em- 
how  politics  and  religion  got  entangled  with  dis-  erson  was  so  polished  and  balanced  as  never  to 
astrous  results.  And  the  Synod  of  Dort  is  show  a  sign  of  moral  repentance ;  that  cannot  be 
shown  in  a  truer  light,  with  its  exaggerated  said  of  Sterling.  Call  it  the  distress  of  the 
statement  of  the  Five  Points  of  Calvinism,  than  body,  yet  so  brave  a  man  as  he  was  too  great 
any  church  history  has  yet  shed  upon  it..  On  for  that  to  cast  the  shadow  of  physical  pain 
the  whole,  we  have  come  to  think  that  this  die-  where  only  soul  shadows  come.  When  he  drives 
closure  of  the  development  and  domination  of  an  away  his  best  friends  that  he  may  not  be 
intolerant  Calvinism  is  the  part  of  the  book  “helped  to  die,  ”  is  the  “old  Roman”  or  the 
which  will  to- day  do  the  most  good  and  prove  of  old  consciousness  of  truth  speaking  f  His  last 
highest  practical  value.  Here  are  two  sentences:  words  to  Emerson  are  suggestive:  “I  fear  noth- 
“Calvinism  means  reality  in  religion — militant  jog  and  hope  for.  much. ’  St  B«yB,  “I 

Calvinism  creates  brave  warriors  and  superb  J  have  believed.  ’  That  is  better 

.  j  .  ,  i«T  i  i  than  the  words  of  doubt, 

armies.”  And  here  are  two  more.  "In  Protest¬ 
ant  countries.  Calvinism-which  is  Paulinism  Evolutional  Ethics  and  Animal  ^yotoi^y. 


human  sacrifices  be  offered  on  the  Moloch  of 
their  private  and  corporate  opinions.” 

A  Correspondence  Between  John  Sterling 


,  .  ..  !  t  i  u  By  E.  P.  Evans.  Now  York:  D.  Appleton 

and  Augustinism  put  into  a  new  engine— shows  Company.  11.75. 

that,  like  some  other  good  and  great  things  in  The  title  of  this  work' teems  to  us  unfortu- 
the  world,  it  is  not^proof  against  perversion,  ^ate  in  itself  and  misleading  with  reference  to 
te  professors  have  at  tiinee  demanded  that  evolutional 

human  sacrifices  be  offered  on  the  Moloch  of  ivottt,  u 

»»  ethics  ?  Wo  know  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase, 

their  private  and  corporate  opinions.  ....  ■,  .  . 

“the  evolution  of  ethics, ”  and  we  know  what 
A  Correspondence  Between  John  Sterling  .>> 

AND  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  With  a  Sketch  f  by  “the  ethics  of  evolution;  but 

of  Sterling’s  Life.  By  Edward  Waldo  Em-  “evolutional  ethics”  perplexes  us.  If  the  author 
erson.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  18.  means  to  trace  the  process  of  the  evolution  of 
In  his  prefatory  note,  the  compiler  says:  ethics,  or  to  discuss  the  theory  that  ethics  are 
“Through  the  kind  permission  of  Colonel  John  the  product  of  evolution,  or4he  means  to  dis- 
Barton  Sterling  of  London,  I  am  enabled  to  use  cuss  the  ethics  of  the  theory  of  evolution ;  one 
his  father’s  letters.  ”  We  infer  that  Emerson’s  or  the  other  of  the  phrases  we  have  quoted 
letters  had  come  already  into  the  hands  of  his  would  have  been  a  more  fitting  title.  And  the 
family.  The  entire  correspondence  is  here  purpose  of  the  book  is  as  difficult  to  understand 
given  in  the  original  order  and  is  a  unique  collec-  as  is  the  title.  When  we  open  it  we  expect  eome 
tion,  valuable  for  its  contents  and  for  its  dis-  sort  of  a  scientific  treatise,  and  in  the  first  chap- 
closure  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  renowned  ter  we  seem  really  to  be  studying,  in  an  anec-, 
writers.  One  should  read  flmerBon’s  essay  on  dotal  and  disconnected  fashion,  to  be  sure,  the 
Friendship  and  then  find  its  practical  illustra-  beginnings  of  ethical  evolution  in  the  tribal 
tion  in  the  sentiment  shown  in  his  part  of  this  state  of  man ;  but  the  animal  psychology  does 
correspondence.  As  to  Sterling,  we  know  much  not  come  in  there.  In  the  second  chapter  we 
from  his  “Life”  by  Carlyle  and  his  “Memoir,”  find  the  bond  [ot  religious  belief  introduced  as 
by  Archdeacon  Hare;  but  perhaps  even  moie  marking  the  second  stage  of  moral  development, 
from  the  “Sketch”  which  introduces  these  let-  more  anecdotes,  some  etymologies  and  other 
ters  through  which  we  come  yet  closer  to  his  material,  but  no  animal  psychology.  When  in 
remarkable  personality.  Yet  there  is  unques  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  we  come  to  this 
tionably  wanting  to  us  who  never  saw  the  man,  subject,  we  look  back  to  the  title-page  to  see 
the  magnetic  touches  that  so  kindled  Emerson,  if  we  may  not  be  reading  a  publication  of  the 


and  BO  captivated  the  fastidfous  and  rather  re 
luctant  Carlyle.  He  must  have  been  very  differ 


Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals;  but  no,  the  staid  Appletons  are  the 


ent  from  either,  yet  having  that  which  each  publishers.  We  suspect  the  author  of  possessing 
admired,  reverenced  and  loved.  If  Emerson  was  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  is  consist- 
ice  and  Carlyle  an  iceberg.  Sterling  found  away  ent  with  entire  confidence  in  its  quality.  There 
to  warm’  them,  at  least  to  do  something  more  are  many  men,  even  now,  who  are  possessed  of 
than  light  up  their  crystalline  exterior.  He  vast  yet  accurate  knowledge;  yet  we  cannot  but 
found  hie  way  to  their  innermost  hearts.  We  think  that  Professor  Max  Muller  is  the  last  man 
fancy  that  we  get  all  of  Emerson  and  the  best  who  will  be  able  to  cover  the  field  of  human 
of  Carlyle  from  their  writing;  but  it  was  mani-  knowledge  from  Persian  and  Indian  etymology 
festly  not  so  with  Sterling.  He  must  be  heard  to  the  habits  of  insects.  Professor  Lloyd  Mor- 
not  read  or  the  beet  part  of  him  is  wanting.  gan  in  an  enlightening  chapter  on  the  method 
In  this  correspondence  Emerson  appears  lo  of  science,  says  that  science  is  not  a  conglom- 
have  the  advantage,  largely  because  he  writes  erate,  or  even  a  system  of  facts,  but  vitally 
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organized  knowledge.  Mr.  Evans  and  all  writers 
of  his  type  ought  carefully  to  think  on  that 
definition,  when  they  are  tempted  to  write 
books  that  treat  of  everything  from  anthropology 
and  sociology  to  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
Whatever  Mr.  Evans’s  purpose  may  have  been — 
and  it  was  probably  to  trace  the  evolution  of  in¬ 
telligence,  ethics,  and  religion  from  the  animals 
to  man,  with  the  subsidiary  intent  of  teaching 
the  ethical  obligations  growing  out  of  such  evo¬ 
lution,  kindly  treatment  of  our  ancestors,  as  it 
were — it  was  too  big  for  realization.  If  he  had 
given  us  the  Bibliography  without  the  rest  of 
it,  we  could  have  been  grateful,  for  that  is  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Soldiers  of  the  Legion.  By  Herbert  Hayens. 

T  Nelson  and  Sons.  New  York :  Illustrated. 

11.50. 

Boys  of  either  sex,  as  Mr.  Matthews  would 
say,  will  enjoy  reading  of  the  life  and  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  “Soldiers  of  the  Legion, ’’ those 
Englishmen  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
cause  of  the  little  queen  of  Spain,  against  the 
followers  of  Don  Carlos. 

The  story  deals  in  a  telling  way  with  the 
varied  aspects  of  war,  the  horrors  of  inactivity, 
“when  men  drilled  and  died,’’  suffering  from 
exposure,  lack  of  provisions,  and  camp  fevers; 
and  again,  with  battles  where  men  forgot  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  hope  of  glory.  The  difficulties  of 
carrying  private  messages  from  one  camp  to  an¬ 
other,  of  united  action  under  several  generals 
without  one  strong  leader,  and  of  suppressing 
mutiny  are  all  touched  upon,  and  combine  to 
bold  the  interest  of  the  reader  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  book. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  author  of  “Dodo,”  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson, 
has  g  ven  us  a  really  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  their  struggle  for 
independence  in  1820,  by  a  story  of  that  war. 
The  Vintage,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  read 
for  its  information.  Its  dramatic  interest  is  sus¬ 
tained  to  the  end  and  the  love  tale  that  is  spun 
like  a  silver  thread  all  through  becomes  quite 
enthralling  at  the  close.  Greek  peasant  life, 
Greek  patriotism  and  family  loyalty,  Greek 
politics  and  religion,  have  been  manifestly  well 
studied  and  seem  to  be  presented  in  life-like, 
truthful  tones  which  blend  with  the  scenery  and 
the  skies  of  the  classic  land  into  a  picture  over 
which  one  lingers  from  sympathy  as  if  it  were  a 
memory  of  some  rich  personal  experience.  With¬ 
out  claiming  to  be  a  historical  novel,  this 
romance  is  just  as  efficient  in  bringing  out  the 
facte  and  features  of  a  stirring  period  in  modern 
history ;  and  every  reader  must  feel  that  be  has 
been  made  a  participant  in  the  fight  for  inde- 
pendence  that  roused  such  enthusiasm  seventy 
years  ago.  Nor  is  the  book  without  a  living 
interest  now  when  the  restless  Greek  is  demand¬ 
ing  once  more  deliverance  from  the  unspeakable 
bond'ge  of  a  non -European  oppressor.  The  book 
will  arouse  new  sentiment  for  the  nation  whose 
capital  is  Athens  and  whose  claim  on  Constanti¬ 
nople  is  better  than  that  of  its  present  masters 
(Harper  and  Brothers.  11.25.) 

Judge  Tourgee  has  won  his  place  and  made 
himself  a  power,  in  our  literature  and  life,  and 
we  incline  to  give  him  high  rank  among  our 
“seers”  who  have  a  purpose  as  right  and  worthy 
as  their  perceptions  are  keen  and  true.  The 
Man  Who  Outlived  Himself,  is  a  small  book, 
easy  to  carry  and  to  read  anywhere,  containing 
three  sketches  that  illustrate  the  author’s  power 
to  give  a  complete  picture,  so  absolutely  true 
that  you  think  you  have  known  it  for  yeafT;  a’‘d 
each  one  confirms  our  judgment  of  the  fine  qual¬ 
ity  of  mental  insight  and  literary  sense  of  the 
author.  The  first  story,  which  gives  the  title, 
is  an  exhaustive  anal)  sis  of  a  mental  crisis,  a 
sort  of  intellectual  vivisection  that  is  wonder 
fully  elaborated  and  carried  through  to  a  happy 
recovery  and  restoration.  The  second,  “Poor 


Joel  Pike,”  is  a  character  study,  rare  and  true; 
the  third,  “The  Grave  of  Xante  Angelique,  ”  a 
post  bellum  tale  of  a  Yankee  in  the  South,  which 
carries  its  own  moral.  All  are  ingenious,  dra 
matic  and  strong.  The  book  will  be  a  favorite 
and,  we  think,  will  live.  (New  York,  Fords, 
Howard  and  Hulbert  75  cents. ) 

One  is  tempted  to  borrow  a  leaf  from  Eugene 
Field,  and  call,  Jimty  and  Others  “A  Little 
Book  of  Profitable  Tales,”  for  such  they  really 
are,  giving  one  an  insight  into  odd  corners  of 
quiet  lives  with  frequent  touches  of  pathos  and 
humor  which  lift  one  quite  out  of  the  every  day 
rut.  The  story  of  Jimty  which  gives,  title  to 
the  book  is  perhaps  the  fiower  of  the'fiock ;  one 
cannot  help  being  drawn  toward  the  boy  with 
his  innate  high  breeding,  and  hie  devotion  to 
his  father,  most  refreshing  to  read  of  in  these 
prosaic  days.  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe’s  mind 
is  wide  awake,  and  her  clever  little  side 
touches  in  the  description  of  the  cafe,  and  its 
frequenters,  show  that  she  quickly  sees  below 
the  surface,  and  is  a  keen  observer.  Jimty’s 
reward  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  discover, 
and  it  is  comforting  to  learn  that  for  once  virtue 
receives  something  beside  its  own  unsatisfactory 
self.  The  most  amusing  of  the  ^les  are  “A 
Goose-chase”  and  “An  Entomological  Wooing,” 
where  the  shades  of  dear  old  Cranford  are 
brought  into  service,  and  a  truly  original 
dilemma  is  happily  ended.  The  “Christmas 
Mummurs”  will  find  a  responsive  note  in  every 
woman’s  breast,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who 
care  for  little  children.  The  author  deftly  uses 
her  “Concealed  Weapons”,  in  the  story  which 
bears  that  title,  and  has  so  apt  a  pupil  in  the 
Admiral  that  one  feels  a  skilled  diplomat  is  pull¬ 
ing  the  strings,  which  cannot  fail  to  do  bis 
bidding  so  well  are  they  managed.  For  variety 
and  delicacy  of  touch  this  book  deserves  a  high 
place,  and  one’s  interest  is  held  from  the  first 
story  to  the  last.  (Harper  Brothers,  New  York. ) 

The  Sack  of  Monte  Carlo,  is  a  lively  burlesque, 
called  “an  adventure  of  to-day,  ”  and  purports 
to  be  narrated  by  its  projector,  “Vincent  Blackie 
Eeqr.,  Lieutenant  in  H,  M.  ’s  Eastshire  militia.  ” 
The  author  is  Walter  Frith,  whose  “In  Search 
of  Quiet,”  is  already  before  the  public  and  who 
dedicates  this  later  work  to  “Mrs.  F  W.  Sharon, 
in  recollection  of  many  happy  hours  in  New 
York,  Etretat  and  Paris.”  The  writer’s  talent 
for  animated  narrative  of  absurdly  probable  in¬ 
cidents  of  his  own  creation  is  well  sustained  by 
his  skill  in  suggesting  questions  and  criticisms 
that  are  both  pertinent  and  practical.  The  fun 
of  the  book  is  rollicking  and  infectious,  yet  be¬ 
hind  it  is  a  keen  observer  with  a  measure  of 
earnestness  which  saves  his  dignity  and  com¬ 
mands  regard.  The  one  American  in  this  jolly 
crowd  of  free-booters  naturally  comes  to  the 
front  as  the  leader  and  carries  his  part  to  per¬ 
fection.  .  Another  is  made  an  accomplice  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  London  detective;  and  the  various 
Englishmen,  and  women,  too,  are  set  off  with 
impartial  frankness,  furnishing  types  that  are  | 
sufficiently  amusing  as  well  as  characteristic. 
The  picture  of  Monte  Carlo  itself  is  life-like  in 
every  detail ;  better  than  many  serious  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  hushing  up  of  the  robbery  is  delight¬ 
fully  set  forth  as  an  established  policy  of  the 
“institution,”  and  the  charitable  purpose  of 
the  raid  is  not  only  defined,  but  is  also  defended 
on  such  simple  grounds  as  to  demand  assent 
which  is  taken  for  granted  from  the  start.  It  is 
a  book  of  the  sort  that  “enchains  attention  from 
beginning  to  end,”  and  leaves  no  unpleasing 
or  unwholesome  impressions.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.  91.25. ) 

Those  who  htve  read  Ruth  Ogden’s  tale  of  the 
young  girl,  “Courage,”  to  which  Little  Home- 
spun  is  a  eequel,  though  an  independent  story, 
will  be  anxious  to  meet  the  old  friends  again, 
and  those  who  have  not  had  that  pleasure  will 
after  reading  this  volume,  be  anxious  to  see  its 


forerunners,  so  tempting  are  the  allusions  to  it. 
There  are  delightful  accounts  of  such  good  times 
at  “Little  Homespun,”  that  one  wishes  there 
might  be  more  “Courages”  in  the  world  to  give 
like  outings  to  other  little  city  children.  It 
seems  almost  a  pity  to  introduce  a  love  scene  in 
a  book  for  such  young  readers,  but  it  is  prettily 
done,  and  all  the  children  will  share  in  Uncle 
Harry’s  admiration  and  love  of  Courage.  (Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  1.25.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Colportage  Library  constantly  adds 
new  numbers  to  its  useful  list  of  volumes,  but 
they  follow  each  other  so  rapidly  that  often  we 
are  able  to  do  no  more  than  announce  their 
appearance,  confident  that  this  is  enough,  for 
the  works  reprinted  are  so  well  known  that  peo¬ 
ple  need  but  to  be  told  that  they  can  be  had  in 
this  compact  and  inexpensive  form.  Only  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  Library  and  read  the 
hundreds  of  grateful  letters  received  there,  have 
any  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  good  done 
by  these  little  paper  covered  volumes  scattered 
broadcast  through  our  land.  Of  the  later  num¬ 
bers  we  find  one  on  Faith,  containing  chapters 
by  such  earnest  workers  as  Finlayson,  Spurgeon, 
Moody,  Aitken  and  Maclaren.  Another  is  The 
Story  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  by  A.  B.  Mackay ; 
and  the  March  issue  contains  Mr.  Moody’s 
“Addresses  on  the  Ten  Commandments,”  en¬ 
titled,  Weighed  and  Wanting.  These  are  the 
great  Evangelist’s  latest  addresses  and  give  his 
thoughts  on  the  practical  subjects  of  our  daily 
life,  such  as  Sabbath  keeping,  loving  God, 
honoring  parents  and  restraining  that  unruly 
little  member  the  tongue.  These  volumes  are 
only  fifteen  cents  each,  or  two  for  twenty-five 
cents,  and  those  who  wish  for  the  best  religious 
literature  in  cheap  form  for  distribution,  should 
send  for  a  catalogue  to  A.  P.  Fitt,  Superinten¬ 
dent,  250  La  Salle  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

I  he  Rev.  Richar  <  Wightman,  pastor  of  Christ 
Church  in  this  city,  has  prepared  a  series  of 
cards  for  distribution  to  various  classes  of  per¬ 
sons,  which  are  adapted  to  do  much  goodn  He 
calls  them.  The  Silent  Evangelist.  There  are 
ten  varieties,  on  each  of  which  is  a  brief,  sympa¬ 
thetic  message,  addressed  to  different  ages  and 
classes,  the  young,  the  old,  the  afflicted,  the  un- 
nonverted,  the  profane,  the  rich,  the  poor,  and 
to  mothers.  These  cards  can  be  given  or  sent 
to  many  not  easily  reached  by  other  religious 
agencies.  A  single  one  has  been  known  to  lead 
to  the  conversion  of  eleven  persons.  The  series 
can  be  obtained  of  Funk  and  Wagnalls  for  fifty 
cents  a  hundred,  a  tasteful  leather  case  being 
extra. 

The  Macmillan  Company  annoum  e  the  new 
edition  of  their  “Annual  Biographical  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Living  Celebrities,  ”  1898,  Who's  Who, 
edited  by  Douglas  Sladen.  Nearly  a  thousand 
names  have  been  added  this  year  so  that  the 
volume  now  includes  eome  seven  thousand  short 
biographies  of  the  eminent  men  and  women  of 
the  day,  giving  just  the  information  so  often 
needed  and  difficult  to  find  when  our  contempo¬ 
raries  are  in  question.  Another  important  work 
announced  by  the  same  firm  is  My  Life  in  Two 
Hemispheres,  an  autobiography  of  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  the  Irish  patriot,  who,  when  his 
efforts  at  home  failed,  went  to  Australia  and 
attained  high  office  and  the  adoption  of  hie  policy 
which  still  prevails  there.  The  book  practically 
describes  two  careers  and  is  of  very  varied  in¬ 
terest. 

The  story  of  “A  Famous  Sea  Fight.”  by 
Claude  H.  Wetroore  in  the  April  Century  will 
be  sure  to  interest  readers  at  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture  in  our  history,  when  the  danger  of  another 
naval  conflict  seems  so  imminent.  Mr.  Wet- 
more’s  subject  is  the  fight  between  the  Chileans 
and  Peruvians  in  1879.  off  the  coast  of  Bolivia 
when  the  Hua<icar  was  captured,  and  among 
the  “Open  Letters”  in  the  same  magazine  is  one 
from  our  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  giving  a  chronological  list  of  engage¬ 
ments  between  iron  clads,  assigning  them  their 
roper  position  and  significance  in  naval  history, 
ut  asserting  that  “as  yet  the  great  modern 
navies  are  in  the  experimental  stage  just  as  the 
sailing  navies  of  the  sevesteenth  century  were  in 
the  experimental  stage.  ”  A  note  says  that  “this 
article  was  written  before  the  recent  catastrophe 
to  the  ‘Maine,’  which  has  adde^i  such  a  thrilling 
interest  to  anything  on  the  subject  of  iron  clads.  ’ ' 

Among  the  spring  announcements  of  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  are  The  Burns  Letters, 
which  contain  the  hitherto  unpublished  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  Scotch  poet.  They  throw  much 
light  upon  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  state 
bis  religious  views  with  more  precision  than 
anything  hitherto  given  to  the  public. 
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The  Christian  Intelligencer  notes  the  work  of 
intellectual  liberation  just  now  being  pushed  in 
several  of  the  countries  of  Sou  h  America — 
thanks  to  our  Methodist  brethren,  chiefly. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  dormant  sentiment, 
«nd  it  is  always  in  some  danger,  like  many 
things  unused,  of  perishing  outright.  Inherit¬ 
ing  liberty  of  conscience  from  our  Protestant 
fathers,  we  are  in  danger  of  valuing  it,  like 
other  inherited  things,  all  too  cheaply.  We 
hence  do  well  to  disseminate  it  among  our 
neighbors,  using  our  influence  ar^  example  to 
this  philanthropic  end,  to  the  utmost.  Our 
contemporary  says: 

In  last  week’s  Christian  Advocate,  the  Rev. 
John  Lee,  under  the  title,  “Watchman,  what 
of  the  Night  telle  of  what  has  been  done  and 
is  doing  to  secure  in  certain  South  American 
Republics  a  degree  of  religious  liberty  denied 
through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Through  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Chicago  Methodist  Ministers’  Meeting  a 
movement  has  been  inaugurated  to  secure  for 
Protestants  that  “same  liberty  of  conscience 
which  is  enjoyed  by  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  of  America.’’  Asa  result,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  our  government,  a 
bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of  Peru 
legalizing  non  Catholic  marriages.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  continue  its  efforts  with  the  aim  of 
securing  three  things:  1.  To  secure  religious 
liberty  for  missionaries  working  in  the  repub  ice 
of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia.  2.  To  secure 
religious  liberty  fur  native  Christians  who  dis 
sent  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  3.  To 
secure  in  those  South  American  republics  the 
fullest  civil  liberty  for  foreigners  and  native 
born  Protestants,  especially  by  the  logalizaticn 
of  marriages  per'ormed  by  others  than  the  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Nothing  more 
is  asked  for  Protestants  in  these  South  Ameri¬ 
can  re,'ublics  than  is  cheerfully  accorded  to 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  Republic.  The  com 
mittee  have  received  endorsement  oi  their  efforts 
from  Roman  Catholic  papers  and  individuals  in 
this  country,  and  from  many  representative 
leaders  in  Church  and  State  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Europe.  It  ‘s  time  that  such  an  anaeh 
roniem  as  the  rhurcbly  domination  which  exists 
in  portions  of  South  America  should  cease,  and 
this  effort  to  secure  religious  liberty  for  all  is 
accordingly  bailed  as  the  dawning  of  a  better 
day. 


The  Christian  Register  has  these  observations, 
evidently  the  fruit  of  actual  experience  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  who  need  good  oflBces,  and  yet, 
are  not  quite  indifferent  as  to  their  intrinsic 
quality,  and  the  manner  of  their  tender: 

No  benevolence  is  practical  or  does  much  good 
which  is  not  real,  personal,  aod  unaffected. 
Nearly  all  the  gocd  that  is  done  to  the  poor,  the 
criminal,  aod  the  unfortunate  of  all  classes,  is 
done  by  those  who  are  in  personal  contact  with 
them  as  companions  and  friends.  Who  is  their 
neighbor  ?  Ue  certainly  is  not  the  man  who  site 
in  a  well  appointed  library,  studying  ways  and 
means  of  reaching  the  masses.  The  real  good 
which  reaches  and  blesses  the  unfortunate  comes 
from  direct,  neighborly  ministration.  There  is 
no  parish  which  will  not  furnish  to  layman  or 
minister  opportunity  for  the  full  exercise  of 
every  benevolent  impulse  which  he  feels.  It 
may  be  stated  as  a  rule  almost  without  exception 
that  he  who  is  obliged  to  go  out  of  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  to  study  the  laws  of  social 
progress  or  to  Hnd  opportunities  to  bless  the 
world  does  not  know  the  meaning  either  of 
progress  or  of  social  blessing.  If  one  has  not 
the  ability  to  put  himself  actually  and  personally 
into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  unfortunate 
classes,  as  a  rule,  he  will  do  better  to  let  such 
classes  alone.  His  interference  becomes  med 
dling,  his  sympathy  becomes  offensive,  his  assist¬ 
ance  is  regarded  as  patronage,  and  his  conde¬ 
scension  is  supercilious.  The  method  of  Jesus 
was  not  in  any  formal  sense  a  method,  although 
<t  was  really  an  expression  of  the  law  of  life  and 
love  Without  thinking  of  social  distinctions, 
he  entered  naturally  into  relatione  with  every 
human  being  who  came  into  his  presence  with  a 
claim  upon  his  sympathy.  This  reems  now  to 
be  impossible, and  yet  it  is  the  method  of  all  the 
men  and  women  who  are  doing  any  real  work  in 
fettling  social  questions  and  solving  social  prob¬ 
lems. 


The  Church  Standard  anticipates  a  pleasant 
occasion  at  Pittsfield  for  the  annual  June  Cun 
gress  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  New  Orleans 
was  fixed  upon  some  months  since,  but  the3ater 
decision  is  in  favor  of  the  fine  town  once  so  ably 
and  vigilantly  shepherded  by  Dr.  John  Todd: 

Besides  being  the  largest  city  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  it  is  delightfully  located  among 
the  charming  Berkshire  Hills,  and  is  distant 
about  four  miles  from  popular  Lenox,  and  eight 
miles  from  the  quiet,  but  inspiring  Stockbridge. 
The  members  of  the  Congress  and  others  will  be 
carried  away  with  this  place,  and  will  receive 
eufiBcient  recreation  for  any  outlay  of  expense. 
Its  large  and  wide  streets,  and  beautiful  resi 
dences,  its  attra  tive  ecenery  in  and  around 
Lake  Pontooene,  with  the  undulating  fields  of 
Lan»  B‘)orough  on  the  north,  and  Greylock  peer 
ing  up  above  all,  near  the  seat  of  Williams 
College,  these,  with  the  hospitable  arrangements 
being  made,  will  give  the  visitor  a  long-remem¬ 
bered  round  of  pleasures.  Rev.  Dr.  Newton  is 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  is  well-known 
through  Berkshire,  as  one  who  has  well  initiated 
himself  into  the  needs  of  a  locality  where  his 
influence  and  his  power  are  deeply  valued,  and 
have  added  to  the  popularity  of  the  Church, 
Before  his  coming  the  Episcopal  Church  was  a 
struggling  venture,  but  now  it  ranks  well  with 
the  other  Christian  movements  of  the  city.  The 
whole  section  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  in  June 
nature  will  vie  with  the  originators  of  this  plan 
in  making  the  place  the  embodiment  of  beauty 
itself. 

The  Presbyterian.Review  says  that  our  church 
machinery  is  ample,  but  it  requires  to  be  faith 
fully  worked : 

Our  Polity,  our  Rubs  and  Forms  of  Procedure 
are  excellent.  They  are  the  outcome  of  long  and 
varied  experience.  They  call  for  accuracy  in  the 
minutest  details,  and  are  admirably  fitted  to 
secure  freedom  snd  justice  to  all  concerned.  It 
is  in  the  practical  execution  of  these  rules  that 
failures  occur.  Chairmen  of  standing  and  spe¬ 
cial  committees  complain  that  they  are  greatly 
embarrassed  because  information  which  minis 
tere,  e’ders.  deacons  and  managers  are  requested 
to  supply,  is  not  forthcoming  at  the  proper  time. 
Statistical  returns  are  sometimes  not  furnished, 
and  are  often  incomplete  and  too  late.  Many 
congregations  contribute  absolutely  nothing  to 
not  a  few  of  the  departments  of  Christian  work 
approved  and  commended  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  It  is  said  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  pastors  and  ministers  fail  to  give 
necessary  information  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  to  appeal  to  their  people  for  the 
support  of  the  same.  It  seems  that  Church 
treasurers  are  occasionally  dilatory  in  forwarding 
to  their  destination  sums  of  money  voted  for 
specific  purposes.  When  this  form  of  neglect 
becomes  somewhat  general  it  compels  the  Boards 
to  pay  interest  for  money  borrowed  to  meet 
their  engagements,  and  thus  diminishes  their 
legitimate  revenue. 

"  ■■■■  ♦ 

The  American  Hebrew  took  this  view  of  the 
situation,  in  its  last  issue  but  one: 

It  does  seem  like  poetic  retribution  that  the 
country  which  Spain  gave  unto  the  world,  in 
the  same  year  in  which  she  expelled  the  Jews, 
should  now  be  the  one  that  is  about  to  bring 
her  to  book  because  of  her  inhumanity.  Four 
hundred  years  are  not  so  long  in  the  eyes  of 
Him  to  whom  “a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yes¬ 
terday,  as  a  watch  in  the  night,  when  the  morn¬ 
ing  has  come.’’  They  are  but  the  “days  of 
grace’’  in  the  eternal  economy  of  the  cosmos, 
and  Spain  has  now  to  meet  the  note  which  her 
own  cruelty  drew  upon  the  bank  of  injustice. 
During  these  years  she  has  been  steadily  losing 
ground,  and  as  now  the  last  fragment  of  the 
richest  of  colonial  empires  is  lost,  to  her,  she 
stands  shorn,  bankrupt  and  dishonored  among 
the  families  of  men.  Surely  “righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,  and  sin  is  the  folly  of  peoples.’’ 

The  same  paper  has  this  note  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  a  city  that  has  for  long  despised  the 
synagogue  and  its  adherents : 

The  Jewish  congregation  at  Rome  is  the  oldest 
in  Europe,  but  hitherto  it  has  never  poseeeeed  a 
place  of  worship  worthy  of  i^.  Small  synagogues 
there  have  long  been  in  the  ancient  Ghetto; 
some  of  them  possess  most  interesting  historical 
associations,  but  for  many  years  they  have  been 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
always  increasing  Jewish  population  of  the 
capital,  and  the  largest  of  them  was  burnt  out 
five  years  ago.  A  eynagogue,  worthy  in  all  re¬ 
spects  of  the  large  congregation,  is  at  last  to  be 
erected.  It  will  cost  £24.000,  a  large  sum  in 
view  of  the  cheapness  of  materials  and  the  small¬ 


ness  of  salaries  in  this  country.  This  imposing 
Synagogue  will  be  erected  in  the  Ghetto,  and 
face,  as  if  in  protest,  the  famous  arch  of  Titus. 
A  smaller  synagogue  will  also  be  built  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  residing  in  the  upper  quarters 
of  the  city.  The  money  for  both  synagogues  has 
been  contributed,  and  the  royal  decree  has  now 
been  issued  granting  the  ground  at  a  price  of 
£4,500. 

The  Christian  Advocate,  premising  that  there 
are  twenty-four  chaplains  in  the  navy,  and  that 
three  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics,  continues: 

It  happens  that  one  of  these  three  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Maine  when  she  was  blown  up  at 
Havana.  He  appears  to  have  done  his  -duty 
well;  just  as  everybody  expected  him  to  do  it. 
All  the  ofiBcers  did  the  same.  Nobody  was  sur¬ 
prised.  That  is  what  naval  officers  are  for. 
That  is  what  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
But  now  come  certain  Roman  Catholics  with 
petitions  for  more  chaplains  of  that  faith  be¬ 
cause  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  chaplain  of  the 
Maine  did  what  most  chaplains  have  been  doing 
from  the  beginning,  no  more  and  no  less. 

We  do  not  know  the  chaplain  of  the  Maine. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  is  an 
excellent  man,  admirably  fitted  for  the  place, 
as  the  other  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  most  cer¬ 
tainly  are;  but  if  he  is  he  must  be  deeply 
humiliated  by  the  pettv  attempt  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  simple  fact  that  be  did  his  duty. 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
more  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  in  the  navy: 
but  it  is  nauseating  to  have  representatives  of 
that  Church  making  capital  out  of  every  possi¬ 
ble  opportunity,  and  clamoring  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  American  seamen  for  what  it  is  quite 
able  to  secure  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Observer  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Cumberland  Presbyterian  organs,  has  this  to 
say  of  “The  Passing  of  the  Revival’’ : 

While  it  is  true  that  the  revival  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  in  some  communities,  yet  in  many  oth¬ 
ers  it  is  still  the  beet  means  of  saving  the  lost. 
The  chief  thing  is  the  salvation  of  men  and 
women,  and  the  means  best  adapted  to  this  end 
are  the  means  to  be  employed  in  every  commu¬ 
nity.  The  time  will  never  come  in  the  history 
of  this  world  when  there  will  be  no  need  of  spe¬ 
cial  religious  work.  The  time  will  never  be 
when  there  will  be  no  need  of  conversion,  and 
those  churches  that  ignore  repentance  for  sin 
and  regeneration  must  dwindle  and  die.  The 
formalism,  inactivity  and  indifference  that  ex¬ 
isted  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
were  the  result  of  a  false  view  of  religion. 
Fatalism  bad  done  its  deadly  work,  and  had 
paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  Church.  The  great 
revival  of  1800,  out  of  which  our  own  denomina¬ 
tion  sprang  into  life,  was  a  mighty  reaction 
against  formalism  and  fatalism.  The  revival  has 
nourished  and  cherished  the  life  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  for  all  time 
to  come.  The  ideal  conditions  towards  which 
every  pastor  should  bend  all  his  energies  is  the 
revival  that  never  ends.  If  pastors  cannot  have 
an  unceasing  work  of  grace  going  on  in  their 
churches  they  should,  by  all  means,  hold  occa¬ 
sional  revivals.  No  church  should  be  satisfied 
without  growth  of  some  kind  Regular  steady 
growth  is  both  the  most  healthful  and  the  most 
satisfactory.  But  if  it  cannot  be  bad,  then  the 
next  beet  thing  must  be  sought.  We  believe 
that  pastors  and  churches  should  so  organize 
their  work  and  so  labor  as  to  have  an  evergreen 
revival.  Even  in  such  cases  there  will  naturally 
be  “times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.’’  and  there  will  be  special  seasons  of  in¬ 
gathering.  While  we  do  not  believe  that  the  old 
fashioned  revival  is  altogether  a  thing  of  the 
past,  we  do  believe  that  the  revival  methods  of 
the  past  are  passing  away. 

-  ♦ 

The  United  Prsebyterian  does  not  think  well 
of  the  Cuban  Junta,  an  organization  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  our  city : 

They  issue  appeals  for  arms,  men  and  money, 
they  attempt  to  ship  supplies  and  the  munitions 
of  war  to  the  insurgents,  they  issue  proclama¬ 
tions  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  do 
all  in  their  power  to  foment  disorder  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  These  “patriots” 
sil  in  their  offices  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
seat  of  war;  they  talk  heroically  and  bluster 
much,  and  take  in  the  cash.  We  commend  the 
great  prudence  of  the  administration,  but  we  do 
not  see  why  a  lot  of  foreigners  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  our  country  a  base  of  war  against 
a  nation  with  whom  wo  are  at  peace.  We  believe 
in  the  right  of  asylum,  we  honor  Turkey  for 
refusing  to  give  up  Kossuth  and  bis  compatriots, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  our  soil  should  be 
made  the  safe  place  for  political  agitators. 
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XVI.  JOSHUA  THE  CONQUEROR  OP 
CANAAN. 

Joshua  T-xi. 

Having  passed  over  the  river  Jordan  the  host 
of  Israel  encamped  at  Qilgal  (iv.  20,  v.  9),  in 
the  plain  between  Jericho  and  the  river.  This 
became  for  a  long  period  the  standing  camp  of 
Israel,  as  it  afterward  was  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  zi. 
15),  being  particularly  well  adapted  to  be  a 
basis  of  operations  by  the  enormous  fertility  of 
the  plain  and  its  abundant  supplies  of  water; 
and  also  by  the  four  great  highways  which  from 
this  point  as  a  focus  led  up,  not  through  the 
valleys,  but  over  the  high  ridges,  straight  to  the 
towns  uf  the  northwest,  west,  southwest,  and 
south  southwest.  In  Qilgal  they  rested  long 
enough  for  a  general  circumcision  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  (the  rite  having  been  neglected  during  the 
wilderness  journey,  (v.  4,  7),  and  subsequently 
for  the  observance  of  the  Passover  (vs.  10). 

More  remarkable  orders  were  never  given  to 
an  army  than  those  which  Joshua  received  from 
the  Captain  of  Jehovah’s  hosts,  for  the  conquest 
of  Jericho.  They  were  to  “compass  the  city,’’ 
once  .daily  for  six  days,  with  no  noise  except 
blasts  from  tlie  ram’s  horns  of  the  priests.  On 
the  seventh  day  they  were  to  compass  it  seven 
times,  and  then  to  raise  a  mighty  shout,  for 
Jehovah  would  have  given  them  the  city. 

That  this  strange  order  was  implicitly  obeyed 
shows  that  it  was  indeed  by  faith  that  the  walls 
of  Jericho  fell  down.  The  memory  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  passage  of  the  Jordan,  still  fresh  in  every 
mind,  had  been  raised  to  a  high  spiritual  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  power  and  the  presence  of  Qod  by 
the  weeks  of  religious  retirement  and  the  his¬ 
torical  reminder  of  the  Passover.  For  the  time, 
however  much  they  might  afterward  fail  in  both 
faith  and  obedience,  they  were  implicitly  trust¬ 
ing  in  God.  So  when  at  last,  after  the  seventh 
weary  round  on  the  seventh  day,  the  command 
was  given,  “Shout  I’  what  happened  was  a  victory 
of  faith  of  the  nature  of  that  to  which  our  Lord 
alludes  (Mark  xi  23),  and  into  the  meaning  of 
which  the  Christian  world  has  never  sufficiently 
inquired,  though  the  experience  of  more  than 
one  individual  has  proved  it  true.  The  walls 
fell  flat  in  obedience  to  a  spiritual  law  and  every 
man  went  up  straight  before  him  into  the  city. 

This  is  none  the  lees  true  that  now  after  several 
thousands  of  years,  science  has  revealed  the 
physical  secret  of  this  conquest  of  faith.  We 
know  now  that  every  material  object  has  its 
tone,  and  that  it  must  vibrate  through  all  its 
being  when  that  tone  is  struck,  just  as  a  string 
of  a  piano  vibrates  in  audible  response  when  the 
corresponding  note  is  struck  on  another  instru¬ 
ment.  If  the  “tone’’  of  the  walleof  Jericho  was 
that  of  the  trumpets  and  of  the  mighty  shout  of 
the  army  which  naturally  attuned  itself  to  the 
trumpet  tone,  these  walls  fell  in  obedience  to  a 
physical  law ;  the  miracle  being  more,  not  lees 
marvellous  when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  law 
which  until  now  has  been  known  to  Qod  alone. 

The  people  of  Jericho  and  their  property  were 
not  accursed,  but  (Revised  Version)  devoted. 
So  the  word  should  always  in  analagous  cases 
be  translated.  All  that  carried  with  it  no  im¬ 
purity — the  silver  and  gold  and  metal  vessels— 
was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah ;  the 
people  were  to  be  put  to  death,  without  excep¬ 
tion.  This  wholesale  slaughter  was  in  this  case 
both  necessary  and  humane.  To  leave  the  men 
of  war  alive  would  be  to  ensure  the  presence  of 
a  hostile  body  banging  upon  the  rear  of  Joshua’s 


army,  cutting  them  off  from  their  base  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  putting  in  jeopardy  the  non-combatants 
and  cattle.  To  kill  the  men  and  save  the  women 
and  children  alive  would  be  not  only  to  expose 
the  army  to  a  temptation  of  the  most  disastrous 
nature,  but  to  expose  these  helpless  creatures  to 
starvation  and  all  the  miseries  which  menace 
unprotected  women  and  children  in  a  region 
which  is  the  seat  of  war.  There  are  tender 
mercies  which  are  very  cruel ;  there  are  apparent 
cruelties  which  are,  in  fact,  merciful.  The  utter 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho  was 
among  these. 

The  conquest  of  Jericho  gave  Joshua  the  key 
to  the  interior  country,  as  well  as  the  strong 
base  of  supplies  necessary  to  all  military  success. 
“It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  our  minds  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  physical  geography  of  Southern  Pales¬ 
tine.  Jericho,  as  we  know,  is  in  the  Ghor,  the 
deep  cleft  of  Jordan,  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Only  a 
few  miles  to  the  westward  the  land  begins  to 
rise  with  great  abruptness,  until  at  a  distance 
of  lees  than  flfteen  miles  it  forms  a  high  level 
plateau,  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  three  thousand  above  Jericho.  This 
plateau  extends  north  and  south  for  many  miles, 
being  in  general  not  more  than  ten  miles  wide, 
and  deeply  indented,  both  from  east  and  west, 
with  valleys  or  passes.  On  the  high  plateau  lie 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Qibron,  Bethel,  Shiloh, 
and  many  other  towns.  South  of  Bethlehem 
the  land  rises  to  the  hill  country  of  Judaea; 
north  of  Shiloh  and  Mount  Ephraim  it  slopes 
down  into  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
lovely  valley  of  Jezreel ;  westward,  between  the 
plateau  and  the  sea,  are  the  uplands  and  valleys 
of  the  Shephelah  (Low  Hills),  sloping  down  to 
the  broad  plains  of  Philistia  and  of  Sharon. 

The  northernmost  of  the  four  roads  that  lead 
up  from  the  site  of  Jericho  to  the  high  plateau 
is  one,  most  important  in  military  strategy 
through  all  the  history  of  Palestine,  running  up 
northwesterly,  to  Ai  and  Bethel  by  way  of  Micb- 
mash.  Ai  became  the  next  object  of  attack 
(chap.  vii. ).  A  reconnaissance  was  made,  and 
acting  upon  the  report  brought,  Joshua  sent  only 
a  detachment  of  the  army,  three  thousand  strong, 
to  take  the  city.  The  result  was  disastrous. 
The  Israelites  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  the 
“hearts  of  the  people  melted  and  became  as 
water.’’  Even  Joshua  lost  courage.  But  the 
word  came  from  Jehovah  that  this  defeat  was  in 
consequence  of  Israel’s  sin.  Some  one  had 
stolen  a  part  of  the  “devoted’’  spoils  of  Jericho. 
Investigation  was  made  by  the  solemn  ceremonial 
of  the  lot  (vse.  16-18);  the  guilty  man  was 
found,  and  after  making  full  confession,  was 
put  to  death,  with  all  his  family  and  possessions 
(vsB.  19-26),  an  awful,  but  doubtless  much 
needed  warning  to  Israel,  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  deeply  demoralized  by  the  lust  of 
spoil. 

A  second  attack  upon  Ai  (chap.  viii. ),  in 
which  Joshua  gave  evidence  of  bis  strategic 
ability,  was  highly  successful.  The  spoil  of  this 
city  was  given  to  the  people,  after  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  inhabitants. 

No  evidence  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  country  is  needed  to  prove  that  the 
passage  which  follows  (viii.  30  35)  is  misplaced. 
There  were  many  battles  yet  to  be  fought  before 
Israel  gained  possession  of  the  Vale  of  Shechem, 
and  could  perform  that  ceremony  of  blessing  and 
cursing  on  the  Mounts  of  Ebal  and  Qerizim. 
Whenever  it  did  occur,  it  is  probable  that  the 
bones  of  Joseph  were  then  buried  (xxiv.  32). 

Returning  to  the  camp  at  Qilgal,  after  the 
conquest  of  Ai,  Joshua  received  the  visit  of  a 
deputation  of  Qibeonites,  inhabitants  of  a  city 
only  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Ai,  who  artfully 
pretended  to  have  come  a  long  distance  to  make 
a  treaty  (chap.  ix. ).  Joshua  fell  a  victim  to 
their  strategem,  and  when  be  discovered  bis 
mistake  he  would  not  break  the  treaty,  but  con¬ 


demned  the  Qibeonites  to  a  species  of  perpetual 
servitude  (vs.  27). 

The  conquest  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  the  evi¬ 
dent  terror  of  Gibeon,  shown  by  its  submission 
to  these  hard  terms  without  striking  a  blow  for 
freedom,  inspired  all  the  neighboring  Amoritish^ 
chiefs  with  alarm  (x.  2.).  The  King  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  immediately  summoned  four  other  kings  of 
towns  in  the  Shephelah  and  the  Negeb  ( South  > 
to  make  common  cause  with  him  against  Gibeon, 
perceiving  that  the  first  step  must  be  to  destroy* 
the  traitorous  city.  Gibeon  at  once  made  an 
urgent  appeal  to  its  ally,  Joshua.  The  town 
lies  upon  the  western  side  of  the  plateau,  at  the 
head  of  the  deep  vale  of  Ajalon,  which  rune  up 
from  the  Shephelah,  and  about  three  days* 
march  (ix.  16)  from  Qilgal.  By  a  forced  mar^b 
(x.  9)  Joshua  appeared  upon  the  scene  on  the 
morning  after  receiving  the  message,  the  terms 
of  which  (vs.  6)  show  the  imminence  of  the 
danger.  And  then  ensued  a  battle,  which  not 
only  by  its  importance  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
but  by  the  splendor  of  its  military  character, 
deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  few  greatest 
battles  of  the  world.  Its  result  was  the  com¬ 
plete  breaking  of  the  power  of  the  Amorites,  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Palestine  —  lately  so 
strong  that  they  had  extended  their  sway  over 
Moab  and  Ammon  on  the  east  of  Jordan ;  tho 
separation  of  the  Southern  peoples  from  those 
north  of  a  line  drawn  between  Gibeon  and  Ai, 
and  the  acquisition  by  Israel  of  a  new  war  basis 
a  line  of  offense  and  defense  across  the  central 
plateau.  Not  that  all  the  South  was  immediately 
subjugated  by  Joshua  and  the  whole  army  in  a 
single  campaign.  But  the  power  of  the  Amo 
rites  was  broken ;  they  were  no  longer  a  menace 
to  Israel,  and  their  final  subjugation  might  be 
left  to  the  tribes  (Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon > 
among  whom  their  land  was  eventually  to  be 
apportioned  (see  Judges  i. ).  Evidently  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  book  has  been  lost  at  this  point 
We  have  no  account  of  any  conquest  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  Palestine  (afterward  Samaria), 
or  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  battle-field 
of  nations. 

The  next  chapter  (xi. )  gives  the  story  of  the 
conquest  of  Northern  Canaan.  As  the  King  of 
Jerusalem  had  rallied  the  southern  tribes  around 
bis  standard,  so  presently  the  King  of  Hazor, 
Jabin  the  Wise,  summons  the  northern  kings  to 
a  defensive  alliance  (xi.  1-5).  A  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  the  waters  of  Merom  (vss.  6  9), 
the  small  lake  upon  the  Upper  Jordan,  north  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  with  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  land  (vs.  16),  though 
not  until  a  long  period  of  warfare  (vs.  18). 
The  battle  of  Merom  is  especially  interesting  aa 
being  the  first  instance  where  Israel  was  called 
to  fight  against  horses  and  chariots  (vs.  4). 

Our  lesson  proper  closes  here,  but  contemplatea 
a  brief  survey  of  the  close  of  Joshua’s  career. 
The  book  of  Joshua  gives  every  reason  to  see 
that  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  by  no  means 
the  rapid  work  which  our  lesson  passage  would 
give  us  to  suppose.  In  chapter  xiii.  we  find 
Joshua  “old  and  stricken  in  years,’’  with  “very 
much  land  yet  remaining  to  be  possessed. 
Evidently  the  wide  successes  of  chapters  x.  and 
xi.  are  grouped  together  for  literary  reasons, 
though  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  two  decisive  battles  had,  however,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  slower  conquests  of  the  various 
tribes.  Shiloh  was  made  the  religious  centre  of 
the  country  (xviii.  1),  the  land  was  apportioned 
among  the  various  tribes,  and  the  work  of  con¬ 
quest  was  carried  on  by  them  with  more  or  lees 
vigor  (xiii.-xxi).  The  partition  made,  Joshua 
dismissed  to  their  homes  the  men  of  war  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manassah,  who  had 
come  over  from  their  inheritance  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  to  assist  in  the  conquest.  From  this 
time  it  was  for  each  tribe  to  secure  its  own  in¬ 
heritance  (xii).  At  last,  at  an  extreme  old  age, 
Joshua  summoned  all  Israel  to  come  to  him  ai 
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Bhechem,  to  receire  his  last  charge  and  reoew 
the  covenant  between  themeelvee  and  God. 

The  scene  of  this  renewed  covenant  was  most 
impressive,  from  its  historical  associations. 
Here  Abraham  erected  hie  first  altar ;  here  Jacob 
bought  a  parcel  of  land  and  bequeathed  it  to  hie 
beloved  Joseph,  but  only  for  a  burial  place;  the 
only  portion  of  Palestine,  except  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  far  away  on  the  south,  actually 
owned  by  the  patriarchs.  On  either  side  of  the 
valley  uprose  the  Mounts  of  blessing  and  curs¬ 
ing,  £bal  and  Qerizim,  and  all  those  present 
remembered  well  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the 
rehearsal  of  the  blessing  and  the  curse.  One 
more  association,  most  sacred  of  all,  is  ours  with 
this  storied  place.  It  was  here  that  our  Saviour 
sat  beside  the  well  and  unfolded  the  truth  of 
divine  grace  to  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

Here  then,  Joshua  renewed  with  all  Israel  the 
covenant  which  had  been  made  with  their  fath¬ 
ers  on  coming  out  of  Egypt.  He  began  with  a 
historic  retrospect  in  which  for  the  first  time  we 
learn  (xxiv,  14)  that  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
were  idolaters,  that  they  had  fallen  away  from 
the  monotheistic  faith  of  their  fathers,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  This  fact  throws  much 
light  on  the  subsequent  history,  as  well  as  on 
Joshua’s  address.  Had  they  been  a  strictly 
monotheistic  people  during  the  Egyptian  period, 
they  would  not  so  continually  and  easily  have 
fallen  into  idolatry,  nor  would  Joshua  on  this 
occasion  have  been  so  deeply  concerned  that  they 
should  make  a  solemn  choice  of  Jehovah  for  their 
God  and  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant 
to  serve  Him  only.  This  explains  the  strained 
eagerness  of  this  address,  the  repeated  effort  to 
make  them  realize  the  importance  ol  their  choice. 

As  Joshua  put  the  situation  before  them,  they 
had  four  alternatives  (vse.  14,  1.5).  They  might 
choose  to  serve  the  Chaldaean  gods  whi  h  their 
ancestors  had  served  “beyond  the  flood,’’  or  the 
gods  of'their  Egyptian  oppressors,  or  the  gods 
of  the  Amorites,  their  present  neighbors,  or 
Jehovah,  their  own  God,  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  over  and  disciplining  them  and  protecting 
them  all  these  years.  For  himseif  Joshua  had 
no  hesitation.  Jehovah  was  his  God  and  should 
be  the  God  of  hie  household.  And  could  they 
doubt  which  was  the  most  worthy  of  their  alle¬ 
giance  ? 

For  the  time  they  did  not  doubt  (vs.  16). 
Their  intelligence  at  least  told  them  that  the 
God  who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  and 
preserved  them  in  all  their  way  and  driven  out 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  before  them  was 
alone  worthy  of  their  allegiance. 

Allegiance  to  him  was  not  indeed  so  easy  as 
they  supposed,  and  Joshua  knew  this  well,  as  is 
shown  by  his  solemn  description  of  God,  (vss. 
19,  20, )  and  by  the  test  to  which  he  afterwards 
put  them  (vs.  22).  The  terms  of  the  covenant 
were  carefully  inscribed  in  “the  book  of  the 
law,’’  and  a  commemorative  pillar  set  up  under 
the  terebinth  mentioned  in  Gen.  xii.  6,  xxxv. 
4.  This  was  the  last  act  of  Jehovah’s  valiant 
Captain ;  an  earnest  and  strenuous  attempt  to 
keep  his  people  true  to  the  allegiance  which 
they  had  sworn  to  God. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Transfiguration. 

Matt.  xvii.  1-9. 

Golden  Text.— We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. — John  i. 
14. 

We  return  now  to  the  time  in  our  Lord’s  life 
when  he  had  withdrawn  with  his  disciples  from 
Galilee.  Our  lesson  of  two  weeks  ago  left  them 
on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  they  had 
turned  northward  again  and  had  followed  the 
upper  Jordan  to  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon.  The  events  to  which  the  first  words 
of  our  lesson  refer  are  Peter’s  confession  of  hie 
belief  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 


foretelling  by  Jesus  of  His  own  death  and  resur¬ 
rection. 

The  “high  mountain’’  was  no  doubt  Hermon. 
That  only  three  disciples  were  permitted  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  transfiguration  was  due  in  part  to  the 
essentially  private  and  personal  nature'  of  the 
event,  and  in  part  to  the  peculiarly  intimate  re¬ 
lations  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  with  their 
Lord.  (See  Mark  v.  37 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  37. ) 

The  word  “transfigured’’  implies  more  than  a 
mere  change  in  the  outward  appearance.  His 
whole  form  was  so  changed  as  to  reflect  his 
divine  nature— that  divinity  which  Peter  had 
lately  confessed,  but  which  it  was  hard  for  any 
of  the  disciples  to  realize. 

Moses  represented  the  Law  of  God,  Elijah  his 
age  long  converse  with  men  through  the  proph¬ 
ets.  Luke  (ix.  31)  telle  us  that  they  talked  with 
Christ  of  His  approaching  death.  How  must 
the  disciples  have  wondered  that  one  so  evidently 
and  assuredly  divine  could  be  looking  forward 
to  death. 

Peter  was  always  ready  to  speak,  and  now,  as 
at  other  times,  he  was  ready  to  step  in  and  pre¬ 
sent  what  he  deemed  desirable.  It  was  good 
(fortunate)  that  be  and  the  other  disciples  were 
there,  for  they  could  build  three  tents  in  which 
Jesus  and  his  heavenly  visitants  might  remain, 
blissfully  sheltered  from  the  designs  of  wicked 
men  in  Jerusalem.  How  often  men  think  that 
their  plans  will  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things  than  that  ordered  by  God  1 

The  voice  from  heaven  was  a  final  assurance — 
which  the  disciples  would  often  need  in  the 
dark  days  that  were  to  follow — that  Jesus  was  in 
deed  the  beloved  Son  of  God.  Such  assurance 
given  in  such  a  manner  might  indeed  fill  them 
with  awe.  It  needed  the  reassuring  touch  and 
word  of  Jesus  to  restore  them  to  themselves, 
and  then  the  vision  bad  passed  away. 

Then  followed  the  command  not  to  talk  about 
the  wonderful  vision  until  after  Christ  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  Three  times  had  the'disci- 
ples  heard  bis  death  foretold,  as  they  had  bad 
three  convincing  proofs  of  bis  divinity;  but  eVen 
yet  they  could  not  believe — could  not  understand 
how  their  Lord  could  die  and  rise  again. 


HER  EASTER. 

How  she  had  loved  it  I  nay,  how  they  had 
loved  it.  Never  a  day  broke  and  passed  into 
shadow  from  that  which  saw  its  first  pallid  up- 
thrusting  to  the  dawn  of  white  promise  that 
glimmered  out  of  its  verdant  crown,  but  that  the 
child  had  stood  and  watched  it  with  her. 

The  fair,  fiower-like  child  to  whom  all  things 
that  leaved  and  budded  were  delight. 

But  now  she  bated  it  with  a  hate  that  bade 
her  strike  it  to  the  earth.  For  it  lived— and  he, 
the  child,  was  not.  And  she  was  not,  nor  ever 
again  would  be  with  him  she  had  buried  for¬ 
evermore.  Her  real  being— beauty,  love  and  joy 
and  ambition  and  hope  and  belief  went  from  her 
into  that  little  grave.  Easter!  there  was  no 
Easter  for  her.  The  sunshine  mocked  her,  but 
in  its  glory  the  lily  had  opened  to  full  radiance, 
tempting  her  even  as  his  loveliness  had  tempted 
death,  and  even  as  death  would  she  be  pitiless. 
And  yet,  yet  the  bloom  incomparable  bent  down 
in  benediction,  a  stainless  presence— a  stately 
calm  that  rebuked  her  storm  till  as  she  gazed, 
hov  long  she  knew  not,  all  the  place  seemed 
holy,  and  wrath  and  bitterness  fell  from  her  like 
worthless  rags. 

Sorrow  changed  its  guise.  Heaven  seemed 
near  and  immortality  was  rea',  even  while  she 
remembered  once  more  the  love  and  duty  which 
still  remained  on  earth  to  bless  her. 

“The  child  lives  I’’  she  sobbed,  “I  will  say 
no  longer  *Hs  and  I  were,  but  that  we  are  and 
ever  will  be,’  and  this  is  Blaster  Day.’’ 

Janey  Hope  Marr. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


The  Great  MlMlonarle*. 

Apr,  11.  The  great  oommlHslon.  Mark  16: 14-20. 

12.  Separated  for  the  work.  Acta  13:  1-6 

18.  Spirlt-flUed.  Acts  2 : 1-4, 16-18. 

14.  Suffering  persecution.  2  Cor.  4 : 6-12. 

16.  An  unfaithful  missionary.  Jonah  1 : 

1-10. 

16,  Faithful  unto  death.  Rev.  6;T-11. 

17.  Topic— Lessons  from  great  mission¬ 
aries.  Acts  13 ;  1-8, 13-83,  46-62. 

Robinson,  in  his  Harmony,  places  in  parallel 
columns  three  omatkable  verses.  The  first 
column  contains  Mark  xvi.  15:  “Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture. ’’  That  is  the  Commission,  Divine  in 
source  and  substance,  and  world- wide  in  extent. 
It  originates  in  the  heart  of  God’s  Son.  His 
lips  utter  it,  and  His  blood  on  Calvary  seals  it. 
It  is  unmatched.  The  second  verse  is  Luke 
xxiv.  42:  “But  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  until  ye  are  endued  with  power  from  on 
high.’’  The  former  was  commission,  the  latter 
is  equipment.  What  emphasis  it  places  upon 
that  which  we  toe  easily  and  often  overlook. 
Even  the  Apostles,  though  called,  trained, 
moulded,  and  commissioned  by  Christ,  were  not 
ready  for  world  wide  evangelization  until  the 
Spirit  descended  upon  them.  The  divine  wis¬ 
dom  becomes  more  and  more  manifest.  To  few 
of  Christ’s  great  army  of  workers  was  it  granted 
to  see  their  Master  in  the  flesh.  To  and  upon 
all,  even  the  Apostles,  must  the  Holy  Ghost  come 
before  they  are  equipped.  “Go  tnfo  all  the 
world,’'  “but  tarry  till  ye  are  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.”  The  third  of  these  re¬ 
markable  and  significant  verses  is  John  xx.  21 : 

‘Peace  be  unto  you :  as  the  Father  hath  sent 
Me,  even  so  send  I  you.’’  Commissioned  by 
Christ,  endued  by  the  Spirit,  sent  by  Christ, 
just  as  Christ  was  sent  by  God.  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  the  entire  Godhead  aiming  at 
the  redemption  of  entire  humanity.  What  in¬ 
spiration  for  a  Christian  worker  to  remember 
that  as  God  sent  Christ  into  the  world,  so  Christ 
sends  him  into  the  world.  From  this  it  is  but 
a  step  to  that  next  radiant  summit,  communion 
with  Christ.  We  can  and  ought  to  be  as  inti¬ 
mate  with  Christ  as  Christ  was  with  God.  Re¬ 
call  those  nigbts  of  prayer  when  God  and  Christ 
were  together.  Repeat  them  in  having  yourself 
and  Christ  together.  Link  with  this  verse, 
those  others  so  full  of  strength  and  tenderness, 
“Lo  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world,’’  and  “As  the  Father  hath  loved  me, 
so  have  I  loved  you.’’ 

What  would  we  not  do  or  boar  if  only  wo 
might  stand  on  ground  rendered  forever  sacred 
by  the  fact  that  Christ’s  feet  pressed  that  very 
spot  1  What  pilgrimages  would  be  made  were 
we  certain  our  feet  might  rest  assuredly  where 
Christ  stood  when  he  gave  the  great  commission  I 
Next  in  sacred  memory  and  inspiration  would 
come  the  place  in  Antioch  where  Saul  and 
Barnabas  were  separated  by  the  Spirit  and  or¬ 
dained  by  the  brethren,  and  the  port  of  Seleucia 
from  which,  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
sailed  for  Cyprus.  This  was  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  obey  the  Master’s  world-wide  com¬ 
mand.  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  have  already 
throbbed  and  thrilled  with  the  new  life  brought 
them  by  the  Spirit  filled  lives.  As  a  result  of 
this  missionary  journey  other  points  of  Asia  will 
receive  the  new  light.  At  a  later  period,  the 
heaven  driven  Paul  will  pass  to  Europe.  Never 
before  had  the  blue  Mediterranean  borne  on  her 
billows  the  ambassadors  of  such  a  mighty  Sov¬ 
ereign  and  such  a  beneficent  movement.  What 
a  surprise  it  is  to  us  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did 
not  separate  Saul  and  Barnabas  when  they  were 
up  at  Jerusalem  where  the  Apostles  were.  Verse 
.30  of  chapter  eleven  shows  that  the  brethren  of 
Antioch  had  made  them  bearers  of  relief  to  the 
brethren  at  Jerusalem.  Verse  25  of  chapter 
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twelve  ehowB  that  they  had  juet  returned.  Not 
one  of  the  Apoetlee  is  mentioned  ae  being  pree 
ent  at  the  inauguration  of  this  mighty  move¬ 
ment.  Aeide  from  Barnabas  and  Saul,  the 
names  are  new  and  strange.  Notice  also  where 
and  when  the  Spirit  came.  It  was  when  they 
were  “in  the  Church  at  Antioch,”  and  it  was 
“as  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted.” 
Jerusalem  had  witnessed  Pentecost  and  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Church.  Antioch  was  the 
birthplace  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  third  of 
our  Bible  references  for  the  week  takes  us  back 
to  Acts  second.  The  origin  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  there  narratel  and  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  as  told  in  Acts  xiii.  have  this  in  common, 
they  are  both  of  the  Spirit.  When  the  Spirit 
descended,  the  Apostles  had  power  at  Jerusalem. 
When  the  Spirit  spake  at  Antioch  the  brethren 
sent  forth  Barnabas  and  Saul.  There  is  food  for 
reverent  thought  in  the  fact  that  a  writer,  sc 
provokingly  brief  as  Luke,  takes  both  time  and 
space  to  mention  in  verses  three  and  four  of 
chapter  thirteen,  that  the  brethren  sent  them 
away  and  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  them  away.  Sep¬ 


arated  by  the  Spirit,  they  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Church. 

The  Master  said,  “In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over 
come  the  world.”  Obedience  to  Christ’s  Com¬ 
mission  meets  the  devil’s  wily,  malignant,  viru¬ 
lent  opposition.  In  Cyprus  a  ruthless  sorcerer 
sought  to  turn  aside  the  reverent  seeker.  From 
Paphos  they  sail  to  Perga,  and  then  journey  to 
Antioch  of  Pisidia.  There  Paul  delivers  his 
first  recorded  Foreign  Missionary  Sermon.  Last 
week  Stephen  was  spoken  of  as  Paul’s  forerun¬ 
ner  and  teacher.  Compare  Stephen’s  defence 
and  Paul’s  Sermon.  In  matter  and  method  the 
resemblance  is  striking.  What  has  been  said 
of  style  and  substance  may  also  be  said  in  regard 
to  results.  The  Jews  cast  them  out  of  their 
borders.  “Ihe  disciples  were  filled  with  joy  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  Ihe  fortitude,  with  which 
the  missionaries  of  to  day  are  bearing  their 
tribulations,  has  wrung  from  a  reluctant  world  a 
splendid  tribute  of  praise. 

The  Bible  never  retouches  its  negatives. 
Whatever  beauties  or  blemishes  belonged  to  the 
original  are  reproduced  in  its  .photographs. 
John  Mark  got  discouraged  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  great  disgust  of  Paul.  Jonah 
received  a  commission  to  go  to  Nineveh,  but  fied 
to  Joppa  and  sailed  for  Tarshish.  The  book 
reveals  a  glorious  God  trying  to  work  through  a 
querulous  coward.  Jonah’s  trouble  was  race 
prejudice.  Nineveh  and  Jerusalem  were  rivals. 
How  or  why  the  God  of  Israel  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  salvation  of  these  vindictive  and  too 
often  triumphant  enemies  of  the  chosen  people 
was  more  than  he  could  understand.  Imagine 
the  feelings  of  an  Armenian  missionary  sent  to 
tell  Turkey  how  she  might  be  saved,  or  a  Cuban 
bearing  messages  of  mercy  to  Spain.  The  Im 
precatory  Psalms  would  far  better  express  their 
feelings  and  hopes.  At  blasting  they  would 
have  been  triumphs,  at  blessing  they  were  fail¬ 
ures. 

No  leader  need  despair  of  having  a  glorious 
meeting  on  this  theme,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
Bible  can  secure  Dr.  Pierson’s  “New  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  ”  In  the  pocket  of  that  book  there 


is  a  colored  map  of  the  world  which  graphically 
tells  just  what  has  been  done  and  what  remains 
to  be  done.  Enlarge  it  upon  paper  or  cloth.  If 
you  say  nothing  but  succeed  in  doing  that  you 
will  have  made  an  indelible  impression.  Desig¬ 
nate  different  ones  to  read  sketches  from  his  rol] 
call  of  Faith’s  heroes  in  his  chapter  on  “The 
New  Pioneers.  ”  Do  you  wish  for  fruits,  turn 
to  his  chapter  on  “New  Converts  and  Martyrs.” 
Your  eyes  will  moisten  and  your  heart  throb 
before  you  have  ended  it.  Not  only  have  indi¬ 
viduals  been  saved  but  communities  have  been 
transformed  as  another  chapter  in  the  volume 
conclusively  shows.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  the  author  ex¬ 
claims,  “And  what  shall  I  more  say  ?  fur  the 
time  will  fail  me  to  tell”  of  those  “who  through 
faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous¬ 
ness,  obtained  promises.”  He  drew  bis  heroes 
from  the  Old  Testament  alone.  What  shall  he 
do,  who  in  addition  to  the  first  century  with 
Its  apostolic  zeal  and  triumphs,  must  also  re¬ 
member  the  heroes  of  this  nineteenth  century  f 


Spring  Humors 


That  pimple  on  your  arm,  those  eruptions,  | 
itching  and  burning  hives,  just  as  surely  indi¬ 
cate  impurities  in  the  blood,  which  should  have 
prompt  and  careful  attention,  as  do  boils,  car 
buncles,  ulcers,  salt  rheum  and  the  severest 
forms  of  scrofula.  Hood’s  Barsaparil'a  cures  al 
humors  of  the  blood  of  every  form  and  degree. 

That  Tired  Feeling, 

So  common  in  the  spring,  is  also  due  to  the 
weak,  thin,  depleted  condition  of  the  blood. 
Make  your  blood  pure  by  taking  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  and  you  will  be  strong  and  ready  for 
work,  will  have  good  appetite  and  good  health. 
Try  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  this  spring. 

“After  having  the  grip  my  daughter  was  weak 
and  had  a  bad  cough.  She  would  have  severe 
sick  spells  that  would  last  a  week.  She  began 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  was  soon  getting 
iMtter.  When  she  had  finished  the  bottle  her 
cough  had  disappeared  and  she  has  been  in  good 


health  ever  since.  I  give  her  Hood’s  Sarsapa 
rilla  whenever  she  has  any  of  that  tired  feeling 
and  it  always  brings  her  out  all  right.”  Mrs. 
Georoe  W.  Stowell,  Severance,  N.  Y. 


I  Suffered  Severely 

From  stomach  disorder.  I  became  run  down  to 
a  very  low  condition.  I  could  eat  hardly  any¬ 
thing.  I  began  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


and  when  I  had  taken  three  bottles  I  was  able 
to  eat  heartily  and  was  free  from  all  distress  in 
my  stomach.  My  health  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved  in  other  ways  and  I  owe  it  all  to  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.”  Mrs  Jane  A.  Ford,  Walworth, 
N.  Y. 

For  Fifteen  Years 

I  was  a  constant  sufferer  from  female  weakness 
and  kidney  trouble  I  received  no  relief  from 
medicines.  I  was  unable  to  stand  at  times  and 
I  suffered  great  misery  and  spent  hundreds  of 
dollars.  Finally  I  had  an  attack  of  bilious  fever 
and  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  three  months. 
I  was  attended  by  a  skillful  physician  who  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  try  Hooa’s  Sarsaparilla  which  I  did 
and  before  I  bad  finished  the  first  bottle  I  began 
to  feel  better.  In  six  weeks  after  I  began  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I  was  able  to  be  up  about 
the  house  and  I  am  now  perfectly  well  and 
strong,  and  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  ” 
Mrs.  David  La  Mat  Dresden  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  expels  all  spring  humors 
and  cures  that  tired  feeling. 

Remember,  there’s  no  substitute  for  Hood’s. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine  because  it  cures  when  all  others  fail.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  |1;  six  for  $5. 
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Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 


!  The.v  are  famous  wherever  there  exists 
I  an  appetite  for  pure,  delicious  candy. 

iSold  everywhere. 

Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate 
Is  iK-rfect  In  flavor  and  quality,  delicious 

I  and  lieulthful.  Made  Instautly  with  boil- 
iiijf  water. 

!  Strphrn  F.  Whitman  t  8«n,  tilt  Chntnat  St.,  nils. 
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Our  usual  display  ol  fine  “  Own  Make 


LEATHER  GOODS 


would  call  parti '*u1ar  attention  to  *‘l  he  Cattnaeh  Trunk”  as 
being  the  S  rnngeat  and  Lightest  ever  produced.  The  popular 
‘'London  Kit  Bag”  for  Its  durability  and  convenience  In 
packing.  Also  the  latest  Improvemei  t  In  Ijadi's’  Hat  Tranks. 
Ladles'  and  Oentlemen's  Toilet  acd  Travelling  Bairs.  Dress 
Suit,  Shirt  and  shirt  Wal‘t  Cases.  Portmanteaus.  Trunks,  etc 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  celebrated  oculist  gave  this  advice  to  a 
literary  man  who  had  come  to  him  for  treatment : 
“Always  have  your  deek  in  a  room  where  there 
is  a  window  with  a  far-off  view,  yhere  you  can 
look  at  distant  trees  or  a  remote  horizon.  **  How 
suggestive  of  highest  pleaeure  and  privilege  is 
“this  bit  of  wisdom.  A  life  confined  to  a  small 
circle  becomes  narrow,  just  as  one’s  eyes  become 
ehort-focuaed  if  the  gaze  rests  always  on  objects 
at  short  range.  Lift  up  your  eyee  to  distant 
landscapes,  enlarge  your  vision,  expand  the 
boundaries  of  your  interests,  and  your  heart  and 
soul  will  become  larger,  fuller, i  richer. ’’ — Pree- 
byterian  Journal. 

At  the  Tuesday  meeting  the  leader,  Miaa  Keil, 
dwelt  on  the  unfailing  promises  of  God-  Dr. 
Wisbard  of  Utah  emphasized  the  continued 
need  of  mission  school  work  among  Mormons. 
He  insisted  that  no  other  band  of  the  church 
can  take  hold  of  the  work  so  well  as  this  Wom¬ 
an’s  Board.  The  public  schools  are  Mormon  and 
boldly  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Samaria,  Idaho.— Mies  Noble  addreesee  this 
report  to  Dr.  McMillan,  saying:  “As  it  was 
through  you  I  became  interested  in  the  need  of 
Christian  work  among  the  Mormons,  and  was 
led  into  this  work  in  1877,  it  seeme  only  fitting 
that  after  the  Lord  has  given  me  twenty  years 
of  service  in  the  field,  I  should  address  this 
closing  quarterly  report  to  you.  More  than  half 
of  these  years  have  been  spent  in  fields  where  I 
had  DO  Sabbath  services  to  attend,  no  prayer 
meeting,  and  seven  years  of  it  I  have  had  no 
assistance  in  the  Sunday-echool.  Besides  the 
work  of  the  school-room,  fifteen  girls  have  been 
inmates  of  my  home  for  different  lengths  of 
time,  varying  from  five  months  to  nine  years. 
Only  one  girl  of  my  large  number  of  pupils  has 
entered  polygamy,  and  one  boy  became  a  Mormon 
miseionary,  while  many  have  become  very  useful 
Christiane,  occupying  positions  of  trust,  and 
those  who  have  become  teachers  are  nearly  a 
score  in  number.  The  pressure  from  the  powers 
that  be  is  as  tremendous  at  present  in  Samaria 
as  it  was  in  Springville  nineteen  years  ago.  It 
has  seemed  so  hard  to  awaken  these  sleeping, 
morally  deadened  hearts,  that  I  have  sometimes 
questioned  if  there  were  one  in  this  town  who 
could  be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  bis 
sinful  and  lost  condition.  I  have  been  answered 
to-day,  by  one  of  my  pupils  telling  me  that  she 
believes  the  Bible  and  prays  every  day.  Some¬ 
times  the  harvest  is  so  long  delayed  that  our 
hearts  well  nigh  faint  within  us.  How  eagerly 
do  we  welcome  the  first  drops  of  the  shower  of 
grace.  ’’ 

Another  teacher  in  Utah  is  so  rejoiced  because 
a  little  pupil  seems  literally  to  drink  in  the 
truth.  “After  giving  a  lesron  on  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper  and  teaching  the  verse,  ‘What  can 
wash  away  my  stain  ?’  this  little  fellow  kept 
asking  for  that  hymn  morning  and  evening.  At 
last  1  remarked,  ‘You  like  that  song  do  you 
not?’  ‘Yes  ma’am.  It’s  the  pretMeet  song  I 
ever  heard.  I  can’t  help  singing  it  almost  all 
the  time.  I  had  to  sing  it  when  I  was  getting 
wood  and  after  I  got  in  bed  tool’  Thinking  he 
might  only  be  pleased  with  the  easy  movement 
of  the  tune,  I  asked,  ‘What  did  you  think  while 
you  were  singing  it  so  much?’  ‘I  thought 
Jesus  was  awful  good.’  The  lesson  was  carried 
out  more  fully  and  the  heart  of  the  dear  child 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  realization  of  Christ’s 
love  for  him  and  his  need  of  a  Saviour.  The 
Gospel  truth  in  this  little  hymn  strikes  at  the 
very  vitals  of  Mormonism.  God  grant  that  the 
good  seed  of  the  Kingdom  mav  be  wafted  in  song 
to  the  destitute  homes  of  this  benighted  people.  ’’ 

The  Henry  Kendall  College,  Muskogee,  Indian 
Territory. — Miss  Alice  Robertson  writes:  “Com¬ 
ing  back  into  the  school  after  two  years  and  a 
half,  the  predominant  feeling  is  one  of  rejoicing 
at  the  growth  in  all  directions.  The  growth  not 
along  in  intellectual  attainments  but  in  cbarac- 
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ter,  is  a  daily  surprise.  In  my  room  is  «  little 
girl  of  thirteen  who  has  been  an  interesting 
study  to  me  all  the  term.  Her  father  is  a  white 
man,  who  rents  a  plantation  from  an  Indian.  I 
am  told  that  the  whole  family  work  bard,  the 
wife  and  daughters  toiling  in  the  cotton  field 
from  early  spring  until  late  in  the  winter,  for 
you  know  the  cotton  is  picked  from  bolls  long 
after  frost  has  killed  the  plants.  Their  constant 
toil  and  careful,  frugal  manner  of  living  were 
such  that  the  neighbors  were  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  when  the  eldest  girl  was  sent  to  school. 
She  is  an  ambitious  student,  conscientious  in 
study,  correct  in  deportment ;  but  the  change  in 
dress  and  manner — the  dawn  of  a  new  life  in  her 
soul,  has  been  wonderful  to  me.  To-day  abe 
failed  in  writing  an  exercise  from  the  history 
chart  on  the  blackboard.  She  tried  vainly  to 
hide  her  tears  of  disappointment  and  chagrin, 
until  I  comforted  her  by  promising  that  if  she 
would  recite  the  entire  chart  from  Washington 
to  Lincoln  this  evening,  I  would  give  her  her 
customary  perfect  grade.  She  has  j  ust  redeemed 
herself  and  gone  away  with  fiuebed  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes,  rejoicing  over  her  victory.  That 
is  the  work  of  Henry  Kendall  College,  to  help 
without  hindering,  to  lift  up  without  loss  of 
self-respect,  those  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
opportunity  for  the  longed  for  education.  It  is 
like  the  Saviour’s  miracles,  always  some  act 
required  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  but  always 
giving  infinitely  more  in  proportion  I  am  glad 
it  bears  Dr.  Kendall’s  name,  for  great  man  that 
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he  was,  his  heart  was  ever  tender  toward  the 
weak  and  atruggling.” 

Asheville. — A  very  welcome  guest  at  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Bchoola  was  Dr.  Gray  of  The  Interior.” 
"He  came  with  the  purpose  to  learn  of  the  work 
and  assisted  at  the  communion  service  at  the 
Oakland  Heights  Chapel.”  Miss  Johns  writes: 
"Dr.  Gray  seemed  deeply  interested  in  seeing 
so  many  of  these  mountain  children  at  the  Lord’s 
table,  at  which  four  boys  from  the  Farm  School 
and  one  girl  from  the  Home  Industrial  feasted 
for  the  first  time.  One  of  the  pleasant  features 
of  our  work  in  these  schools  is,  that  it  brings 
us  in  touch  with  so  many  noble  friends  of  the 
Lord’s  work,  which  is  a  great  encouragement  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils.” 

Our  missionary,  Rev.  Frank  Fox,  explains: 
"Owing  to  the  new  plan  of  having  the  same 
minister  for  Oakland  Heights  and  the  Farm 
School,  it  seemed  best  to  have  the  teachers  and 
boys  who  formerly  held  their  membership  at 
Riceville  Church,  transferred  to  Oakland  Heights. 
At  the  communion  service  of  which  Miss  Johns 
writes,  ‘Nearly  all  the  teachers  brought  their 
letters,  thirty-five  joining  on  certificate.  It  was 
a  blessed  service.  ’  In  the  work  of  Bible  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  Farm  School  and  preaching,  the 
thought  possesses  me  that  1  am  one  who  is  sent 
of  God  to  do  special  work  in  this  part  of  His 
Kingdom;  sent  by  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  the  good  women  of  our  church, 
who  so  faithfully  stand  behind  you.  At  the 
Farm  School  we  have  just  finished  the  history 
of  Saul  and  his  times,  and  in  a  review  I  was 
pleased  to  see  what  a  clear  idea  the  boys  have  of 
Saul’s  life  and  infiuence.  This  class-room  work 
gives  good  opportunity  for  applying  the  practi¬ 
cal  truths  of  the  Bible  in  all  its  varied  phases. 
This  is  one  advantage  class  room  work  has  over 
pulpit  work.  Another  advantage  is  that  in  class 
we  deal  with  individuals,  and  the  work  has 
more  of  a  personal  nature.  My  plan  is  to  know 
the  boys  outside  as  well  as  in  the  class-room, 
and  then  in  class  to  emphasize  the  particular 
truth,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  covers 
their  special  ends.  Boys  who  have  not  yet  con 
fesaed  Christ  ask  questions  and  talk  of  these 
truths  in  a  way  which  betokens  their  interest, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  boys  are  confessing 
Christ 

"The  work  of  preaching  weekly  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  at  least  four  hundred  has  appealed  to 
me  wonderfully.  It  in  a  congregation  of  young 
people,  whose  characters  are  being  made  and 
whose  lives  are  stretching  out  before  them ;  a 
representative  congregation,  for  they  come  from 
different  counties  and  communities  of  the  South¬ 
land.  Sometimes  when  I  think  of  God’s  direct 
promise  and  the  probabilities  of  His  using  me  as 
standing  before  these  young  people  to  speak  the 
message,  it  almost  overwhelms  me.” 

H.  E.  B. 
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CASTElJkB  ON  ANTI-SEMITISM. 

Seoor  Emilio  Castelar  has  thus  written  to  a 
Madrid  journal  with  regard  to  recent  anti- Jew- 
iah  exceeeea  in  France: 

"Anti  Semitic  manifestants  have  caused  die 
turbancee  in  the  etreets  of  Paris  and  many  other 
French  towns.  I  cannot  understand  these  peo¬ 
ple.  Although  our  country  expelled  the  Jews  in 
the  fifteenth  century;  although  the  ship  which 
had  on  board  the  heroic  discoverer  of  America 
crossed  the  veesel  that  conveyed  the  last  band  of 
the  proscribed  to  Tangier ;  although  we  Spaniards 
have  not  a  single  drop  of  Jewish  blood  in  our 
veins,  we  nevertheless  protest  with  all  our  hearts, 
with  all  the  feelings  of  conscience,  againet  the 
barbarous  reaction  which  damages  the  beet 
fruits  of  the  French  revolution,  and  brings  us 
back  to  the  feudal  and  tbeocratical  chaos  of  the 
Middle  Agee.  I  imagined  that  anti-Semitiam 
was  a  diaeaae  of  the  Muscovite,  of  the  Croat,  of 
the  Roumanian,  and  of  the  Viennese,  but  a  dis¬ 
ease  impoeaible  to  be  caught  in  a  country  in 
which  the  blood  ia  warmed  by  the  oxygen  of 
liberty.  I  can  understand  that  Vienna  an^  St. 
Petetsburg  should  imitate  Paris,  but  the  Athe 
nians  could  not  imitate  the  Romans.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  socialism  of  the  celebrated  burgo  master  of 
Vienna — who  is  known  for  hie  abhorrence  of  the 
Jews,  who  mingles  hia  Catholic  exaggerations 
with  demagogical  tendencies,  who  aims  at  the 
destruction  of  capital  and  of  right,  who  arouses 
fanaticism  in  the  minds  of  the  people — may 
api^r  in  the  German  and  Slavonic  disputes  as 
a  aickly  extravagance ;  but  be  cannot  besmirch 
the  capital  of  human  intellect,  he  cannot  be- 
amirch  Paris  without  humanity  losing  its  spe¬ 
cial  character,  and  our  planet  being  deprived  of 
light  and  progrese  in  its  present  situation.  Are 
the  monuments  of  Paris  to  be  destroyed,  is  the 
constitution  to  be  put  in  fetters,  and  justice  to 
be  plucked  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  French,  all 
to  be  replaced  by  bands  of  flagellants,  with  their 
cruel  practices  T  No !  the  world  can  never  return 
to  this  condition  of  barbarity.” 
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Children’s  Department 


EASTEK-TIDE. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 
Children,  have  yon  seen  the  leaf.bads 
From  their  cradles  peeping  out? 

Have  you  noticed  how  their  blankets 
Have  been  qnickly  tossed  about  ? 

’Tls  because  the  bright  warm  sunshine 
To  their  sleeping  places  hied, 

Bidding  them  to  new  life  waken 
At  this  blessed  Easter-tide. 

Did  you  see  the  pussy  willows 
Throwing  off  their  coats  of  gray  7 
Putting  on  their  Easter  dresses 
Making  such  a  bright  array  ? 

Shining  on  the  woodland  border 
And  the  sloping  green  hillside. 

Helping  Nature's  decorating 
At  this  beauteous  Easter-tide  ? 

Did  you  notice  new  life  waking 
In  the  little  brooks  that  run. 

Leap  and  dance  and  frolic  gaily. 

Like  the  children  having  fun? 

Icy  chains  once  tightly  bound  them. 

Now  they’re  free  to  gambol  wide. 

For  the  sunshine  burst  their  fetters— 
Sunshine  of  the  Easter-tide. 

Well  we  know  that  you  have  welcomed 
Back  the  feathered  friends  so  wee. 
That  have  come  to  make  a  new  life 
In  the  hedge  and  on  the  tree. 

Through  the  April  rain  and  sunshine. 
Still  in  gladsome  voice  they  bide. 

They  have  come  to  sing  sweet  carols. 
Bringing  cheer  at  Easter-tide. 

'  Life  shall  conquer  death,”  dear  children. 
Is  the  message  from  above. 

Which  the  new  life  bringeth  to  ns 
From  the  risen  Lord  we  love 
When  the  old  life  here  is  ended. 

We  too  shall  be  glorified. 

Rising  with  Him  in  the  new  life. 

To  keep  endless  Easter-tide. 


EASTER  AT  MADAM  FEBRAND’S. 

By  Faye  Huntington. 

In  May  Burton’s  room  at  Madam  Ferrand’s 
School  for  Qirls  a  group  of  the  pupils  were  en¬ 
joying  the  twilight  hour.  Lou  Barker,  sitting 
by  the  west  window,  was  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  magazine,  regardless  of  May’s  expostula¬ 
tions  about  trying  her  eyes  in  the  uncertain 
light.  The  others,  school  girl  fashion  were 
posing  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  about  the  room. 
Nellie  Clarke  was  curled  up  in  an  easy  chair, 
half  hidden  by  Anna  Oates  who  sat  upon  the 
arm  of  the  chair  which  now  and  then  creaked 
beneath  her  weight.  Two  or  three  occupied  the 
broad,  low  couch,  while  Margaret  Lansing 
nestled  among  a  pile  of  cushions  upon  the  floor. 

Presently  the  girl  with  the  magazine  said, 

"  ‘Easter  Novelties’  I  The  advertising  world 
makes  much  of  Easter !  Say,  girls,  what  do  you 
think  of  first,  when  mention  is  made  of  Easter?” 

‘‘I  think  of  the  new  hat  which  I  am  afraid  I 
won’t  get  I”  exclaimed  Nellie  Clarke,  with  a 
merry  laugh,  adding,  ‘‘1  do  so  love  new  hats 
for  Easter,  and  gowns,  too,  that  in  my  mind  the 
thought  of  new  clothes  is  inseparably  connected 
with  Easter  I” 

“I  think  of  lilies  always — pure  white  lilies! 
and  I  mean  to  order  a  lot  from  the  city — they 
seem  so  appropriate,  so  pure  and  fragrant.” 
This  from  May.  And  then  Margaret  Lansing 
said, 

“It  is  the  music  in  our  church  at  home  that  I 
think  of  when  Easter  is  mentioned.  We  always 
have  such  exquisite  music — a  regular  program — 
of  course  there  is  a  sermon,  but  that  don’t  count 
for  much,  the  crowd  go  to  hear  the  music.  I 
wish  I  were  going  home  for  the  Easter  vacation  I” 

“Uncle  John  gave  me  a  huge  box  of  Easter 
bon  bons  last  year,”  said  another  girl,  “and 
the  memory  of  their  sweetness  comes  to  me  with 
the  thought  of  the  day  I” 

“There  is  to  be  an  Easter  excursion  to  New 
York  and  I  keep  wishing  that  papa  would  take 
me,”  said  the  girl  on  the  arm  of  the  easy  chair, 
while  another  chimed  ia,  “I  don’t  see  how  you 
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can  think  of  anything  besides  our  Easter  Charade 
party  that  comes  off  Easter  Monday  I  I  know 
I’ll  look  like  a  guy  in  that  Greek  costume  I” 

“Well,  Miss  Deaconess,  what  have  you  to 
say  ?”  said  Lou,  addressing  a  quiet  looking  girl 
who  had  not  spoken  as  yet.  “It  ia  time  you 
came  in  with  a  little  good  sense  to  season  our 
chatter.  Tell  us  what  thoughts  Easter  brings  to 
you?” 

Laura  Bannister  hesitated.  These  girls  were 
all  her  dear  and  familiar  friends,  yet  it  was  not 
easy  to  speak  her  thoughts  when  their  own  as 
expressed  seemed  so  foreign  to  hers.  But  the 
rest  urged,  “It  is  not  fair,  you  have  the  beneflt 
of  our  brilliancy,  we  ought  to  share  yours  and 
in  response  to  their  exclamations  she  .said, 

“My  ideas  are  not  brilliant,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  just  one  thought  that  belongs 
to  Easter  and  all  other  tho  ights  ought  to  centre 
in  this.  It  is  ‘newness  of  life.’  I  suppose  new 
hats  and  new  gowns  are*  all  right  if  we  think  of 
them  as  the  outside  expression  of  the  thought  of 
putting  away  the  old  life  and  putting  on  a  new 
life  I” 

“But  I  am  afraid  we  don’t!  I  never  thought 
of  it  that  way!”  said  Nellie  Clarke  frankly. 

“I  suppose,”  continued  Laura,  “that  I’ll 
have  a  new  suit,  mamma  wrote  that  she  would 
send  a  box  before  Easier,  but  I  would  like  to 
celebrate  the  day  in  some  unusual  way.” 

“Well,  1  am  sure  that  for  one  I  am  ready  for 
something  unusual  I”  said  May,  “I  always  ami 
I  dote  on  unusual  things  I  But  what  can  we  do 
out  of  the  ordinary  ?” 

“1  have  been  reading  some  thoughts  on  Eas¬ 
ter,”  said  Laura,  “and  it  seems  as  though  it 
would  never  be  just  the  same  to  me  again — I 
don’t  know  just  bow  to  make  it  all  different 
— but  for  one  thing  couldn’t  we  girls  have  a 
sunrise  pray  r  m^'eting  ?  Then  you  remember 
after  the  women  visited  the  sepulchre  early  in 
the  morning  and  after  Christ  appeared  to  them 
tbey  went  and  told  the  story  of  the  Resurrection. 
It  seems  as  if  ws  ought  to  tell  somebody  the 
good  news.” 

The  girls  were  still  for  a  few  minutes  while 
the  shadows  deepened  around  them,  then  May 
said,  “I  won’er  bow  it  would  be  if  each  of  us 
were  to  take  that  thought  to  ourselves.  We’ll 
have  the  sunrise  prayer  meeting  right  here  in 
my  room,  and  if  we  go  out  from  that  meeting 
with  anything  to  tell,  and  can  And  anybody  to 
tell  it  to,  or  anyway  to  tell  it,  we  will  carry  out 
the  suggestion— then  we  will  have  another  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  and  relate  our  experiences  I” 

“I  don’t  think  we  need^  look  any  farther..for 


‘Easter  novelties’  I”  said  Lou,  with  an  attempt 
at  gayety  which  did  not  cover  the  deeper  feeling 
which  was  stirring  the  girl’s  heart. 

Easter  Morning,  “Resurrection  Morning,’” 
as  Laura  said  she  loved  to  call  it,  came  bright 
and  fair.  May’s  lilee  made  the  room  fragrant 
and  the  hearts  of  the  girls  were  stilled  as  their 
eyes  rested  upon  the  bank  of  white  bloseoma 
that  tilled  the  space  above  the  writing  desk. 

“I  will  tell  you  now,”  said  May,  “so  that  you 
can  feel  all  through  the  meeting  that  they  are 
your  very  own,  I  am  going  to  divide  and  give 
you  each  a  stalk  when  you  go  out.  ’  ’ 

Laura  bad  been  chosen  to  lead  the  meeting, 
but  there  was  not  much  leading.  It  was  a  sweet 
half  hour ;  a  hymn,  the  story  of  that  first  Resur¬ 
rection  morning,  faintly  uttered  but  heartfelt 
petitions,  then  they  went  their  several  ways, 
after  being  reminded  by  May  that  they  were  to 
come  again  at  evening  to  tell  their  experiences. 

At  that  evening  hour.  Margaret  Lansing  said, 
“Qirls,  it  has  been  the  most  blessed  Easter  I 
ever  spent.  I  suppose  the  music  was  just  the 
usual  sort— but  it  seemed  so  different,  so  soul¬ 
filling  and  then  the  sermon,  I  was  so  interested 
in  what  Dr.  Millar  said,  and  do  you  know,  I 
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LADDERS  TO  HEAYBN.  A  LEGEND- 

“These  are  the  ladders  to  heaven,”’  said  the 
violets  softly,  “the  Exeter  bells.” 

“Ladders  to  heaven,”  repeated  Cyril,  “why, 
they  are  lilies  of  the  valley;  1  did  not  know 
your  little  silver  bells  could  make  muaic  like 
that.” 

“No,  you  never  beard  us,  for  we  only  ring  our 
chimee  early  Easter  morning,  before  men  are 
awake,  with  only  Uod  and  the  flowers  to  hear 
ue” 

“1  am  glad  I  woke  up  with  the  sun,  though 
I  never  thought  you  little  flowers  knew  it  was 
Easter,”  said  Cyril,  “but  why  are  you  called 
‘ladders  to  heaven,’  little  Blaster  bells  f” 

The  stems  trembled,  and  all  the  ailvery  belle 
tinkled  softly,  saying,  “Once,  long  ago,  a  holy 
man  planted  us  and  watched  over  ua ;  when  our 
little,  white,  bell-like  blosBome  came  out,  be 
said  we  were  like  ladders  stretching  from  the 
earth  towards  heaven,  with  tiny  white  angels 
on  every  step,  so  he  called  us  ‘ladders  to  heaven.’ 
Then  he  died,  and  no  one  cared  for  ua  fora  long 
time.  At  laat,  one  day,  came  aome  bright,  rosy 
children,  and  instead  of  the  old  man’s  prayers, 
we  beard  their  merry  games,  and  when  the 
Eaater-tide  came,  and  we  opened  our  tiny  bells 
— or  white  angels,  as  the  old  hermit  called  them 
— the  children  gathered  us  with  joy,  and  said  we 
were  lilies,  and  because  we  were  growing  in  a 
lonely  vale  they  called  us  lilies  of  the  valley. 
Afterwards  some  one  told  them  the  old  man 
called  ua  ‘ladders  to  heaven,’  but  we  heard  tiiem 
say — ‘That  was  the  holy  hermit’s  name  for  the 
dear  little  thinga.’  I  don’t  think  we  ought  to 
call  them  that” 

The  lilies  panaad,  and  Cyril  preaaed  one  of 
the  delicate  apraya  against  his  cheek  lovingly, 
as  be  said.  “I  give  yon  a  new  name,  angel 
lilies,  ‘Easter  bella.’  ’’—From  “Btorias  of  the 
Ohuinb  Seasons.” 


heard  aome  one  say  ‘it  was  a  very  shallow  ser¬ 
mon.’  I  wanted  to  aay,  ‘If  you  had  attended  a 
sunrise  prayer  meeting  and  got  your  soul  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  you  would  not  say  that  I’ 
Then  Mr.  Mead  asked  me  to  take  a  class,  and  1 
tried  to  tell  the  story  to  the  little  girls.  One  of 
them  said  she  never  knew  what  Easter  meant 
until  I  told  her  I  So  you  see  1  may  have  told  it 
to  aome  purpose.  Anyway,  I  know  it  is  in  my 
own  life  to  stay  I” 

One  girl  had  written  to  her  brother  about  the 
new  life  and  how  it  came  to  her.  Nellie  Clarke 
aaid,  “Well,  girls,  1  thought  I  could  tell  the 
story  better  by  proxy,  so  I  gave  a  dollar  towards 
the  support  of  the  Sunday-school  Missionary  and 
I  promised  to  give  a  dollar  out  of  every  quar¬ 
ter’s  allowance.  And  another  thing,  you  know 
that  mamma  sent  me  a  new  suit  after  all,  and 
when  I  put  it  on  the  thought  came  to  me,  per¬ 
haps  this  comee  to  remind  you  that  you  ought 
to  have  your  heart  renewed  and  your  life  made 
pure  and  clean — and  girls  you  don’t  bear  me 
using  any  slang  after  this  I” 

Marion  Haines  said,  “Girls,  I  don’t  suppose 
you  ever  dreamed  that  1  have  been  almost  an 
infidel,  I  fancy  heathen  would  express  it  more 
nearly.  Anyway  I  never  had  any  sort  of  relig¬ 
ious  life,  I  was  as  surely  dead  to  anything  of  a 
religious  nature  as  one  could  be,  and  when  you 
were  all  talking  and  planning  the  other  evening, 
I  said  to  myself,  ‘Well,  I’ll  keep  still,  but  I’ll 
go  end  see  what  they  do  at  that  sunrise  prayer 
meeting  r  I  came  this  morning,  and  I  cannot 
tell  how  it  was  but  I  am  sure  I  went  out  another 
person  I  It  is  a  new  lifel  It  has  been  a  true 
Easter  to  me  I” 

As  Marion  ended  this  little  speech  which  was 
such  a  glad  surprise  to  the  others,  a  burst  of 
song  filled  the  room : 

"  Christ  bath  risen  I  Hallelujah  I 
Bleeeed  mom  of  life  and  light ; 

Lo  the  grave  la  rent  asunder. 

Death  is  conquered  through  his  might. 

Christ  is  risen  I  Hallelujah  1 
Gladness  fills  the  world  to-day  I  ” 


The  Polldes  Issued  by  The  Washington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  lncontestable3after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 
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EASTER  NEST  HUNTING. 

In  Germany  the  children  get  up  very  early 
Easter  morning  to  hunt  for  the  nests  which  have 
been  hidden  in  secluded  places  about  the  house. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  the  mother,  or  the 
grandmother,  to  prepare  these  nests  for  the 
delight  of  the  little  ones.  Small  baskets  are 
purchased  and  lined  with  green  moss,  then 
pretty  colored  eggs  are  placed  in  them  and  a 
toy  rabbit  keeps  guard  over  them.  The  children 
think  the  rabbits  laid  the  gay  eggs. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  the  Easter  morning  the 
little  bare  feet  are  heard  pattering  over  the 
floor.  Each  child  is  eager  to  be  the  flrst  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  neat.  Bright  eyes  peer  under  the  pieces 
of  furniture,  behind  doora,  into  bureau  drawers, 
on  the  cupboard  ahelvea,  in  every  remote  corner. 
Our  young  German  friend,  Gretchen,  tells  how 
she  and  her  brother  and  sisters  hunted  nests  on 
the  Easter  morn.  One  morning  she  remembers 
particularly.  There  were  five  children  in  the 
family,  four  had  found  their  nests,  but  the 
fifth  one  was  in  tears ;  she  had  hunted  in  every 
conceivable  place  where  it  could  be  hidden. 
The  mother  came  to  aid  the  search,  and  led  the 
hunters  in  the  right  direction,  but  to  her  dismay 
the  nest  had  disappeared  from  the  place  where 
she  had  put  it  the  night  before.  All  the  time 
of  the  search  the  puppy  sat  quietly  under  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor;  his  head  was 
between  his  paws,  a  very  unusual  retirement  for 
him  to  take,  as  he  was  happiest  when  frolicing 
about  with  the  children.  So  intent  had  the 
children  been  on  looking  for  their  nests,  that 
they  had  given  no  thought  to  their  pet.  Fritz, 
the  eldest  brother,  however,  all  at  once  thought 
of  the  puppy,  and  whistled  for  him  to  come  out 
from  under  the  table,  but  he  would  not  come. 
So  Fr'tz  pulled  him  out,  and  with  him  came  the 
missing  nest.  He  had  dragged  it  from  its  hid¬ 
ing  place,  had  torn  it  to  pieces,  and  had  bitten 
off  both  of  the  rabbit’s  ears. 

Poor  little  Barbara  was  in  tears  and  her  voice 
was  filled  with  lamentations,  she  was  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  member  of  the  family  of  children  with 
out  a  nest  on  Easter  morning.  But  the  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  soon  made  up  another 
and  Barbara  was  told  to  go  and  stand  in  the 
corner  and  turn  her  face  to  the  wall,  while  they 
hid  it.  This  time  she  did  not  have  to  hunt 
long  for  a  nest.  The  puppy  loosed  very  much 
ashamed,  for  he  knew  he  bad  been  in  aiischief 
Fritz  said,  “We  might  have  known  it  all  the 
while,  for  mother  always  says  when  the  little 
ones  are  very  quiet  they  are  sure  to  be  in  mis¬ 
chief  of  some  kind. ’’  Later  in  the  day,  how¬ 
ever,  little  Barbara  forgave  the  pet.  “Of  course 
the  puppy  wanted  a  nest  on  Easter  morning  just 
as  much  as  we  did,  be  is  only  a  child  yet,’’  she 
said  to  her  mother. 

Easter  eggs !  Very  pretty  they  are  as  we  see 
them  in  the  shops,  pure  white  or  delicately  col¬ 
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return  for  outsioe  WHITE  CLOUD  50AP  ' 
intact  as  follows: 


benedt  in 
'  wrappers 


Large  Size  Wrappere. 

l.W . $  12.90 

8.000 .  26.10 

5,000 .  66  00 

7,500 .  100.00 

10.000 .  13.500 

20,000  .  273  00 

30,000 .  414.00 

40,000  .  568.00 

60,000 .  705.0't 

60.000 .  866  0i> 

70.000 .  1.008  00 

80.000 .  1.164.00 

90,000 .  1.328.00 

100,000 .  1,600.00 


SmaJl  Size  Wrapper*. 

1,000 . $  4.30 

2.000 .  8.70 

5,000. .  22.00 

7..500  .  33.38 

10,000 .  45.00 

20  000 .  91  00 

30,000 .  138.00 

40,000 .  186.00 

50  000 .  235  00 

60.000 .  286.00 

70,000 .  336.00 

80.0I» .  388.00 

90.000  .  441.00 

100,000 .  600.00 


We  were  the  FIRST  FIRM  in  the  World  to 
adopt  a  system  whereby  Churches,  Benevolent 
and  Charitable  organizations  were  offered  asaist- 
anoe  as  per  above  plan.  Address,  for  full  par- 
tloulars, 

JAMES  8.  KIRK  A  CO., 

Bstabltshed  1839.  CHICAGO,  IIX. 


1  THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  . 

1  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

■  laveet  Eastern  capital  la  first  mottgages  (at  6  per  cent.,  payable  semi- 
•  annually,  principal  and  Interest  In  gold),  on  well  coltlvated  farms  in 
3  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  the  richest  area  of  coantry  on  the  American 
3  Continent.  Nearly  ninety  per  cant,  of  the  farms  of  these 

a  States  are  occupied  by  their  owners,  r 

2  cent,  of  the  farms  are  mortgaged,  a  cond  itton  of  prosperity  not  excelled 

by  any  other  States  in  the  Union.  \  The  Company’s  Debentures  are  its  { 

oft50,000.  Each  series  is  secured  by  S 

Atlantic  Trust  Company,  N.  T.,  as  ■ 

that  series  of  Debentures,  and  no  • 

nominations  of  8100  and  upward. 

Send  for  Booklet. 


direct  obllgutloas,  issued  in  series 

852,500of  loans,  deposited  with  the 

collateral,  especially  applicable  to 

other.  These  Debentores  are  in  do> 


tsm£  fMH  WEIL  rujia.* 

Send  for  a  list  of  Loans  and  look  them  over 
WILLIAM  S.  END.  Pres..  (Home  Office)  BulllH  Bldg.  Philadelphia 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  First  VIce-Pres.,  140  Nassau  St..  New  York 
MATT.  H.  ELLIS.  2d  V-Prss.  and  Sec.,  Bullitt  Bldg.  Philadelphia  3 

I.  N.  BUNNELL,  Treuurer,  Bullitt  Bldg,  Philadelphia  3 

Address  General  Officers,  or  C.  8.  Hutchinson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  i 
Zebulon  Rudd,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  ^  M.  S.  Way,  West  Chester,  Pa.  | 


ored  and  decorated  with  pictures.  Very  pretty 
aud  nice,  too,  as  the  happy  purchasers  soon  find 
out.  But  some,  although  they  look  good  to  eat, 
turn  outooly  “pretence  egge, ’’  and  when  opened 
display  a  fine  satin  cushion,  on  which  reposes 
scissors,  bodkin  and  thimble,  dainty  enough  for 
the  Fniry  Queen  herself.  The  beet  sort  of  Easter 
egge  are  the  old-fashioned  sort,  which  are  given 
to  the  childrrn  in  the  country — hen’s  eggs,  hard 
boiled  and  colored — eggs  that  can  be  used  for  a 
good  game  of  play. 

The  custom  of  Easter  eggs  is  very  ancient  and 
is  not  confined  to  Obristians.  The  Chinese 
believe  that  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  the  earth 
sprang  from  a  huge  egg,  and  the  Maori  have  a 
myth  that  Ihe^earth  was  covered  with  darkness 
until  a  chief  threw  an  egg  into  the  sky  and  it 
became  a  sun.  The  Persians  also  when  they 
keep  the  festival  of  the  sun  in  March,  present  each 
other  with  colored  eggs.  Like  many  other  hea¬ 
then  rites,  thie  cuetom  was  grafted  into  our  own 
Church,  the  early  Christians  accepting  the  egg 
as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  Resurrection.  There  was 
another  reason  why  the  egg  ehould  be  regarded 
ae  a  religious  eymbol ;  for  the  Jews  of  old  used 
eggs  SB  a  memorial  of  the  Exodus,  and  they 
formed  an  important  part  of  Passover  ceremonies. 
Many  years  ago,  eggs,  colored  red  were  given 
away  in  thoueands  to  worehippere  at  Easter, 
Henry  VIII.  was  honored  by  an  egg  of  this  kind, 
presented  to  him  in  a  silver  casket.— Sunday 
Readings  for  the  Young. 

CATKINS. 

Stretrhing  thickets  are  oozy  and  bare, 

The  hemlock  fringes  old  and  brown  ; 

Not  a  single  note  in  the  dnn,  cold  air, 

And  the  cedar  ridges  dark  with  frown. 

Flushing  its  banks,  an  angry  flood, 

Its  old-time  song— a  sullen  roar— 

A  wild  stream  rushes  through  waste  and  wood. 
Strewing  with  wreck  its  willowy  shore. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  A  47  WALl.  STREET. 


OAFITAL  AID  BUBPLUB, 

81 1,800,000. 


This  Company  la  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  la  authorized  to  act  ae  Guardian,  Trnatea 
or  Ezeentor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tho 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  (Company. 

Ezeontors,  Admlnlst iwtors,  or  Tmstees  of  Estatea,  Re. 
Itglons  and  ^nevolent  Institutions,  and  Indlvldnala  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
JOHH  A.  Stkwart,  Ptm.  D.  Wilub  Jamu,  Vlee-Prsa 
Jamu  S.  Clark,  Second  Viec-Prtc, 

Hbrrt  L.  Thorhkll,  Scoretory. 

Louis  O.  HAimoR,  Amittant  Sceretant 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuil  Sloar, 

D.  Willis  Jamu, 

John  A.  Stiwart, 

Jsrr  Harbrk  Rhoaorb, 
Aksok  Phrlps  Storks, 
^ohr  Crobbt  Brown, 
Eowaro  Cooprr, 

W.  Batard  Cuttiro, 
Oharlw  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  RoOKSnLLRR, 
Albxandrr  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloarb, 
OUSTAV  H.  SOHWAB, 
Fbakk  Ltman, 
Oboror  F.  Yibtor, 
Wm.  Waluorp  Abtob, 
Jamu  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phnlpb, 
Daninl  Lord, 

John  S.  Krnnhdt, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lnwib  Cabs  Lndtabd. 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGIGES 

on  Improved  Ked  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  ontv.  16  years’  experience  In  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  $1.50,000  Invested.  None  but 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 


WILLIAM  T.  SOUDER.  Finanelal  A«en 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

TO  AID  THE  CLERGYMAN,  STUDENT,  SCHOLAR,  LAW¬ 
YER,  PHYSICIAN,  EDITOR,  AUTHOR,  TEACHER,  AND 
ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS  IN  INDEXING  SUBJECTS. 


But  safe  and  high  swing  the  catkins  free. 
Each  buttoned  close  in  a  furry  coat ; 

Some  of  them  “jaunty  "  as  “jaunty  can  be,’’ 
With  tasseled  caps  and  banners  afloat. 


Send  for  Vetcriptive  CtretUar*. 

SX7ZE.ZE.  XNJOXIX  OO. 

Drawer  33.  Sole  Manafactarers,  Hartford,  Conn 


Lightsome  and  glad  toss^the  tassels  fair. 

For  “  spring  has  come  1  the  spring  is  here  I’’ 

Blithely  they  push  through  the  upper  air. 

Brave  little  hearts  that  know  no  fear. 

All  day  falls  their  silent  message  sweet, 

“  God  keeps  His  word ;  the  spring  is  here  I” 

All  night  they  slog  it  In  happy  sleep 
And  the  wide  waste  loves  that  voice  to  hear. 

The  sodden  ridges  grow  warm  at  heart. 

The  little  cedars  stand  straight  and  tall ; 

In  sheltered  nooks  green  mosses  start ; 

In  meadows  wide  the  robins  call. 

The  cowslip  wakes  in  her  oozy  nest. 

The  bluebird  whistles  and  pipes  “  I'm  here.” 

Lo  I  one  true  faith  leads  all  the  rest. 

And  one  brave  heart  makes  snch  good  cheer. 

Windham,  N.  Y.  — E.  D.  T. 


The  ODly  fur- covered,  four-footed  member  of 
the  animal  kioEdom  which  laya  eggs  like  a 
fowl  ia  the  native  beaver  of  Auatralia. 


nRJDOTEZBBZUJ 

Ja^Bwnm.  MomiCT 

VVabu  um  Rici 

^■^01)BIW0A711<0CU> 

_ mu  WHY. 

to  Clnebinatl  Ball  Fosadry  Cs,t  ClssInuU.  f> 


iLYMYER, 

CHURCH 


rn  |purcst.be;53 

iw  JST'TROY  M.Y.lMEi£-MErAL 

^OHiMia.CTs.cAmoeuEhnucEs  free. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Moneely,  Oen'l  Managor 
TROT,  jr.  T.,*md  NMW  TORM  CITT, 

MANUPAOTUITK  8UPIIIIOII  BILL* 


THE  6REAT  CHUROH 

Tor  slootrie,  jas  or  oU.  Send  dl- 
sMBitons.  Book  of  Light  and 
sstimsts  frsa.  I.  P.  ImsktHl 

In  sddrasslag  sdvsftfaisrs  pstroBlsIac  B«r  Jssrul 

kladly  sitHtlsN  Ths  BvsagsUst. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


April  7,  1898. 


GLADBROOK. 

Bj  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Mat’s  Coubaob. 

“Qirlr, ”  cried  Blanche,  one  day,  as  she,  Mil¬ 
dred  and  May  were  playing  croquet  on  the  spa¬ 
cious  lawn;  “did  Aunt  Mahal  ever  tell  you 
about  the  little  ones  cooped  up  in  the  hot  city 
all  summer  f’’ 

“Yes,  indeed !  She  told  us  a  lovely  story  of  a 
girl  named  Alice,  and  her  old  nurse,  and  two 
little—’’ 

“That’s  it!’’  interrupted  Blanche.  “I  heard 
the  story  that  day  I  had  a  sore  ankle,  and  had 
to  lie  on  the  porch  and  see  you  all  marching  off 
to  the  woods  without  me !  But  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  my  plan.  Can’t  we  do  something  like  that 
little  girl  ?’’ 

“We  haven’t  any  nurse!’’  cried  Mildred, 
jumping  about  excitedly  as  Blanche  gave  her 
ball  a  wild  knock. 

“Nor  any  spare  live  dollars!’’  added  practical 
May.  * 

“1  have  ten!’’  amended  Mildred.  “A  lovely 
new  bill  in  the  sweet  little  purse  papa  gave  me 
before  1  came!  You  caw  it  one  day  !’’ 

“Well,  you  can’t  spend  all  that!’’  cried 
Blanche.  “Nobody  wants  you  to  give  every 
cent,  and  have  nothing  for  yourself.  I  haven’t 
a  penny ;  I  never  have,  two  days  after  my  allow¬ 
ance  comes!’’ 

“You  spend  too  much!  And  last  time  you  ate 
so  much  candy  that  it  nearly  made  you  sick!’’ 
cried  May.  “You  ought  to  save  something  out 
of  a  dollar  a  week !’’ 

“Pooh!  Can’t  we  earn  money  by  having  a 
fair,  or  a  pink  tea,  or  something,  as  they  do  in 
the  city  7’’  asked  Blanche. 

Of  course  May  and  Mildred  were  interested  at 
once.  Blanche  rolled  her  ball  neatly  through 
the  last  wicket,  and  gave  it  a  thump  with  her 
mallet  that  sent  it  to  te  stake  with  a  triumph 
ant  crash. 

“Now,”  said  she,  “I’ve  beaten  youl  Let’s 
sit  down  and  talk  it  over!’’ 

Accordingly,  they  sought  out  a  small  arbor. 


Making  Money  Selling  the  Wonderful  Cnnny 
Gas  Retort. 


The  Cannr  Oes  Retort  is  e  Miniature  Oae  Works,  and  makes 
the  gas  Just  as  It  Is  made  In  any  dty  gas  works,  and  Is  to  be 
plao^  on  the  grate  bars  of  any  store,  range  or  furnace,  and  by 
Its  use  coal  oil  can  be  Instantly  converted  Into  fuel  gas.  This 
gas  generated  In  the  Retort  Is  almost  Identical  with  the  natural 
gas  found  In  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Every  housekeeper  wUl  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  carrying  of  coal  or  wood  and  the  dirt  and  ashes, 
and  will  gladly  substitute  an  apparatus  that  can  be  turned  on 
and  llgh^  at  will,  and  which  will  furnish  all  necessary  heat 
for  bulng,  cooking,  washing  and  Ironing  at  a  far  leas  cost  than 
any  other  fuel.  Every  person  that  sees  the  Retortadmlte  th  t 
It  Is  all  that  Is  claimed  for  It,  la  a  perfect  success,  and  that  It 
will  supply  the  family  with  cheap,  clean  fuel ;  that  a  heaven 
sent  blessing  It  Is  to  the  tired  mother,  and  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
In  each  city  where  the  Retort  has  been  shown  the  stores  have 
been  crowded  night  and  .lay  with  eager  buyers. 

There  Is  no  town  so  small  but  whM  a  large  number  can  be 
sold,  and  the  demand  will  Increase,  thus  ^ving  the  agent  a 
permanent  and  prosperous  business.  All  that  Is  necessary  to 
sell  them  Is  to  put  one  up  In  a  neighborhood,  and  after  that  It 
wlU  be  simply  a  question  of  delivery. 

AGENTS  ABE  GIVEN  A  I.ABGE  COMMISSION. 

I1S.00  aday  wUl  be  a  very  small  profit.  If  a  store  Is  opened 
and  the  Retorts  are  exhibited  In  operation  In  the  stovee,  from 
tXOOO  to  t6,000  a  year  can  be  easily  made. 

^nie  Watt  Ml)g.  Co.,  ISO  E.  Third  St.,  Clnclniiatl,  Ohio, 
wlU  send  Ulustrated  circulars  with  full  Instructions  for  the 
management  of  the  bnslneas,  and  full  details  of  the  expenses 
and  profits.  Every  good  salesman  who  reads  this  should  write 
and  get  the  papers  and  see  how  much  money  can  be  made  In 
selling  the  Retort.  It  Is  a  chance  for  business  that  should  not 
be  neglected  by  prudent  men  seeking  a  chance  to  make  money. 
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THE  LAPGEST  5TEAM5HI.P  IN  ThE  WORID. 

Shortest  5ea  Route -Paris 


FURST  BISMARCKr  NORMANNIA, 
AUGUSTE -VICTORIA,  and  COLUMBIA 

>  Cherbourg  (Paiis),  Southimipton  (London),  and 

The  high  character  of  this  service  Is  reoognixed  by  the  most  discriminating  and  experienced 

travelers. 

THE  TWIN-SCREW  MAIL  SERVICE 


UPON  THS  STSAMSHIPS 


penndi^lvania,  Pretoria,  palatia,  patria  and  pboenteta 

Is  unexcelled  for  those  who  wish  the  comforts  of  an  ocean  trip  at  a  reduced  rate.  Handsome 
Illustrated  literature  upon  application. 

Cruise  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

By  SrsAMSHie  AUGUSTC-VICTORIA 

From  NEW  YORK,  Jane  23d ;  Leaving;  HAMBURG,  July  5th 

For  Particulars,  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Rates,  etc.,  address 


HAMBURG-AMERiCAN  LINE 

NEW  YORK.  37  BROADWAY 

Cbicaqo  :  ISO  Randolph  8t.  Boston  :  70  State  SI. 

San  Fkancisco  :  4U1  California  St.  Philadelphia  ;  337  Walnut  St, 
St.  Louis  :  100  No.  Broadway. 


(urrounder!  with  tiny  seats,  and  covered  with 
fragrant  vines,  and  were  soon  comfortably  set 
tied  therein. 

“Blanche, ’’ said  Mildred,  “what  put  such  a 
thought  into  your  head 

“She  runs  about  so  much  herself,  that  she 
can’t  bear  to  think  of  anybody  not  being  able 
to  do  the  eamel  Isa’t  that  it,  Blanche?’’ 
queried  May,  laughing. 

“Just  about!’’  was  the  [answer.  “Oan’t  we 
have  an  entertainment  ?’’ 

“I  suppose  [eo!  Why  not  ask  Aunt  Mabel  ?’’ 
proposed  Mildred.  “She’ll  tell  us  some  nice 
plan.’’ 

In  a  few  moments  the  children  decided  that 
tbia  was  the  beet  thing  they  could  do.  So  they 
hastened  towards  the  house,  eager  to  hear  Mrs. 
Fanning’s  decision. 

“I  hope  we  can  have  something  in  the  big 
barn!’’  cried  Blanche.  “I  do  love*  to  prance 
about  there!  I  like  it  ever  eo  much  better  than 
the  old  garret !’’ 

“I  don’t,’’  observed  Mildred. 

“Neither  do  I,’’  assented  May. 

“Oh,  May’s  afraid !’’  put  in  Blanche,  half 
Bcornfully.  “She's  afraid  there  might  be 
tramps  in  the  barn — there  waa  one,  once  upon 
a  time!  And  she's  afraid  of  every  single  horse, 
I  know,  except  Cream  !  Aren’t  you.  May  ?’’ 

“I  know  it,’’  May  replied,  with  a  bluah. 
“Cream  doeen  t  frighten  me  a  bit,  but  I  don't 
like  to  go  too  near  the  other  horeee.  1  never  do 
it  without  shivering!  I  m  more  afraid  of  Jim 
than  of  all  the  rest  put  together!’’ 

“Pooh!’’  said  Blanche,  airily.  But  Mildred 
fully  agreed  with  her  cousin.  On  her  second 
day  at  Gladbrook.  she  had  viewed  the  various 


FOB  THE  WINTEB  OO  TO 


BERMUDA 


48  honn  from  New  York 
by  Elegant  Steamships 


^eeklT 

Frott  Unhrwwn.  Malaria  ImpomOM. 


'“-"S  WEST  INDIES 

ORINOCO,  APRIL  7. 

TRINIDAD,  APRIL  11. 

33  daye'  rmlse.  30  days  In  the  tropics. 

Vor  pamphlet  giving  full  Information  apply  to  A. 
Emtliue  Ontorbringe  &  Co..  Agente  for  QuebM  S.  S.  Co., 
Ltd.,  39  Broadway,  New  Toi\;  Thomas  Cook  A  Son 
Agencies,  or  A.  Ahem,  Sec’y.  Quebec,  Canada. 


AN  IDEAL  SUMMER  TOUR  OF  19  WEEKS 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CONTINENT. 

A  Select  Party,  with  Number  Limited,  and  PerBopnel 
Carefully  Guarded^  will  nail  from  New  York,  Saturday,  May 


References  required.  Exceptional  Opportunity  for  Intel 
llgent  Travel  at  Moderate  Cost.  Reference  by  permission  : 
Rev.  George  H.  Van  De  Water,  D.D.,  rector  8t.  Andrew’s  church. 
New  York.  For  Itinerary  and  further  particulars,  address,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Peck,  478  West  lS9th  street.  New  York. 


Tn  Hraot  Dritein  special  party,  starting  June  23; 
lU  UlCdl  DlllOlUt  Includes  coaching  along  Devon- 
’  shire  coast,  England;  Isle  of 
Mnniiaif  P  Danmarlf  wight  to  I>ands  End;  Ireland, 
nUInnl  0(  UClIlIIdIn,  Scotland;  with  supplementary 
'  Tour  to  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Moderate  cost.  Write  to  HONEYMaN’S  PRIVATE  TOURS, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


MODll#  A  V  ANNUAL  SUMMER  TOURS. 

IW  WIB  VV  #%  ■  NORWAY  A  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 
Small  party  conducted  by  Professor  CAMILLE  THUR- 
WANQER,  81  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


p  1 1  D  ^  P  p  In  July  and  August.  Limited  party,  per- 
*  ^  s'  V  r  K,  aonally  conducted.  No  Sunday  travel. 

E.  M.  MANSUR,  Box  T,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

16th  Year.  Tenns  reasonable.  Parties  limited. 
Conducted  by 

Dr.  A  Mrs.  H.  8.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.  T. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

First-class  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.M.Hltchcock.D.M 


animala,  and  bad  even  overcome  her  timidity 
ao  far  that  ehe  had  essayed  to  present  Jim  w<th 
a  stray  ear  of  corn ;  the  great  horse,  however, 
bad  taken  her  hand  with  the  gift,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  coachman's  prompt  action, 
there  might  have  been  some  damage  done,  but 
after  that  she  gave  Jim  a  wide  berth,  and  fully 
seconded  May’s  opinioa 


The  populsrlty  of  Lakewood,  the  great  health  and 
pleasure  winter  resort  in  the  Jersey  pines,  is  well  eetah- 
Ilshed.  On  account  of  the  many  insoor  and  outdoor  at¬ 
tractions  the  resort  has  grown  into  public  favor  and  has 
won  the  title  of  “Queen  of  Northern  winter  resorts." 
At  this  season  the  outdoor  sports  are  golf,  skating,  driv¬ 
ing,  cycling,  the  hunt  and  rambling  through  the  pines. 
Social  pleasures  of  all  kinds  are  prevalent  feature*  of 
the  large  hotela  Lakewood  is  reached  only  via  Central 
R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  Street 
and  from  South  Ferry,  Whitehall  termbial.  Special 
winter  schedule  of  trains  with  parlor  car  service. 
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Millinery  Department. 

Exhibition  of  original  and  imported 
models. 

Colors  and  trimmings  designed  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  latest  modes  of  dress. 
Novel  Picture  Hats,  “Walking”  Hats, 
Turbans,  for  street,  fete  or  carriage 
costumes. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Twenty-third  Street, 
Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


A  cry  from  the  barn  drew  their  attention. 
The  great  doors  swung  suddenly  open,  and  out 
dashed  Jim  himeelf,  unharneeeed,  unbridled 
even,  and  capered  madly  about  the  etable-yard, 
rearing  upon  hie  hind  feet,  tossing  hie  glossy 
mane,  and  performing  other  startling  feate. 
Behind  him  ran  the  coachman  with  a  halter. 
Coming  up  softly  to  the  panting  horse,  be  en¬ 
deavored  to  throw  this  over  the  black  head,  but 
Jim  was  too  alert  for  this.  With  an  angry  snort 
and  an  immense  leap,  be  completely  cleared  the 
fence,  and  ere  the  dazed  man  could  follow,  was 
careering  wildly  through  the  yard,  dashing  back 
and  forth  under  the  trees,  and  awaking  in  the 
breasts  of  the  three  girls  such  fear  that  they 
flew  back  to  the  summer  house  and  hastily  closed 
the  door. 

“Do  you  think  he’ll  get  us  here?’’  gasped 
Blanche,  entirely  forgetting  all  her  boasts  of  a 
few  moments  since. 

“He  can’t  I’’  cried  May.  “Oh,  there’s  Totty 


M$iidtndnml$Mank 


Black  Dress  Cottons. 


A  handsome  black  gown  for  church  or 
calling,  made  of  cotton,  would  have  been 
an  impossibility  a  few  years  ago.  Now  the 
new  weaves  of  Grenadines  are  reproduced 
in  these  fabrics,  giving  just  as  rich  effect  as 
in  the  silk  or  woolen  goods,  with  the  added 
charm  of  coolness  and  daintiness  which  has 
been  so  long  conceded  to  the  lighter  colors 
in  Washable  Dress  Fabrics. 

We  show  many  varieties  of  these  black 
goods  ;  most  of  them  are  so  open  that  they 
show  the  foundation  color  very  strongly. 

From  25  to  50  cents  per  yard. 

“The  Linen  Store.” 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


in  the  drive-way  I’’  ehe  suddenly  screamed, 
catching  sight  of  her  small  sister’s  figure  on  the 
clean  gravel  some  distance  away.  “She’s  sit 
ting  down  and  playing  with  something!  I'll 
have  to  get  her  I’  ’ 

Leaving  her  amazed  companions  staring  at  her 
from  the  safe  arbor,  ehe  darted  across  the  smooth 
lawn  toward  the  little  girl.  In  this  she  was  not 
alone.  Jim  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  would  like  a  gallop  along  the  level  drive- way, 
and  he  too  was  soon  thundering  along  toward 
the  unseeing  Totty. 

May  screamed  a  warning.  Totty  beard,  stood 
up  in  amazement,  caught  sight  of  the  huge 
form  of  Jim,  and  stood  stock  still  in  terror.  In 
what  seemed  but  an  instant  to  her,  but  what 
the  horrified  spectators  felt  to  be  an  hour.  May 
reached  the  child,  caught  her  passive  arm,  and 
dragged  her  from  the  perilous  spot  to  the  green 
lawn  beyond.  One  second  she  allowed  Totty  in 
which  to  regain  her  footing ;  then  both  dashed 
ahead  once  more,  and  sought  safety  behind  th^ 
gnarled  trunk  of  an  old  apple-tree.  On  came 
Jim,  never  once  swerving  to  left  or  right,  and 
darted  directly  over  the  spot  where  Totty  had 
been  playing,  scattering  the  child’s  paper  dolls 
all  about,  and  ploughing  up  the  gravel  at  every 
bound. 

But  the  danger  was  past.  Jim  tore  frantically 
down  to  the  gates,  where  he  stopped  short, 
gazed  over  them  for  an  instant  as  though  medi¬ 
tating  a  second  spring,  and  then  commenced  to 
quietly  crop  the  grass  near  by,  with  only  a  long- 
drawn  pant  and  half  subdued  snort  at  intervals 
to  remind  one  of  his  recent  run. 

As  soon  as  he  had  safely  passed.  May  and 
Totty  proceeded  to  the  arbor,  the  latter  bewail¬ 
ing  her  “poor  dollies,’’  and  eager  to  stop  and 
pick  them  up.  This,  however,  her  rescuer 
would  not  permit,  being  only  too  eager  to  reach 
her  companions.  The  entire  happening  had  not 
consumed  three  minutes’  time,  and  Blanche  and 
Mildred  were  stll  staring  at  the  little  heroine. 

“How  did  you  do  it?’’  cried  Milly,  while 
Blanche  gazed  at  Totty. 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  I’’  said  May,  nerv¬ 
ously.  “I’m  as  scared  as  I  can  be  I  See  how 
I’m  trembling  I  How  did  I  do  it  ?’’ 

She  held  out  her  hands,  which  were  indeed 
quivering  like  aspen-leaves,  and  stared  in  be¬ 
wilderment  at  the  black  body  of  the  now  distant 
horse.  Then,  in  an  instant,  she  was  sobbing 
hysterically ;  and  ere  they  realized  this,  she  bad 
clasped  the  wondering  Totty  in  her  arms,  and 
was  laughing  bravely  through  her  tears. 

“I  never  was  so  frightened  in  all  my  lifel” 
ehe  cried  to  Mildred. 

“Then  how  could  you  do  it?’’  demanded 
Blanche. 

“Ob,  I  just  seemed  to  forget  for  a  minute,” 
said  May,  vaguely;  “but  I’m  snre  I  was  scared 
the  whole  time  I” 

“I  know  one  thing  I  I’ll  never  call  you  a 
’fraid-cat  again  1”  assured  Blanche,  in  admira¬ 
tion.  “I  call  that  fine  1” 

By  this  time  the  family  were  hurrying  to  the 
arbor.  Aunt  Catharine  having  proclaimed  the 
tale  of  the  rescue,  which  she  had  seen  from  her 
window.  May  and  Totty  were  clasped  to  Mrs. 
Fanning’s  motherly  heart;  Aunt  Catharine 
stared  for  a  moment,  coughed  violently,  and 
turned  abruptly  to  view  the  coachman  leading 
the  subdued  Jim  toward  his  stall;  Uncle  Tom 
gazed  proudly  upon  his  brave  little  niece,  and 
patted  her  shoulder  several  times.  The  servants, 
in  a  group  on  the  lawn,  were  wringing  their 
hands  in  excitement,  and  loudly  talking.  The 
whole  party  presently  wended  their  way  to  the 
house.  May  protesting,  with  alternate  smiles  and 
trars,  that  she  was  “dreadfully  frightened  even 
yet !” 

When  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided, 
Blanche  broached  the  subject  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  To  their  great  rejoicing.  Aunt  Mabel 
approved  of  their  scheme,  and  suggested  some 
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Ham  Curing! 

That’s  why  our  bacons  and  hams  are  al-  ' 
wa«  uniformly  the  best,  smoked  with  old-  I 
fashioned  green  hickory  wood,  therefore  always  | 
bright  in  appearance  and  delicate  in  flavor.  Our 

NIAGARA  BRAND 
5ug^ar-Cured  Meats 

are  also  leaner  than  any  other  kind,  and  our  ( 
bacon  contains  at  ail  times  the  desired  streak 
of  lean  and  streak  of  fat,  besides  being  ' 
“  government  inspected.”  Put  up  in  fancy  I 
burlap,  and  absolutely  the  best  in  the  market. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  refuse  all 
'  substitutes,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  sei  ( 
you  arc  supplied.  Genuine  always  bears  our  , 
trade  mark,  cuked  exclusively  by 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

“If  It’s  DoUI’h,  It’s  the  best.” 


pretty  tableaux.  Thie  idea  was  instautly  de¬ 
clared  to  be  “just  the  thing  I” 

“What  are  tableaux  ?”  asked  Mildred,  rather 
timidly,  of  Blanche. 

“Ob,  don’t  you  know  ?  Why,  you  drees  up  in 
pretty  things,  and  then  fix  yourselves  like  some 
picture  or  something;  and  you’re  behind  a  cur¬ 
tain,  and  they  pull  that  up,  and  the  audience 
see  you  and  clap  their  hands,  and  so  on.  It’s 
fun  I  We  bad  them  last  winter  in  the  parlor! 
But  now  Aunt  Catharine  says  we  must  take  the 
barn;  because  it  makes  a  big  muss,  I  guess!” 
explained  Blanche. 

Her  words  were  quickly  spoken,  and  her  ges¬ 
tures  were  animated  and  vivid ;  but  Mildred 
did  not  yet  quite  understand.  Not  wishing  to 
ask  again,  however,  she  decided  to  wait,  and 
find  out  the  truth  in  her  own  way.  The  others 
were  eagerly  discussing  the  novel  scheme;  and 
she  joined  the  talk,  thereby  gaining  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  proposed  tableaux  than  Blanche’s 
explanation  bad  afforded. 

Aunt  Mabel  was  to  select  the  scenes  they  were 
to  represent,  and  Uncle  Tom  promised  to  take 
the  “pointer”  and  describe  each  picture  to  the 
audience.  Upon  the  proposal  by  May  that  they 
go  instantly  and  select  the  place  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  all  the  children  arose  and  hastened  to 
the  barn,  even  lame  Fred  offering  his  services. 

The  second  floor  in  the  big  barn  consisted  of 
one  large  bare  chamber,  once  filled  with  hay, 
but  now  given  over  to  empty  boxes  and  other 
odds  and  ends  accumulated  on  the  place. 
Blanche  declared  that  the  big  apartment  could 
not  be  surpassed ;  and  before  they  went  into 
dinner,  the  eager  children  had  stowed  all  the 
rubbish  in  a  queer  little  attic  overhead,  and 
prepared  the  room  for  the  coming  display.  Many 
were  the  propositions  offered  by  each,  as  to  the 
best  seats,  the  wire  for  the  curtain,  and  other 
necessary  arrangements;  and  each  wondered 
anxiously  how  the  plan  would  succeed.  “It 
ought  to  be  a  good  one,”  said  May;  “for 
mamma  thought  of  it  I” 

(To  be  continued. ) 

For  CocoHS,  Asthma  and  Throat  Dibordbrs 
"Bnrwn'B  Bronchial  Troche*"  are  an  effectual  remedy. 
Sold  only  in  boxes. 


BETTER  THAN  KLONDIKE. 

A  Lot,  GO  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  In  the  same 
block  as  FlffeT  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  In  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
attl6,000. 

'This  property  is  In  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINEM  DISTRICT  of 

DULUTH,  MINN., 

and  Is  offered  by  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  In  buying  this 
property,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 

the  Investment,  we  refer  yon  to  the  MAYOILto  any 

BANK  or  BANKER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  bnsl- 

ness  man  In  the  City  of  Dnlntn.  Only  |0,OOO  required  to 

Surchaae  this  valuable  property;  tl0,00<)  can  remain  for 
ve  years  at  8  per  cent.  Any  banker  In  Duluth  can  be 
written  as  to  the  character  of  this  investment. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.. 

<13,  <13,  <14  Tomy  Bnlldlef,  DULUTH,  HINN. 


14  West  23d  street,  New  York. 
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MUSIC. 

WHAT  WILL  C0N6BEGTI0N8  SINH 1 
Rev.  Lymaa  Abbott,  D.D.,  Bays:  “Ck>Dgrega- 
tiona  will  sing  diflScult  tunes  provided  there  iB 
a  movement  and  a  melody  which  can  be  caught, 
but  new  tunes  they  will  not  sing.” 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  the  matter  is  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  past  experience,  that 
the  above  is  quite  true.  But  where  lies  the 
responsibility  for  this  great  absence  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  praise  service  7  With  the  church  un- 
quectionably.  What  in  general,  is  the  church 
doing  fur  the  impartation  of  this  knowledge  7 
Little  or  cothing. 

Could  the  people  read  music  they  would  not 
refuse  to  sing  even  though  the  movement  and 
melody  were  not  the  marked  features  of  the  tune ; 
they  would  value  it  because  of  the  thought 
found  in  the  music. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  England,  when,  as  a  rule,  the 
rector  and  the  curate  only  took  part  in  the  re¬ 
sponsive  readings  of  the  service. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  learn  to  read  and  search  the  Scrip 
tures,  Robert  Raikes  and  his  devout  compeers 
organized  the  Sunday  school.  It  prospered 
wonderfully,  and  brought  untold  blessings  to  the 
people.  In  process  of  time  the  Church  made 
the  Sunday-school  a  child  of  her  own,  and,  to 
this  day,  this  grand  institution  is  doing  mar 
velouB  work  in  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge 
of  Qod’s  Word. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  Drs.  Lowell 
Mason  and  Thomas  Hastings,  seeing  that  the 
people  were  greatly  in  need  of  instruction  in  the 
art  of  reading  music,  that  they  might  sing  God's 
praise  with  understanding,  established  the  sing 
ing  school.  It  prospered  and  did  incalculable 
good.  There  never  was  a  time  before,  nor  has 
there  been  since,  when  such  good  singing  was 
heard  in  the  average  church  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States  as  during  that  period. 

Did  the  church,  seeing  the  good  accomplished, 
make  the  singing-school  a  child  of  her  own,  and 
thereby  carry  forward  the  good  work  7  If  not, 
why  7  I  leave  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  other 
leading  divines  to  answer.  | 

About  fifty  years  ago  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in 
augurated  congregational  singing  in  Plymouth 
Church.  From  its  very  inception  it  proved  a 
success ;  and  it  would  have  continued  to  fiourish 
had  only  a  large  majority  of  that  great  congrega¬ 
tion  learned  to  read  music.  The  great  congrega¬ 
tion  continued  to  sing  familiar  tunes  with  power, 
but  the  store  of  tunes  known  being  comparatively 
small,  frequent  use  was  unavoidable.  In  process 
of  time  the  people  became  weary  of  this,  and 
congregational  singing  gradually  lost  much  of  its 
charm  and  power.  New  tunes  would  stagger 
them,  and  the  same  condition  now  prevails. 

After  many  years.  Dr.  Abbott  seems  not  able 
to  utter  more  encouraging  words  than  that  they 
*'will  sing  difficult  tunes  provided  there  is  a 
movement  and  a  melody  which  can  be  caught, 
but  new  tunes  they  will  not  sing."  These 
words  show  where  that  great  congregation  stands 
in  its  ability  to  read  music,  vis:  just  where  it  did 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Abbott  states  the  facts  as  they  now  exist, 
but  not  what  they  might  have  been  had  the  people 
taught  the  alphabet  of  song  and  thereby  enabled 
to  read  music. 

Why  do  not  the  preachers  and  the  churches 
awake  to  the  importance  of  this  subject  7  The 
question  is  a  solemn  one;  for  next  in  importance 
to  knowing  howto  read  God’s  Word,  is  the  abil 
ity  to  sing  His  praise  with  the  understanding. — 
E  R  in  The  Music  Teacher. 


Promptness  in  attendance  on  choir  meetings 
and  church  services  is  a  duty  resting  as  sacr^ly 
upon  each  member  of  the  choir  as  upon  the 
choir  master  and  organist.  Ws  have  often 
noticed  that  the  rendition  of  an  anthem  is  likely 
to  be  marred  by  the  careless  act  of  a  member  of 
the  choir  who  takes  his  or  her  place  just  as  the 
choir  is  rising  to  sing.  Error  often  accompanies 
haste. — The  Music  Teacher. 


Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos 

For  Churches,  Sunday-schools  and  Homes 


These  pianos 

have  volume  and 
tone  of  snfflcient 
Btrenatb  for  the  Par¬ 
lor,  Sunday  School, 
or  Church  In  accom¬ 
panying  solos  or 
chorus  choirs.  They 
combine  all  the 
needed  requisites  in 
a  degree  that  makes 
them  unexcelled  by 
any  other  make.  An 
examination  of  these 
instruments  will 
Justify  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them. 


The  mauufacturers 
claim  that  their 
instruments  have 
a  singing  quality  and 
brilliancy  of  tone 
which  is  inspiring. 
They  are  made  from 
the  best  of  material, 
by  skilled  artisans. 
In  point  of  durability 
they  have  no  equal  in 
holding  the  tone  and 
standing  long  usage 
without  expense  or 
deterioration. 


WRITE  OR  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 


KRANICH 


&  BACH, 


237  EAST  23D  STREET  .  . 

.  NEW  YORK 


The  chiir  meeting  is,  or  should  be,  as  much  a 
religious  service  as  the  prayer  meeting,  Christian 
Endeavor  or  Epworth  League  Society,  and  if  no 
person  connected  with  the  choir  can  offer  a 
public  prayer  (a  lamentable  condition  for  any 
choir)  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  act 
in  that  capacity  and  open  the  meeting  by  prayer 
or  provide  a  person  that  can  do  so. — Ib. 


NEW  PCBUCATIOMS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York:  Port  Royal 
Education;  F6lix  Codet.  Translated  by  Adnah  D.  Jones. 

)1  60. - Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by 

James  Hastings,  M.A..  D.D.,  with  the  assistance  of  John 
A.  Selbte.  M.A.  By  subscription,  cloth.  $0.00;  half  mo- 
rocco,  $8.00. 

D.  Appleton  ANn  Company,  Now  York:  The  Ani¬ 
mal  World.  Compiled  and  Bklited  by  Frank  Vincent, 
M.A.  60  cents. 

O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York:  Lost  Man’s  Lane; 
Anna  Katharine  Green.  $1.00, 

Lee  and  Shepard.  Boston:  Victor  Serenus:  Henry 
Wood.  $1.50. 

The  Baker  AND  Taylor  Company,  New  York:  The 
Twentieth  Century  City;  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D. 
Cloth,  so  cents;  paper,  S6  cents. 

Maynard.  Merrill  and  ■'ompany.  New  York:  Eng¬ 
lish  Classic  Series:  Palamon  and  Arcite;  John  Dryden. 
34  cents. 

The  Robert  Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati:  The 
Phiiopolist;  Charles  Frederick  Goes. 

Funk  and  Waonalls  Company,  New  York:  The 
Christian  Gentleman;  Rev.  Lonis  Albert  Banks,  D.D. 
76  cents.  _ 


Sacred  Songs  No.  I . 

Over  400,000  copies  already  sold. 

MUSIC— WSB  per  lOO,  by  express ;  30c.  each,  if  by  mall. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


,i»c1tools  and  (KoUcges. 


SOHBRMERHOBN’S  TKACHKB8’  AOENCnr. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1866 

3  East  14tb  Street,  New  Yore. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Englewood,  N.  J.  James  B.  Parsons,  A.M. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

A  SchfuA  ptr  Bny»— Prepare*  for  CMege  or  Business— 
A  Christian  Home  and  SehotA. 

Founded  In  1862.  Large  and  beantiful  grounds  and 
buildings,  fine  gymnasium,  steam  heating,  surroundings 
refined  and  healthful.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHCEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.H.,  Principal, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


San  Rapaei.,  California. 

MT.  TAMALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Accredited  by  University  of  California.  Classical,  Literary 
and  Scientific  Courses,  Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  to  MUl- 
toiy  Department  by  United  States  Oovemment. 

Address  ARTHUR  Ckobby,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


PERIODICALS. 

March;  The  Pulpit  and  Social  Problems;  Cut  Gems 
for  Sermon  Setting;  The  Evangel;  Chicago  Vegetarian. 

April;  Christian  Quarterly;  Augsburg  Sunday  School 
Teacher;  The  Church  at  Home  and  Ahmad;  Homiletic 
Review;  Book  News;  Pianist  and  Organist;  The  Chris¬ 
tian  City;  Land  of  Sunshine:  Woman’s  Home  Compan 
ion;  Phrenological  Journal;  Spirit  of  Missions;  Relig¬ 
ious  Review  of  Reviews;  Appleton’s  Popular  Science 
Monthly;  American  Journal  of  Science:  The  Century: 
Living  Age;  Book  Buyer;  School  Revie^  Our  Animal 
Friends;  The  Outlook;  Little  Men  and  Women;  Baby- 
land;  American  Review  of  Reviews;  McCi  ore’s  Maga¬ 
zine;  The  Writer;  The  Fomm;  North  American  Review; 
Expoeltory  Times;  Unr  Dnmb  Animals. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Catalogue  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
1887-66. 

The  Question  of  Popular  Amusements.  Discussed  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Jones,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Digest  of  Statutes  and  Decisions  Relating  to  the 
Liquor  Tax  Law. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  No.  6. 

ReiMit  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  January  Meeting  of 
the  Consumers’  League  and  of  the  February  Meeting 
on  Cnrrency  Reform 


Commonwealth  Avenue  School  lars  on  application. 

The  Hisses  Gilman,  Principals.  324  Commonwealth  Ave.,Boeton. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  O 

M0€liCRl  DnpArtmdii,  including 

Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Colleges, 
Thirteenth  Session— 1896-92. 

For  Information  apply  to  F.  J.  8HADD,  M.D.,  Secretary 

901  R  StrMt,  N.  W 


|_|  A  Tear  Opens 

riAK  I  rUKU  September 28, 1808. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Unexcelled  Advantages  ^  EP  |kj|  |  Al  A  13 
for  College  Graduates.  b  Iwl  I  Pi  Ew  ■ 


Full  Information  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Professor  Mitchell. 


Hartford,  Conn. 


A  Good  Dictionary  for  Two  Cents. 

Have  yon  a  Dictionary,  or  do  yon  want  one?  If  yon 
will  mention  The  Evangelist  and  send  a  2-oent  stamp  to 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  they  will 
mail  you  a  dictionary  with  the  definitions  of  lO.COJof  th  > 
most  useful  words  in  the  English  language. 


HBNBT  M.  FIBI.D,  D.D.,  Editor. 

Tbbms,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.0i  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The 
pai>er  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Advkrtibino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positlona  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

kitii  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
Fork  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Poet-offleeat  New  Torkaseeeond-elaes  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTXENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOABDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  .  -  .  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  .  .  -  “  “ 

Education,  .  -  -  .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  “  “ 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
XSTABLISHXD  IN  PHILADKLPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destltnte,  sparsely  sc  (tied 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se  lera 
Eimnse  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work;  .,ldea 
1,6I»  now  schools  started  In  1897 ;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  826.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Y on  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  am. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancropt,  Dls.  secretary, 

U1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOSfOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 

•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  en  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel,  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hbrriok,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destltnte 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  tbe  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  SaUon' 
Maaazit^  the  Seaman'i  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell,.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturobs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

185  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  children  whoseparents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  er  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  M  and  Inistructed  nn'll  they  can  be  provided  lor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  H,000  bare  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  moiey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  to  4:80  P  M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  S  p  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K.  Jssup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
ARCBiAALn  D.  HrssKLi,,  Sec.,  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  fur  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  163  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  populatlc 


Winona  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Dickey, 
D.  D.,  Eagle  Lake,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  business  of 
the  Assembly  and  rates  for  railroad  tranmmrtation 
should  bo  lent  to  the  Rev.  W,  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  With¬ 
erspoon  Building,  1319  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Woman’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  be  held  in  the  West  Church,  New  York,  on  April 
13tb  and  I4th.  Opening  session  at  10  A.  M.  Delegates 
are  requested  to  present  their  credential  cards  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  at  the 
church,  West  42d  street,  between  6th  and  6th  avenues, 
on  Wednesday,  the  13th,  at  9:30  A.  M.  Delegates  desir¬ 
ing  entertainmenr  should  notify  Mrs.  Theodore  Weston, 
14  West  48tb  Ht.,  New  York,  who  will  also  famish  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  hotels  aud  hoarding-houses  to  any 
others  who  wish  to  attend  the  meetings.  Reduction  of 
fare  has  been  secured  for  all  those  in  attendance  who 
travel  over  railroads  within  tbe  Trunk  Line  Association. 
Obtain  of  the  ticket  agent  at  starting  point  a  certificate 
that  full  lare  has  been  paid,  which  certificate,  after 
proper  signature  at  the  meeting,  will  entitle  the  holder 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  fare.  Dele¬ 
gates  living  in  s  "all  places  should  apply  for  their 
tickets  and  certificates  several  days  in  advance  of  tbe 
time  of  starting. 

By  order  of  tbe  Board. 

Mart  L.  Blakeman,  Recording  Secretary, 

March,  1898.  156  Fifth  Avenue. 

Tbe  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  at  166  Fifth  avenue, 
March  15,  at  10.30  a.m. 


RPESBYTERIES. 

he  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  East  Syra- 
e,  April  11,  at  7:30  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fabhestook,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  First  Presbytei  ian  i  hurch,  on  Monday,  April 
Uth,  at  10  A.  M.  Statistical  reports  and  asseaaments 
(unjmld)  will  be  called  for.  The  Narrative  on  the  State 
of  Religion  is  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  A.  H.  Evans,  D.D.,  52 
West  5dth  street,  on  or  before  April  5th.  The  Sabbath 
School  report  is  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey,  27 
Charlton  Street,  on  or  before  March  24th.  Each  minis¬ 
ter,  licentiate  and  candidate  on  the  roll  of  presbytery  is 
is  required  to  report,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  at  the 
stated  meeting  in  April,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  will  make 
him  liable  to  censure  for  the  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  tbe 
duty  of  tne  Stated  Clerk  to  report  to  presbytery  at  the 
May  meeting  of  each  year  the  names  of  all  persons  fail¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  this  rale.  Ministers  wltnont  pasto¬ 
ral  charge  will  be  called  upon  to  report  in  regard  to 
their  labors  during  the  past  year.  Kvery  church  not 
represented  by  a  Ruling  Elderforthrecsuccessiveineet- 
ings,  unless  proper  excuse  is  given,  win  be  recorded  as 
delinquent.  The  ministerlar  tax  is  }2,  the  payment  of 
which  is  volnntaiw. 

Georob  W.  F.  Biror,  Stated  Clerk. 

677  East  136th  Street.  March  31st. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mattoon  will  meet  at  Kansas,  Ill., 
Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

I.  A.  Piper,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  Homer,  commencing  Tuesday.  April  12th,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Ladies’  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society, 
Wednesday,  April  13th,  at  same  place. 

C.  P.  Quick,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Prest^tery  of  Newton  will  bold  its  stated  spring 
meeting  at  Deckertown,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  ^prll  12th, 
atl  P.M.  E.  Clarke  Cline,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Buflhlo  will  meet  at  Park  Church, 
Buffalo,  Monday,  April  11th,  at  7:30  P.M.  Assessments 
and  statistical  report"  are  expected.  On  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  Rev.  William  J.  McKlttrick  will  siieak  on  “Church 


and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  163  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
oolporters, Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
miuions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  Wa- 
ol^  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  ImK) 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
AmL  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St..  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  one  hundred  and  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Winona 
Assembly  Grounds,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  May 
19th,  1898,  at  11  A.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  the  Moderator,  tbe  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

The  unders'gned,  as  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Commissions,  will  meet  on  the  same  day  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  in  tbe  Winona  Grounds,  at  8  A.  M.,  to  receive 
the  credentials  of  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  Eves  M<  ore.  Permanent  Clerk. 

Communications  with  reference  to  entertainment  at 


Tbe  Presbyterlal  Missionary  .Society  will  meet  at  tbe 
same  place  on  April  13’b,  and  tbe  Presbyterlal  Union  of 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  also  at  the  same  place  on  April  Uth. 

Calvin  H.  French,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  meet  at  Le  Roy, 

N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  11th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Murpbysboro,  Ill ,  April  12tb,  at  7:30  P.M. 

C.  C.  Swan,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  tbe 
Broadway  Presbyterian  Church,  SMalla,  Mo.,  Tuesday, 
April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

John  H.  Millbr,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  in  Watervllle, 

O. ,  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M.  In  the  absence  of 

the  moderator  the  opening  services  will  be  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Home  Missions,  and  addresses  will  be  expected 
from  Rev.  D.  D.  Bigger,  D  D.,  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Thomas,  of 
Lima  B.  Vv.  Hlaolb,  .Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Sprliigtlrld  will  meet  in  the 
Westminster  Church,  Jacksonville.  Ill.,  Tuesday,  April 
12th,  at  7:30  P.M  The  women’s  missionary  societies  will 
meet  the  same  day.  Tros.  D.  Looan,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyterv  of  Monroe  will  meet  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Presbyterian  iChurch  of  Quincy.  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M.  Session  records,  re¬ 
ports  and  assessments  are  to  be  brought  at  this  time. 
The  Women’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
at  tbe  same  place  Wednesday,  April  13th,  at  9  A.M. 

W.  K.  Spencer,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Portland  will  meet  in  tbe  Third 
Church,  Portland,  Ore.,  April  12th.  at  7:30  P.M. 

W.  8.  Holt,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  hold  its  stated  spring 
meeting  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  April  12th,  7:30  P.M. 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  .Saginaw  will  meet  in  Memorial  Church, 
Bay  City,  on  April  12tb,  at  7:30  P.M.  Session  records  and 
assessments  required  at  this  meeting. 

Thomas  Midolemis,  Stated  Clerk. 

7  he  Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Alanson, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  I2th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

Wiley  K.  Wrioht,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  8t.  Lawrence  will  meet  in  Pots¬ 
dam,  April  nth,  at  7:30  P..\l.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterian 
Missionary  Society  meets  tbe  next  day  at  the  same 
place.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nanta  Fe  will  meet  at  El  Rlto, 
Mora  County,  N.  5l.,  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

8.  W.  Curtis.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyteiw  of  Cimarron  meets  at  Jefferson, 
Okla.  (Old  Pond  Creek),  on  Tuesday,  April  12th.  at  7:30 

P. M.  E.  Hamilton,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  In  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  3  P.M.,  April  12th. 

Wm.  a.  West,  stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  bold  its  spring  meeting 
in  WThlte  Pigeon,  Mich.,  beginning  Tuesday,  April  12th, 
at  7:30  P.M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
on  Wednesday,  the  13th. 

F.  Z.  Robbiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Di^ton  meets  in  the  Third  Church, 
Springfield,  O.,  on  Monday,  April  Uth,  at  7:30  P.M. 

J.  K.  Gibbon,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Junction 
City.  Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  April  12th.  at  7:30  P.M.  Sessional 
records  and  assessments  required. 

W.  N.  Page,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearny  will  hold  its  seventeenth 
spring  meeting  at  Central  City.  Neb.,  Tuesday,  April 
12th.  at  7-.30  P.M.  The  W' Oman’s  Presbyterlal  Society 
will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Roebeeter,  on  Monday,  April  llth.  at  7:30  P.M. 

Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  will  meet  in  the  Me¬ 
morial  Presbyterlsn  Church,  Appleton,  Wls.,  April  12th, 
at  7:30  P.M.  John  McCoy,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  meet  in  the  Will- 
son  Avenue  Church,  Cleveland,  April  12tb,  at  7:30  P.M. 

E.  Bushnell,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  in  Alton,  111.,  on 
Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

Geo.  j.  E.  Richards,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  its 
stated  meeting  in  Trenton,  First  Church,  Tuesday.  April 
12th,  at  10:30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 


Loyalty”  and  Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott  on  “The  Relig¬ 
ious  Demand  on  the  Intellectual  Life.” 

William  Waith,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  in  the  Willard 
Memorial  Chapel,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday.  April  llth, 
at  7:30  P.M.  C.  H.  Beebe,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Presbytery  of  Honmonth  will  meet  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  N,  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  10:30  A.  M. 

B.  8.  Everett,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  will  meet  in  the 
First  Church.  Camden,  ’Tuesday,  April  lOtb,  at  7.30  P.M. 
A  commemorative  service  (Westminster  standards)  will 
be  held  Wednesday  evening.  H.  Reeves.  Stated  Clerk . 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Geneva 
Presbyterlal  Society  will  he  held  in  the  First  Church, 
Geneva,  Wednesday,  April  20th,  begini-Ing  at  9  45  A.M. 

Mrs.  Howard  Cornell,  Cor.  Sec. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester.  The  Presbytery  of  West¬ 
chester  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  beginning  Monday,  April 
18th,  at  8  P.M.  The  celebration  of  the  2'Oth  Anniversary 
of  the  Adoption  of  the  Westminster  Standards  will  take 
place  Tuesday  evening.  April  19.  Ministers  and  Elder- 
Delegates  who  expect  to  be  present,  are  requested  to 
notify,  giving  hour  of  arrival,  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Esq.. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  not  later  than  April  18. 

W.  J.  CUMMING,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  meets  at  Catskill,  Tues¬ 
day.  April  26th,  at  4  P.M.  The  Women’s  Presbyteria  1 
Society  meets  at  the  same  place,  Wednesday  morning , 
April  27th.  C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  notice  the  advertisement  of 
the  New  Series  of  Teachers  Bibles  advertised  by  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons.  In  these  da>s  no  Sabbath  school  teacher 
or  Bible  student  is  properly  equipped  without  the  best 
helps  the  market  affords. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  beautiful 
Easter  design  on  tne  front  page  of  this  issue.  It  Is  the 
work  of  Miss  Clare  E.  Baldwin,  of  Rosebank,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.  'I  his  voung  ladv.  by  her  artistic  designs 
for  various  publications,  has  placM  herself  In  the  front 
of  artists  of  her  class. 


MARRIAUEH. 

Dahlbbrg— Haski.— On  March  12,  1898,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Graham  of  Minnesela,  S.  D.,  Mr.  Conrad  Dahlberg  and 
Miss  Sofia  Haski,  both  of  Snoma,  So  Dak. 

Lossing— Lawrence.— At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents.  March  18,  1898,  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Wolff,  D.D.,  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Lossing  and  Miss  Grace  Lawrence,  all  of 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

Hsrt-Croft.— At  Norristown,  Pa.,  March  30,  1898, 
by  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Israel  W.  Hart  of  Red  Bank,  N. 
J.,  and  Anna  S.  Croft  of  Norristown,  Pa. 


Rossrter.— At  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March 
19, 18--8,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  Kev.  William  D.  Ros- 
seter.  District  Secretary  of  the  American  and  Western 
Tract  t* *ocleties. 


WOODLAWN  CEMBTKRY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENT8  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A.  R.  LAMB.  50  Carmine  St.  N.  v 


One  Year’s  Complete  Equipment  for  any 
Needy  Sunday  School.  Library,  Map, 
Feriodieale,  Ete.  Freight  Prepaid,  525.00. 

J.  L.  Spicer,  American  8.  S.  Union,  111  Fifth  Ave.,N.  Y. 


L^UMMER  HOME— a  family  absent  much  of  thesea- 
O  son,  occupying  a  large  mooern  residence  in  one  of  tbe 
finest  streets  of  Brooklyn  would  share  it  for  6  months 
with  a  small  Christian  family.  Address  RESPONSIBLE, 
care  8.  F.  Field,  29  Kroadway,  New  York. 


WANTED— A  young  la^  of  experience,  a  teacher 
in  a  Presbyterian  College  and  the  daughter 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  is  desirous  of  a  position  as 
companion  to  an  aged  or  invalid  lady  who  will  spend  tbe 
summer  In  travel  either  in  this  country  or  abroad;  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  character,  education  and  other  es¬ 
sential  qualifications  sent  upon  request;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  given  and  required.  Address  “X,”  care  of  Evan¬ 
gelist. 
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AH  ENTEBB8TIH6  BIT  OF  TIFFAHT  HI8TOBT. 

C.  I<.  Tiflknjr’s  Barly  ‘•tranlen— Packed  and  DellT- 
ered  His  Own  Sales— -Baisins  Three  Hundred 
ItoUars  Under  Difficulties. 

There  waa  aa  intereeting  statement  recently  in  one  of 
Tiffany  A  Oo.'s  advertisements,  in  reference  to  wedding 
stationery,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  which  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  their  business  when  the  house  was 
estabii^ed  in  18^.  Doubt  lean  Tiffany’s  patrons  are 
under  the  impression  that  stationery  was  an  after¬ 
thought,  and  that  copperplate  engraving  is  a  natural 
expansion  of  their  silver  engraving  department. 

‘*^Thi8  is  far  from  the  fact,"  said  Mr.  C.  L.  Tiffany, 
who  has  just  passed  his  eighty-sixth  birthday;  “  when  I 
started  in  bnslneas  sixty  years  ago,  at2S9  Broadway,  my 
stock  oonsisted  of  choice  and  novel  objects  in  brlc-aAirac, 
Chinese  goods,  fine  stationery,  cabinets  and  fancy  ar¬ 
ticles,  but  no  part  of  my  first  stock  Interested  me  more 
than  the  stationery,"  and  then,  pulling  open  a  drawer, 
he  dug  out  from  a  pile  of  old  documents  a  large  sheet  of 
writing-paper.  It  was  of  fine  texture,  and,  although 
yellow  with  age,  the  several  creases  where  it  was  folded 
showed  no  sign  of  breaking. 

“  This,"  said  Mr.  Tiffany,  “  is  a  sample  sheet  from  the 
first  stock  I  bought.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  fine  note- 
papers  and  the  many  accessories  of  the  writing  desk. 
Inkstands,  little  cups  of  fine  sand,  universally  used  to 
absorb  the  ink  before  blotting  paper  waa  invented. 

"I  remember  as  though  it  was  yesterday  the  first 
bronze  inkstand  we  sold!  It  was  imported,  as  most  of 
those  things  were.  I  sold  it  to  a  fashionable  society 
woman  down  in  Cliff  Street,  which  at  that  time  was  an 
aristocratic  part  of  the  city.  Our  entire  force  in  those 
days  consists  of  my  partner,  an  errand-boy  and  myself. 
The  boy  had  gone  f  r  the  day,  so,  when  we  closed  up  the 
shop,  I  wrappM  up  the  inkstand  and  carried  it  down  to 
Cliff  Street  myself. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  one  of  my  first  big  purchases 
two  years  later.  Word  reached  the  city  that  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  fine  Japanese  goods  had  arrived  in  Boston.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  this  «  as  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
choice  new  things  for  our  stock ;  but  we  had  no  cash 
and  no  financial  standing.  How  to  raise  the  money  was 
a  problem.  I  went  down  to  Klllingly,  my  old  Connecti¬ 
cut  home,  to  mt  one  of  n.y  old  associates,  a  well-to-do- 
farmer,  to  endorse  a  note  for  $300  for  me.  He  would  do 
almost  an^hing  for  me,  with  this  exception.  This 
rebuff  made  me  only  more  determined,  and  I  finally 
found  some  one  with  confidence  in  me  to  endorse  the 
note,  which  I  discounted,  and  with  the  money  started 
to  Etoeton.  I  invested  half  of  the  entire  amount  in  two 
articles,  a  beautiful  Japanese  writing  desk  and  an  orna¬ 
mental  table.  They  each  cost  17.5  and  sold  so  quickly 
that  I  vas  sorry  there  were  not  more  of  them. 

“  We  removed  to  271  Broadway,  about  ten  years  later, 
and  our  stationery  department  developed  so  that  we 
took  orders  for  stamping  paper  and  envelopes.  Our 
facilities  were  for  a  long  time  limited  to  a  little  hand- 
press  with  a  set  of  block  letters.  The  whole  outfit  re¬ 
sembled  the  modern  toy  printing  presses.  To-day  this 
branch  of  the  business  is  as  well-known  throughout  the 
world  as  our  dealings  in  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones.  Our  foreign  mail  this  morning  brought  us  orders 
for  two  thousand  visiting  cards  from  Mexico,  and  drafts 
from  other  foreign  points  for  stationery  orders  recently 
filled;  while  orders  from  Japan.  ■Hawaii,  Venezuela,  and 
remote  parts  of  the  earth  are  of  frequent  occurrence." 

Tiffany  Co.’s  Stationery  Department  is  to-dav  prac¬ 
tically  a  business  by  itself,  embracing  many  distinct 
departments,  occupying  almost  their  entire  fourth  fioor 
and  a  large  part  of  the  fifth,  and  requiring  a  skilled 
force  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women. 
Among  the  latter  are  several  artists  constantly  engaged 
on  water-color  and  illuminated  art  work.  The  other 
branches  of  the  service  include  designing,  heraldry, 
copper-plate  engraving,  steel-die  cutting,  lithographing, 
commerclai  work,  printing,  stamping,  paper- cutting, 
envelope-making,  etc. 

Its  increasing  prosperity  is  a  development  of  sixty 
vears’  growth,  and  a  natural  result  of  applying  the  same 
Duslnees  methods  and  standard  of  work  that  continues 
to  be  the  ruling  force  of  the  entire  establishment. 


The  citizens  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  recently  enjoyed  the 
most  uni<me  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  opening 
by  Dr.  J.  C-  Ayer  of  the  mammoth  enterprise  now  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  company  bearing  his  name.  As  a  poor 
hoy  he  began  his  business  life  sixtv  years  ago  in  a  little 
apothecary  shop  in  Lowell.  With  a  determination  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  he  studied  medicine,  and  the 
friendless  boy  soon  became  the  owner  of  the  drug  store 
and  the  manufacturer  of  the  medical  preparations 
which  are  now  sold  in  every  market  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Ayer’s  life  maxim  was  "undertake  what  yon  can 
accomplish  and  accomplish  what  yon  undertake." 


His  pleasing  face  indicated  a  kindly  disposition,  with  a 
motive  power  inspired  by  a  manly  ambition. 

Although  twenty  years  have  passed  since  his  death, 
his  spirit  is  still  the  presiding  genius  in  the  great  estab¬ 
lishment  whose  name  is  a  nousehold  woid  the  wide 
world  over.  The  influence  of  his  life  impressed  itself 
upon  every  one  and  is  still  felt  by  a  multitude  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  spent  long  years  in  the  service  of  this 
mammoth  establishment.  At  the  banquet  recently 
fri  ven  by  the  company  celebrating  their  sem  i-oentennial , 
the  chairman.  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Rose,  manager  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Ayer  Company,  recognized  the  important 
part  which  is  played  by  those  who  do  the  work  in  the 
bumbler  places  in  its  factory,  shops,  offices  and  agen¬ 
cies;  those  who  work  uns-en  and  unknown,  as  privates 
in  the  great  army;  who  carry  out  the  work  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  shipping  the  output  of  the  tactoriee. 

The  space  occupied  by  this  company  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  its  product'*,  which  are  all 
manufactured  from  the  best  crude  raw  materials  found 


“  A  PRINCE  AMONO  MEN.” 

The  Preebyterian  Church  of  Fredonia,  New 
York,  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Hamilton,  Jr.,  an  elder  since  1882, 
and  often  called  by  hie  friends,  “a  prince  among 
men.”  His  death,  due  to  heart  disease,  occurred 
March  22d,  1898.  The  funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  pastor.  Rev.  E.  P.  Cleaveland, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Q.  O.  King  from  the  Baptist 
Church,  Dr.  F.  B.  Palmer  from  the  Fredonni 
Normal  School,  and  Rev.  C.  Burgess  of  Silver 
Creek.  McKellar’s  hymn,  "There  is  a  land 
immortal,”  was  exquisitely  sung.  The  unusual 
beauty  of  the  day  seemed  typical  of  his  sunny 
nature  and  of  the  elevation  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Hope,  Hamilton 
County,  New  York,  1827.  He  was  descended 
from  Scottish  and  from  French  Huguenot  ances¬ 
tors.  He  became  a  merchant  in  Fredonia,  New 
York,  and  afterward  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  address,  and  rare  gifts  of 
utterance,  and  became  a  spMker  of  great  force 
and  persuasiveness,  active  in  behalf  of  public 
measures. 

His  religious  life  was  the  crowning  jewel  of 
his  character,  and  will  leave  a  fragrant  and  last¬ 
ing  memory.  He  was  hopefully  c<mverted  at  the 
age  of  11.  and  united  in  1839  with  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Fredonia,  New  York,  of  which  his 
father  was  a  deacon.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  was 
chosen  Scperinteadent  of  its  Sunday  school  and 
so  remained  for  eighteen  years.  Removing  to 
New  York  City,  he  was  long  identified  with 
philanthropic  work  of  all  kinds,  especially 
among  the  prisons  and  with  the  street  waifs,  at 
the  Five  Points’  House  fo  Industry,  in  behalf  of 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  etc.  He  often 
conducted  religious  services  where  the  prejudices 
of  the  pe  pie  would  not  permit  the  presence  of 
a  clergyman.  He  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Bethlehem  Mission,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Howard  Mission,  and  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  York  City  Sunday  School  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Always  in  sympathy  with  open-communion 
views,  about  twelve  years  ago  when  returning  to 
Fhredonia,  Mr.  Hamilton  united  with  the  Pree¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  was  immediately  made  a 
member  of  the  Session,  in  which  he  continued 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  On  several  occasions 
he  has  represented  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  at 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  the  last  time  being  in 
Octolrar,  1896,  at  the  Brooklyn  meeting.  There 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  in  Armenia,  writing  the  resolutions  of 
sympathy  which  were  adopted  by  Synod  and 
transmitted  to  President  Cleveland. 

A  very  comforting  message  from  his  old  friend. 
Dr.  Fid  ward  Judson  of  New  York,  reached  him 
the  last  evening  of  hie  life,  reminding  him  of 
the  years  of  work  together  for  the  Master  in 
Orange,  and  sending  him  a  benediction  of  peace. 
"A  beautiful  message  from  a  beautiful  man,” 
was  his  response,  among  the  last  words  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Hamilton  leaves  besides  hie  wife,  four 
children,  Mary  A.  and  Qeorge  S.  of  Fredonia. 
New  York;  Irene  S  ,  wife  of  Professor  Edward 
S.  Burgess  of  the  Normal  College  of  New  York 
City,  and  Theodore  E.,  now  pursuing  his  course 
at  Harvard  College. 

Wherever  Mr.  Hamilton  went,  in  residence  or 
travel,  he  exerted  an  active  Christian  influence, 
pointing  men  to  the  way  of  life.  We  think  of 
him  as  having  an  abundant  entrance  into  the 
heavenly  home,  and  say  of  him  now,  "Thine  eyes 
have  seen  the  King  in  his  beauty.”  E.  S.  B. 


in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  the  great  establ  shment 
in  Middle  S'reet.  Lowell,  the  office  room  alone  contains 
7.8S0  square  feet.  Other  departments  occupy  an  agftre- 
gate  fioor  space  of  83  000  square  feet— nearly  two  acres. 

The  preparations  of  this  compa'<y  have  been  tested 
for  fifty  years  and  nothing  advertised  through  the  press 
of  the  United  Stat*  a  and  other  countries  can  he  more 
heartily  recommended. 

With  our  congratulations  for  past  growth  we  hope 
that  the  company  may  be  crowned  with  a  yearly  in¬ 
creasing  success  in  all  its  future. 

For  Ovor  Fifty  Towrs 

Mbs.  WiNSlow’s  Soothino  Stkcp  has  been  used  lorovei 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  succeaa  It  soothes  the  child,  softent 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  aad  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sofferer 
Immediately.  Hold  by  Drogrlsts  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “  Mra  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


"  But  love  is  blind  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit." 
These  "follies’’  apply  t-t  lovers  of  a  cheap  quality  of 
stove  polish,  hut  never  to  those  who  purchase  ENAMEL- 
IXE,  the  Modem  Stove  Polish,  which  can  be  applied, 
without  labor,  dust  or  odor. 


Every  reader  of  The  Evangelist,  wherever  located, 
can  secure  free  samples  of  any  Kind  of  goods  from  Wan- 
amaker’s  great  New  York  store;  only  necessary  to  ad¬ 
dress  John  Wanamaker,  Section  O  V,  Broadway,  New 
York. 


A  Bull’s-eye  Camera  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  a  joy  for  coming  years  to  every  one  who 
sends  in  three  new  subscribers  and  $9.00.  Read  our  ad¬ 
vertisement. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Mechanicville.  — Church  Dedication .  — March 
15th  was  an  intereetiDg  day  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Preeoyterian  Church  of  thie 
place,  as  on  it  occurred  the  dedication  of  their 
ne<v  and  beautiful  bouse  of  worship.  Just 
about  a  year  since  their  former  church  waa 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  a  very  sad  hour  when 
that  building  was  consumed,  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion  had  only  lately  expended  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  beautifying  its  interior.  Scarcely 
bad  this  work  been  completed  when  this  calam¬ 
ity  came  and  the  congregation  was  suddenly 
homeless,  and  much  disheartened.  But  their 
love  for  God’s  house  was  not  consumed  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  inspiring  words  of  their  pastor, 
they  determined  to  build  another  church,  and 
one  surpassing  in  beauty  of  architecture  the 
former  house.  A  very  competent  building  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  who  selected  one  of  the 
best  architects  of  this  section.  His  plans  were 
soon  in  readiness,  and  the  contracts  awarded. 
And  Messrs.  Waite  and  Fuller,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say,  have  taken  great  pride  in  building  what 
many  people  regard  as  the  most  complete  church 
in  all  this  region — for  the  money  expended.  The 
entire  cost  is  $18  000.  The  new  building  is 
surely  a  model  of  architecture  and  arrangement. 
Its  internal  arrangements  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
It  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  edifice  and 
has  a  frontage  of  forty-nine  feet  and,  including 
its  chapel  and  Sunday  school  and  class-rooms, 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  extends  back  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen  feet.  The  material  is  red 
brick,  trimmed  with  West  Rutland  blue  marble, 
with  roof  of  Bangor  elate.  The  main  entrance 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  fro' t,  through  large 
double  doors.  There  is  also  a  carriage  entrance 
on  the  side.  Both  entrances  lead  to  a  spacious 
ball.  Prom  the  ball  there  are  two  entrances  into 
the  auditorium,  which  latter  is  beautiful  in 
design.  The  floor  slopes  toward  the  pulpit,  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  building.  Behind 
the  pulpit,  and  a  little  above  it,  is  the  organ, 
its  outline,  pipes  and  wood  work  harmonizing 
perfectly  with  its  immediate  environment.  The 
church  is  lighted  by  toned  windows.  Two  of 
these  are  memorial.  The  one  on  the  north  in 
memory  of  Father  and  Mother  Viall ;  that  on 
the  south  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Mariah  R.  Hodg- 
man  Howland,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Sawyer  How¬ 
land.  The  auditorium  is  lighted  up  in  the 
evening  with  fifty  incandescent  burners, rendering 
the  whole  a  scene  of  brightness  and  comfort. 
The  pulpit  and  its  furniture  are  elegant  and 
appropriate  in  every  particular.  The  pulpit 
Bible  is  the  costly  gift  of  one  of  the  Sunday 
school  boys  In  the  rear  of  the  auditorium  is 
the  Sunday  school  room,  26x40  feet.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  pastor’s  room,  class¬ 
rooms,  kitchen,  toilet  room  and  library.  These 
rooms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  rolling 
partitions,  and  from  the  Sunday  school  room  by 
dark  green  felt  curtains.  The  whole  space  can 
be  utilized  when  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  main 
audience-room.  The  pulpit  can  be  seen  from 
any  part  of  the  Sunday  school  room  and  thus  the 
seating  canacity  of  the  church  may  be  doubled, 
reaching  700,  when  necessary.  Invitations  had 
been  given  to  the  members  of  Troy  Presbytery 
to  be  present  at  the  dedication  on  March  15th, 
and  several  pastors  were  in  attendance  and 
assisted  in  the  services.  Pastor  D.  K.  Van 
Doren  bad  charge  of  the  services  of  dedication. 
President  Raymond  of  Union  College  preached 
a  highly  appropriate  sermon,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  of  Cohoes  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer. 
The  choice  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
was  furnished  by  the  organist  and  choir  of  Dr. 
Hector  Hall’s  church  of  Troy.  At  the  evening 
service  Rev.  Hector  Hall,  D.  D.,  preached  one  of 
the  delightful  sermons  for  which  be  is  noted. 
The  church  choir  and  organist  furnished  the 
music,  which  was  of  a  high  order.  These  ser¬ 
vices,  from  beginning  to  ending,  were  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  large  audiences,  which  showed 
their  interest  in  the  new  church  by  contributing 
without  any  special  appeal  nearly  a  thousand 
dollars.  While  pastor  and  people  nave  given  so 
much  time  and  labor  during  the  year  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  building,  it  is  also  pleasant  to 
note  that  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church 
have  not  been  neglected.  On  the  Sabbath  follow¬ 
ing  the  dedication,  the  Lord’s  Supmr  was  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  the  pastor  welcomed  seventeen 
new  members.  Since  the  present  pastor  entered 
upon  hia  work  here,  seven  years  ago.  the  strength 
of  the  church  has  steadily  increased,  and  iHso 
its  working  force.  May  still  richer  blessings 
come  to  this  people  who  have  so  diligently  la¬ 
bored  in  the  erection  of  their  new  temple  to  the 
honor  and  worship  of  God. 
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Ai.bant.  —  Truman  D.  Cameron.  —  Hr.  Trumao 

D.  Ca  (iCroD,  one  of  the  most  highly  respect^ 
citizeoB  of  Albany,  and  for  many  years  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  died 
very  recently  in  that  city.  From  an  early  age 
he  was  an  instructor  in  the  Boys’  Academy, 
having  graduated  from  the  Normal  School 
After  seventeen  years  of  patient  devotion  to  the 
instruct  on  of  youth,  and  his  health  becoming 
impaired,  he  resigned  in  1867,  and  founded  what 
eoon  developed  into  a  flourishing  lumber  busi 
ness  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  He  pur¬ 
chased  about  this  time  a  beautiful  country  resi¬ 
dence  called  “Noremac,  ”  in  the  same  section  of 
the  city.  After  a  few  years  passed  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  health  he  was  taken  ill  some  weeks  ago, 
and  this  illness  terminated  fatally.  With  all  his 
family  about  him  he  quietly  passra  away,  retain¬ 
ing  his  consciousness  to  the  last.  He  was  a 
thorough  Bible  scholar,  deeply  devoted  to  bis 
church  and  his  Bible  class,  and  diligent  in 
avery  religious  work.  Generous,  kind,  affec¬ 
tionate  and  devoted,  he  used  his  talents  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  in  attendance  upon  the  sick 
of  the  congregation  he  was  faithful  to  the  end. 
His  was  indeed  a  practical  Christian  life. 
“Blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the  Lord.’’  He  is 
survived  by  bis  widow,  two  sons,  Frederick  W., 
and  Edward  M..and  two  daughters.  Miss  Emma 

E.  Cameron  and  Mrs.  Livia  Q.  Clark. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bloomfield. — Westminster  Church  and  Pas¬ 
tor. — The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  George  A.  Pauli  was  celebrated  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey,  on  Sunday,  March  13th,  1898.  The 
pastor  reviewed  the  chief  events  of  the  decade 
and  gave  a  summary  of  such  results  as  can  be 
expressed  in  figures.  The  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
c.  sting  about  $50,000,  and  considered  one  of 


WXSTM  NBTBR  CHURCH,  BLOOHriELD,  N.  J. 

the  finest  church  buildings  in  the  State.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  after  a 
fire  in  1891.  and  adapted  for  Sunday  school  and 
social  purposes,  so  that  the  appliances  for  church 
work  are  now  very  complete.  The  membership 
of  the  church  has  increaied  from  220  to  nearly 
400,  310  persons  having  been  received  during  the 
ten  years  two  thirds  of  them  coming  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  The  whole  amount  of  money 
contributed  has  been  $135,000.  The  goodly  sum 
of  $40,000  has  been  for  benevolence. 

Camden  — h  unanimous  call  from  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Camden,  New  Jersey,  has 
been  extended  to  Rev.  William  H.  Fishburn, 
D. D.,  pastoi-of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Columbus  Ohio. 

East  Orange  — Munn  Avenue  Church. — A 
special  par  sb  meeting  in  the  Munn  Avenue 
Church,  (Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow,  pastor, )  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  adopted  resolutions  approving  the 
plan  looking  to  the  establishment  of  the  Elm 
wood  chapel  aa  an  independent  church.  The 
parent  church  offers  to  donate  to  the  new  enter 
prise  the  entire  chapel  property,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the  Munn  Avenue 
Church  a  substantial  pledge  of  money  was  made 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  church  This 
action  of  the  Munn  Avenue  Church  is  taken  to 
second  the  movement  begun  by  workers  in  the 
chapel  who  have  been  for  some  time  agitating 
the  question  of  securing  separate  church  organ- 
iaaiton,  and  there  is  no  intention  in  the  parent 
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church  to  withdraw  their  support  of  or  interest 
in  the  Elmwood  work.  If  this  movement  be 
accomplished  it  will  be  the  second  swarming 
from  the  parent  line  within  seven  years,  the 
majority  of  the  founders  of  the  flourishing 
Arlington  Avenue  Church  having  come  from  the 
Munn  Avenue  congregation. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  City. — First  Presbyterian  Church. — Spe¬ 
cial  evangelistic  services  were  held  in  this 
church  for  three  weeks  in  which  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Otis  A.  Smith,  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Edgar 
L.  Williams,  evangelist,  and  former  pastor  of 
Grace  Church,  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  meetings 
were  full  of  interest  from  the  beginning,  and 
not  only  the  Presbyterian  but  the  other  churches 
of  the  city  were  awakened  and  joined  in  the 
movement  after  the  first  week.  About  2(X)  per¬ 
sons  signified  a  desire  to  lead  a  Christian  life. 
Thirty  four  persons  were  received  into  this  church 
at  the  recent  communion,  a  part  of  the  result  of 
these  meetings. 

Saginaw. — The  first  Sabbath  in  March  was 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Bronson,  D.D.  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Saginaw,  Michigan.  Dur 
ing  this  time  462  members  have  been  received 
into  the  church,  79  of  them  by  letter.  Also  over 
$20,000  have  been  given  to  the  Boards  of  the 
church,  $5,0(X)  for  Foreign  Missions  and  more 
than  $15, (XX)  for  the  Board  of  Aid  for  College 
and  Alma  Collie.  Thus  this  strong  and  pros¬ 
perous  church  is  continuing  to  bear  fruit  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Palmer.  —  The  First  Holland  Presbyterian 
Church,  near  here,  rejoices  in  again  having  a 
minister.  Rev.  Kasper  Tiedema.  late  of  Green 
leafton,  Minnesota.  He  began  hie  labors  with 
them  February  13th.  They  expect  to  ask  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  install  him  as  their  pastor.  He  and 
his  family  are  already  established  in  the  manse 
beside  the  church. 

Earlville  — Five  members  were  welcomed  by 
this  church  recently.  It  is  fifteen  miles  from 
Wolsey,  with  which  it  is  grouped  under  Rev. 
Edwin  Brown  of  the  latter  place.  It  has  a  chapel 
and  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Sabbath-school  work 
of  Sunday-school  Missionary  E.  H.  Grant  of 
Huron.  It  is  the  religious  centre  for  a  wide  and 
well  settled  and  otherwise  religiously  destitute 
neighborhood. 

Lake. — This  rural  church,  twelve  miles  from 
Madison  and  worshiping  in  a  school-house,  wel 
corned  three  more  members  at  their  March  com¬ 
munion.  They  are  under  the  lead  of  Rev.  I  S. 
Simpson,  and  have  had  some  special  meetings 
Their  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  organized  last  sum 
mer,  besides  paying  for  an  organ,  has  also  paid 
twenty  Bva  dollars  toward  the  pastor’s  salary. 
This  church  is  grouped  with  arother  rural 
church.  Union,  twelve  miles  distant,  each  shar¬ 
ing  the  minister  every  Sabbath  day. 

Spearfibh  Valley  — This  new  organization  in 
the  valley  of  the  same  name  and  seven  miles 
from  the  town  of  Spearflsh,  are  already  moving 
in  the  matter  of  church  building.  They  now 
have  fourteen  members  and  a  full  figged  session 
It  is  a  rural  church  in  the  richest  agricultural 
valley  of  the  State,  where  irrigation  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
The  people  are  as  comfortably  fixed  as  New  Jer 


sey  farmers,  growing  timothy  and  clover  hay  in 
immense  quantities,  and  various  kinds  of  fruits 
in  larger  quantities  than  they  need  for  home 
consumption.  Sunday  School  Missionary  George 
Perry  of  Whitewood,  under  whose  labors  the 
church  has  come  into  existence,  is  at  present 
looking  after  their  interests. 

Pierre.— The  congregation  here.  Rev.  W.  M. 
Blackburn,  D.D.,  pastor,  has  hitherto  included 
Rev.  Clarke  Loudon,  honorably  retired  from  an 
active  ministry  of  more  than  forty  years,  but  now 
translated.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  ministers  of  this  church,  greatly  respected 
and  beloved,  he  very  suddenly  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  March  17tb.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
182:1,  graduated  at  Belfast  College  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newry  in  1847 : 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1851,  was  pastor  of 
the  Fifteenth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadel- 
hia  for  ten  years,  then  preached  fifteen  years  in 
llinois,  a  short  time  in  Minnesota  and  about 
fifteen  years  in  South  Dakota  before  retiring ;  he 
was  thus  engaged  in  the  ministry  about  fifty 
years.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  daughters. 
The  daughters  are  both  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rio  Grande  — At  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  Rio 
Grande  held  in  the  First  Church  of  Albuquer¬ 
que.  New  Mexico.  March  22d  23d,  at  the  request 
of  the  retiring  Moderator,  T,  C.  Beattie,  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  B.  O.  Meeker 
of  Las  Cruces.  Rev.  J.  M.  Shields,  M.D.  of 
Peru  was  elected  Moderator,  The  following 
Commissioners  were  elected  to  the  Generiu 
Assembly:  Ministers,  T.  C.  Beattie,  alternate; 
John  Menaul,  M.D.  ;  Elders,  G.  S.  Easterday, 
M.D.,  R.  W.  D.  Bryan,  alternate. 

T.  C.  Beattie,  Stated  Clerk. 


BI.DBIIS  HOSES  J.  BBADI.KT  AMD  OODI..  J. 

TUBNBB. 

Our  notice  in  thin  issue  of  the  ten  years’  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Rev.  George  A.  Pauli  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Church  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  will 
bring  to  the  minds  of  many  friends  the  marked 
coincidence  in  the  recent  death  of  the  first  two 
elders  of  this  church. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  very  happy  relations  and  Moses  M.  Brad¬ 
ley  and  Coll  J.  Turner  were  made  the  elders. 
They  had  come  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
and  in  their  connection  with  the  “old”  church 
had  won  universal  esteem. 

With  the  first  pastor.  Dr.  Duncan  Kenneday, 
they  guided  the  new  church  into  a  career  of 
increasing  prosperity.  They  steadily  increased 
in  the  high  respect  and  the  w  ds  affection  of 
the  whole  community.  Their  intelligence,  their 
fidelity,  their  judgment,  and  their  spirituality 
were  the  common  possession  of  the  “old’’  church 
and  the  new.  The  old  pastor  who  dismissed 
them  and  the*  new  pastor  who  received  them 
alike  valued  their  qualities  and  constancy. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  soon  made  a  Director  in  the 
Board  of  the  German  Theological  School,  where 
for  twenty  five  years  his  genuineness  and  con- 
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■tuicy  of  cbarmcter  hsTO  revealed  themeelyee, 
and  where  he  rendered  long  and  valuable  aervice 
on  one  of  ita  committeee. 

Some  yeare  aince,  both  removed  to  Brooklyn 
and  became  ooanected  with  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church,  where  Mr.  Turner  became 
again  an  elder. 

And  nqyr  juat  as  thia  laat  anniversary  of  Pae 
tor  Paulli’ occurs,  cornea  the  intelligence  of  their 
quiet  and  audden  departure  together. 

Both  were  occupied  in  or  near  Wall  street  in 
this  city— Mr.  Bradley  for  long  years  connected 
with  the  United  States  Treasury,  Mr.  Turner 
for  many  years  a  well-known  broker.  Hardly  a 
day  of  ill-health  had  diverted  either  of  them 
from  his  regular  place  in  the  busy  stir  of  life 
around  them.  Bach  one  of  them  had  yielded  to 
the  suggestion  of  bis  physician  or  wife  and 
remained  at  home  for  the  one  day.  On  that 
one  day  of  rest  each  in  a  momentary  weariness 
quietly  escaped  from  the  physical  decline  of  in¬ 
creasing  age  to  the  buoyant  vitality  of  the  incor¬ 
ruptible  life.  An  interval  of  scarce  two  months 
lay  between  the  exit  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
Without  severity  of  disease,  almost  without  a 
pain,  the  activity  of  life  ceased  and  the  un¬ 
wasted  countenance  and  form  were  quiet  in  the 
last  repose. 

The  church  where  they  served  as  elders  to¬ 
gether  and  the  church  where  they  were  members 
together  lament  their  departure  as  the  departure 
of  good  men  whose  quiet,  elevated  and  noble 
character  instructed,  edified  and  inspired  the 
people  and  the  pastor  alike.  The  world  would 
rise  in  peace  and  purity  and  lofty  aims,  were 
the  number  of  such  good  men  increased.  Lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOBEIHN  MISSIONS 

Miss  Hawley  reported  from  her  letters  from 
Africa  the  progress  made  in  self  support  and 
also  in  the  customs  of  the  savage  people.  In 
cases  of  bereavement  the  natives  always  give 
presents  of  bottles  of  rum,  but  now  the  school 
children  bring  keroeene  oil  instead  I 

Dr.  Avison  writes  from  Seoul,  Korea:  "In 
many  respects  it  has  been  a  busy  year.  The 
attendance  at  the  dispeneary  increased  75  per 
cent.,  and  the  in-patients  almost  50  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year,  adding  somewhat  to 
the  work  to  be  done,  but  this  is  compensated 
for  by  the  increased  interest  which  comes  with 
greater  numbers.  During  the  past  two  months, 
while  Dr.  Whiting  was  absent  I  saw  also  the  402 
female  patients,  making  the  total  number  of 
dispensary  patients  seen  here  by  me  and  my 
helpers  6,775,  while  one  of  the  helpers  saw  460 
at  Mohoakcan,  making  a  total  of  7,235. 

We  have  now  completed  the  new  dispensary 
and  medicine  room  and  can  do  the  work  more 
easily  and  more  readily,  and  see  more  patients 
if  they  come.  I  look  for  an  average  of  fifty  a 
day  instead  of  twenty  five  or  thirty  as  now. 

The  ward  accommodation  has  also  been  in¬ 
creased  and  graded  so  that  we  have  rooms 
enough  to  accommodate  thirty  patients,  but  in 
case  of  need  we  could  put  in  about  fifty.  The 
cost  of  these  additions  was  borne  in  part  by  the 
Board  and  in  part  by  gifts  on  the  field.  The 
total  amount  spent  in  making  these  changes 
was  about  1400  silver.  The  present  accommoda¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  sometime  to 
come,  and  I  look  forward  to  a  season  of  freedom 
from  the  interruption,  cares  and  expense  of 
building. 

Our  other  facilities  have  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  reading-room  and  a  waiting- 
room  in  front  by  the  roadside  where  books  are 
placed  and  preaching,  and  talking  are  going  on 
a  great  part  of  the  day.  We  have  morning  and 
evening  prayers  in  the  wards,  and  Sunday  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  dispensary  and  private  teaching.  If 
all  the  missionaries  could  take  a  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Hospital,  it  would  offer  to  their 
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65c.  a  yard.  to  sell  at  76c.  a  yard. 

Whatever  you  want,  send  for  it.  If  it’s  dry  goods,  we  have  it. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  OV  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


church  members  a  field  for  systematic  work  and  |  This  woman,  before  we  left,  became  a  Chris- 
develop  their  Christian  benevolence.  Why  can-  tian  as  also  four  others. 

not  each  strong  congregation  support  at  least  "But  to  return  to  what  I  began  to  tell  you 
one  hospital  bed,  and  have  a  hospital  committee  which  encouraged  me  so  much.  The  helper 
to  arrange  for  regular  visitation  of  the  hospital  came  to  my  house  a  day  or  two  ago  and  said 
wards?"  that  eight  people  from  this  village,  Buk  Sum, 

Dr.  Georgiana  Whiting  also  wrote  February  had  walked  ten  miles  to  church  last  Sunday, 
4th  with  great  appreciation  of  Mies  Hawley’s  and  that  among  them  were  some  new  ones 
letters.  She  said  that  Dr.  Fish  was  ill,  but  whom  I  had  not  seen,  and  also  a  man  and  wife 
improving  and  she  hoped  her  fever  would  soon  whom  I  want  to  tell  you  about.  At  Buk  Sum 
be  broken.  For  the  following  quotation  we  are  the  woman  came  asking  for  medicine  for  her 
indebted  to  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Sellew :  sick  husband.  They  had  been  to  sorcerers  and 

"A  very  encouraging  thing  came  to  my  knowl-  prayed  to  evil  spirits,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of 
edge  the  other  day.  During  December  with  the  money,  but  got  no  better,  and  the  case  seemed 
Korean  helper,  I  spent  two  days  and  two  nights  hopeless  to  me  at  the  time,  but  the  woman 
in  Buk  Sum.  When  we  went  there  the  only  beeged  so  bard  I  gave  her  some  medicine  for 

Christians  in  the  place  were  our  host  and  her  husband.  The  helper  told  her  that  she  must 

hostess.  The  man  had  two  or  three  years  before  pray  much  .while  using  the  medicine  and  that  if 
this  become  dissatisfied  with  a  religion  which  both  she  and  her  husband  believed,  it  would  be 
foreigners  were  teaching  and  1  believe  a  tract  easy  for  him  to  get  well,  that  God  would  heal 
had  fallen  in  his  way.  At  any  rate,  he  deter-  him.  Her  faith  went  further  than  mine.  Well, 
mined  to  go  to  Seoul  to  find  out  about  this  this  man  was  among  the  eight  who  walked  ten 
‘doctrine.’  The  finding  out  was  followed  by  miles  to  church  last  Sunday,  and  both  be  and 

conversion.  He  went  regularly  ten  miles  to  bis  wife  are  very  eager  to  learn  more  of  the 

church  on  Sunday.  For  some  time  be  has  been  ‘doctrine,’  and  they  told  the  helper  that  because 
asking  for  some  one  to  come  to  his  village  and  of  the  cure  of  this  illness  many  of  the  people  in 
teach  the  ‘doctrine’  and  I  was  asked  by  Dr.  that  village  were  asking  about  the  doctrine. 
Underwood,  whose  church  the  man  attends,  to  go.  Poor,  deluded,  ignorant  children  I  but  gradually 
"While  there  a  great  many  women  came  to  they  are  learning  of  their  Father  and  their 
see  us  and  heard  of  Christ  for  the  first  time.  Saviour." 

The  Korean  helper  at  one  time  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Bent,  whose  name  is  more  familiar  to  us 
them,  "The  time  is  short,  the  time  is  urgent,  as  Dr.  Poindexter,  wrote  from  Chining  Chow, 
quickly,  quickly  believe!’ when  one  of  the  women  China.  After  thanking  the  ladies  of  the  Brick 
broke  in  with  ‘You  say,  quickly  believe  but  Church  Society,  who  make  it  their  pleasure  to 
some  one  must  teach  us  if  we  are  to  believe;  send  magazines  and  papers  to  the  missionaries, 
has  anyone  ever  come  here  to  teach  us  before  ?"  she  added : 
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THE  COMING  FLOUR. 


A  Complete  Pood 

For  the  Dyspeptic;  the 
tired,  nervous  Brain 
Workei^  the  Muscular 
Worker;  the  Sick  and 
the  Well. 


For  children  and  Infants  It  is  Invaluable,  producing  strong 
eyes  and  teeth,  and  a  vigorous  constitution. 

IT  TAIES  THE  PLACE  OF  WHITE  FIOUH,  BRAHAM  OR  WHEAT  MEAL,  FOR  EVERT  ROE. 

If  your  uToccr  does  not  keep  It,  send  ns  his  name  and  your  order-we  will  see  that  too 
I  supplied.  The  genuine  made  only  by  the  ' 

THI  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  LOOKPORT,  N.  V. 


'Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble'" 


Thafsthe  old  way  of  making  loup.  Put  your  meat  and  wop  bonM  in 
the  “cauldron"  and  fuss  over  it  lor  hours. 


Extra£tof  BEEF 


saves  you  all  that  "toil  and  trouble."  Add  water  to  the  Extract  and  you  have,  instudy,  a  reaUy  pala¬ 
table  Bouillon  or  Clear  Beef  Soup.  No  trouble  or  mystery  about  it.  Anyone  can  do  it 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


‘*We  are  preparing  now  for  the  Chinese  New 
Tear,  which  is  only  a  few  days  off.  We  have 
exchanged  presents  with  a  few  officials  and  influ¬ 
ential  families  and  are  pleased  to  see  that  they 
are  willing  to  sustain  the  friendly  terms  of  times 
past.  A  present  came  to  day  from  a  rich  man, 
who  had  been  the  leader  and  instigator  of  the 
riot  which  drove  out  the  Lanes  and  Hunters  a 
few  years  ago  when  Chining  Chow  was  first 
opened.  This  man  who  was  once  such  an  active 
enemy  has  become  a  friend— so  much  for  living 
down  prejudice  in  this  land  where  we  are  so 
bitterly  hated  and  feared. 

"I  have  had  lately  brought  to  my  notice  a 
most  interesting  case  of  a  priest  who  has  turned 
to  the  truth  when  I  was  at  the  sacred  city  of 
Tai  Au.  Last  spring  I  paid  a  visit  in  company 
with  an  old  missionary,  Mrs  Crafvford,  to  the 
big  Buddhist  temple  there.  After  we  had  gone 
all  over  the  temple,  and  seen  the  various  tor 
tures  which  the  departed  are  pictured  to  be  pass 
ing  through  in  hell,  1  asked  that  we  might  be 
shown  the  “Emperor  of  hell,”  who  was  seated 
on  his  throne  in  a  separate  building  which  was 
only  opened  on  certain  worship  days,  but  as 
that  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  his  days  for 
exhibition  the  priests  refused  us  entrance  with 
such  excuses  as  that  they  could  not  get  the 
key,  etc.  After  finding  all  persuasion  fruitless, 
we  turned  away  to  go  home,  but  just  then  a 
Taoist  priest  stepped  up  and  asked  if  the  for¬ 
eigner  would  give  him  some  medicine  for  his 
sore  eye.  1  said,  yes,  I  will,  if  you  let  us  into 
the  temple  to  see  the  ‘Emperor  of  hell,’  and  he 
ran  off,  got  the  key  and  unlocked  the  door.  I 
told  the  priest  to  call  at  the  missionaries'  home, 
where  I  was  stopping,  and  I  would  treat  bis 
eyes.  He  came  ths  fol  owing  day  and  for  weeks 
afterward,  listening  with  interest  to  the  Gospel. 

“After  a  few  weeks  I  left  Tai  Au  and  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  priest  until  a  few  days 
ago;  a  missionary  from  there,  stopping  with  us, 
told  me  that  the  priest  h^d  left  the  temple  and 
the  priesthood,  and  was  home  in  the  country, 
working  hard  on  a  farm,  studying  the  Gospel 
with  great  interest  and  the  missionary  thought 
with  faith.  He  has  left  the  lazy,  indolent  life 
of  a  priest  for  hard  work  on  a  farm  that  he  may 
with  a  free  conscience  study  the  Truth.  He  has 
lost  all  faith  in  the  heathen  religion  he  has 
represented  so  long  and  is  ready  for  the  true 
light.’’ 

It  is  good  news  thit  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church,  addressed  by  Mrs.  Speer,  over 
8300  was  raised,  which  completes  the  amount  for 
that  much-needed  Missionaries’  Rest  at  Hama- 
dan,  Persia.  Mrs.  Dennis  told  of  a  school  in 
Syria,  whose  pupils  sent  |9  toward  the  debt. 

Mies  Parsons  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wbitte- 
moreof  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea:  “We passed  Christ¬ 
mas  day  here  rather  quietly,  except  for  a  fine 
service  at  the  church  and  visiting  the  jails  by 
the  Christians,  who  took  a  few  little  presents 
to  the  prisoners.  The  evening  before,  the  bache 
lore  had  given  a  Christmas  Eve  reception  in 
their  spacious  (?)  apartments  to  the  entire  for¬ 
eign  colony  which  numbered  fourteen,  not 
counting  the  six  children  I  Altogether  we  man¬ 
aged  to  have  a  very  pleasant  time. 

“Since  then  I  have  had  plenty  to  do.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  most  of  January,  we  had  the  Annual 
Bible  Study  Claes  which  this  year  included 
over  a  hundred  of  the  most  promising  Christians 
from  all  over  the  territory.  My  small  part  in 
the  work  was  to  give  a  little  New  ‘Testament 
geography  and -map  drill  every  morning.  I  had 
to  begin  with  the  first  principles  of  course,  but 
before  1  got  through  I  think  the  New  Testament 
had  become  a  more  real  book  to  most  of  them. 
After  that  I  took  up  Mr.  Baird’s  class  of  boys 
for  their  geography  lesson,  which  I  quite  enjoy 
teaching.  As  the  other  three  ordained  men  are 
all  away  I  am  at  present  left  alone,  to  uphold  the 
clerical  end  of  the  station.  Saturday  afternoon 
I  tackled  the  teachers’  meeting  for  the  first 


time,  and  Sunday  afternoon  I  made  my  first 
attempt  at  speaking  in  the  main  church  service. 
I  wouldn’t  have  done  it  bad  it  not  been  that  we 
had  been  rather  aroused  by  the  brutal  stone 
fights  which  are  now  going  on  and  to  which 
a  good  many  of  the  Christians  had  been  going. 
1  thought  something  ought  to  be  said  on  the 
subject,  so  I  made  the  jump. 

“But  enough  of  this  talk  about  myself  which 
I  find  looks  a  great  deal  too  big  as  1  have  writ¬ 
ten  it.  The  work  here  is,  of  course,  very  large, 
almost  larger  than  we  can  look  after.  Our  sta¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  this  year  by  the  arrival 
of  four  more  missionaries  or  six  in  all. 

“I  am  waiting  now  for  Mr.  Moffett  before 
starting  North  again  to  visit  the  churches  on 
the  North  circuit,  but  it  will  be  some  time 
before  I  can  leave.  That  is  the  work  to  which  I 
have  been  especially  assigned,  under  Mr. 
Moffett’s  supervision,  and  I  expect  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  there  this  fall.’’ 

A  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Mies  Davison. 
All  thoughts  and  efforts  are  now  turning  to  the 
Annual  Meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  the  West 
Church,  Forty-second  Street,  April  13th  and 
14th.  It  is  most  important  that  every  society 
sending  a  delegate  should  send  word  at  once  so 
that  all  arrangements  may  be  made.  An  unu¬ 
sually  tine  program  is  prepared  and  each  auxil¬ 
iary  should  be  represented  at  this  goodly  gather 
ing,  to  bring  it  into  touch  with  headquarters, 
and  in  order  that  fellow  workers  and  missionaries 
may  be  face  to  face.  S.  R.  D. 


The  Twenty-elehth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Chnrch  (Philadelphia)  will  convene  in  the  Third 
Church.  Trenton.  N.  J.,  April  27  and  *8.  According  to 
the  by-laws  "one  delegate  may  be  sent  from  each  Pres- 
byterial  Society,  each  Auxiliary,  each  Young  People’s 
Society  or  Band.’’  Synodical  and  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  working  with  us  are  entitled  to  the  same  rep¬ 
resentation.  Cordial  hospitality  is  extended  to  all  dele¬ 
gates  and  missionaries  who  may  attend  the  meeting. 
Board  can  be  secured  for  those  desiring  it  from  $1.S0  to 
t2.fi0perday.  Names  of  delegates  and  all  applications 
for  board  or  entertainment  most  be  sent  not  later  than 
April  13  to  Miss  Emily  E.  Johnson,  116  West  State  street, 
Trenton,  N.  J, 

The  usual  r^uctlonin  rail  road  fares  has  been  secured. 
On  purchasing  tickets,  ask  for  a  certificate.  This  must 
be  signed  at  the  meeting,  and  entitles  the  bearer  to  two- 
thirds  redncth'n  on  return  ticket.  At  the  smaller  sta¬ 
tions  notice  should  be  given  to  the  agent,  in  advance, 
that  certificates  will  be  asked  for.  All.  whether  dele¬ 
gates  or  not,  can  avail  themselves  of  this  reduction. 

Mrs.  j.  R.  Millbs,  Reo.  Sec. 


BELIEF  FOB  THE  CUBANS. 

Through  all  the  suepeiise  aud  uncertaintiea 
of  these  troublous  times  the  work  of  relieving 
the  poor  suffering  Reconcentrados  is  carried 
steadily  on  by  the  Central  Cuban  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mies  Barton,  who  is  now  on  her  way 
back  to  resume  her  personal  direction  of  the 
distribution  of  supplies,  says  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  those  who  are  in  such  des¬ 
perate  need,  and  that  the  high  Spanish  officials 
as  well  as  our  own  Consuls  are  ready  to  second 
all  her  efforts  and  to  aid  her  in  every  possible 
way.  So  that  now  the  amount  of  good  done 
depends  upon  the  abundance  of  supplies  fur¬ 
nished  by  our  sympathy  and  generosity.  The 
Committee  propose  to  send  a  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Cuban  Relief  Ship  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
fitted  out  and  call  for  immediate  contributions. 
They  suggest  that  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  parochial  school  and  public  school  be 
asked  to  charter  the  vessel,  and  they  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  large  number  of  small  mite  boxes  that 
can  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  be  used  in  the  col¬ 
lections.  All  funds  received  through  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  reserved  for  this  purpose,  and  any 
surplus  remaining  will  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies.  In  order  to  obtain  the  full  co¬ 
operation  of  the  churches  in  their  beneficent 
work,  the  Committee  proposes  the  following 
practical  plan  of  organization  : 

“1.  Special  announcement  by  the  pastor,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  special  collection.  2.  A  committee 
on  purchase  and  packing.  3.  The  chapel,  lec¬ 
ture-room,  or  other  building  connected  with  each 
church  to  be  designated  as  a  receiving  and  pack¬ 
ing  depot.  4.  Organizations  of  women  within 
the  church  to  have  charge  of  the  packing  of  all 
clothing.  5.  A  committee  on  shipment,  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  necessary  packio;,  boxes,  barrels,  etc., 
and  take  charge  of  closing  up  the  packages,  and 
arrangements  for  delivering  them  at  the  ware¬ 
house  of  the  Central  Cuban  Relief  Committee. 
In  some  sections  of  the  city,  committees  from 
churches  and  other  organizations,  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  radius  may  find  it  advantageous  to  act 
together. 
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*‘A11  checks,  drafts,  post  office  orders,  etc., 
intended  for  the  Central  Caban  Relief  Commit¬ 
tee,  or  for  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  their 
distribution  in  Cuba,  should  be  made  payable 
to  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Treasurer.  The  Central 
Cuban  Relief  Committee,  58  William  street. 
New  York. 

“In  the  matter  of  food  and  medicines,  the 
Central  Cuban  Relief  Committee,  by  combining 
the  contributions  of  money,  and  purchasing  in 
large  quantities,  is  able  to  buy  at  the  lowest 
market  price.  The  purchases  will  also  be  timed 
to  suit  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  dock,  and 
include  delivery  free  on  board — thus  saving  con¬ 
siderable  expense  in  handling  and  cartage,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  having  the  packages 
weighed,  valued  and  marked. 

“The  supplies  most  needed  are:  Clothing: 
For  men,  women  and  children — new,  or  second¬ 
hand  in  good  condition.  Anything  except  furs 
and  heavy  winter  clothing  will  be  useful,  but 
light  weight  garments  will  be  the  most  accepta¬ 
ble.  Blankets  and  all  manner  of  bed  clothing. 
Food:  Navy  bread,  corn-meal  (bolted not  granu¬ 
lated),  rice,  peas,  beans,  baked  beans,  flour, 
soups  and  soup  extracts,  codfish,  lard  or  cotto- 
lene,  condensed  milk  in  quantities  for  children, 
any  cereals  in  bulk  or  small  packages,  pork, 
bacon,  hams,  corned  beef,  flour,  salt  and  pota¬ 
toes.  The  most  serviceable  are :  Navy  or  pilot 
bread,  corn-meal,  bacon,  hams,  meat  and  soup 
extracts,  condensed  milk  and  potatoes.  The 
navy  or  pilot  bread  is  particularly  acceptable 
because  it  is  more  easily  and  quickly  prepared 
for  eating  than  flour.  Medicines:  Quinine, 
medicines  for  fevers,  dysentery  and  stomach 
troubles,  tonics,  salves,  for  external  application. 

‘  “Clothing  should  be  packed  as  follows:  (a) 
Men’s  clothing,  all  kinds,  together,  (b)  Worn 
en’s  clothing,  all  kinds,  together,  (c)  Chil¬ 
dren’s  clothing,  all  kinds,  together,  (d)  Shoes, 
all  kinds,  pack  together.  Clothing  may  be 
packed  in  either  cases  or  barrels  of  size  to  suit 
convenience.  In  estimating  the  value,  new 
clothing  should  be  rated  at  full  price,  second 
hand  clothing  at  half  the  original  cost,  unless 
actually  worth  less.  Medicines  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  a  form  least  affected  by  moisture,  ard 
very  carefully  packed  to  avoid  breakage.  For 
this  reason  a  physician  should  be  appointed  on 
each  purchasing  committee.  On  each  package 
should  be  marked,  the  contents,  value,  and  gross 
weight.  Clothing  may  be  marked  simply, 
’Men’s  Clothing,’  ‘Women’s  Clothing,’  etc. 
Groceries  which  come  in  strong  boxes  and  bar¬ 
rels,  or  bags,  may  be  left  in  the  original  pack¬ 
ages,  and  marked.  Elach  package  should  also  be 
marked :  Central  Cuban  Relief  Committee,  New 
York  City ;  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Relief 
Ship.  When  the  packages  are  all  marked  as 
above  they  should  then  be  numbered  from  1  up, 
and  a  memorandum  made  up  in  duplicate  (write 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper)  showing  the  num¬ 
ber,  contents,  value  and  gross  weight  of  each 
package.  Send  one  copy  of  this  memorandum 
with  a  letter  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the 
organization  making  the  contribution,  to  the 
office  of  the  Central  Cuban  Relief  Committee, 
and  band  the  other  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  delivery  of  the  supplies,  so  that  the  packages 
may  be  checked  off  at  the  Committee’s  ware¬ 
house  and  conveniently  stored  for  shipment 
Deliver  all  packages  at  the  warehouse  of  the 
Central  Cuban  Relief  Committee,  46  Ferry  Street 
New  York. 

“As  soon  as  the  supplies  are  delivered  at  the 
warehouse,  the  title  will  pass  to  the  United 
States,  in  trust  for  distribution  in  Cuba. 
Every  package,  before  being  placed  on  the  ship, 
will  be  marked  ’Property  of  the  United  States.’ 
Any  violation  of'  the  packages  thereafter  will 
constitute  sn  offense  against  the  Government. 
The  Central  Cuban  Relief  Committee  are  acting 
directly  under  the  instructions  of  the  State 


Put  your  finger  on 
«your  pulse 


VOUR  HEART  beats  over  one  hundred  thousand 
times  a  day.  One  hundred  thousand  supplies  of  good 
or  bad  blood  to  your  brain.  Which?  If  it  is  bad,  impure 
blood,  then  your  head  aches.  You  are  drowsy,  yet  cannot 
sleep;  tired  in  the  morning  as  at  night;  you  have  no  nerve 
power;  your  food  does  not  seem  to  do  you  much  good. 
Stimulants,  tonics,  headache  powders  cannot  cure  you — 

Ayer‘5 

JlARiAPAIULLA 


wUlm  It  makes  the  liver,  kidneys,  skin  and  bowels  perform 
their  proper  work.  It  removes  all  impurities  from  the  blood. 
And  it  makes  the  blood  rich  in  its  life-giving  properties. 

jit  jit  jt 

For  biliousness,  take  Ayer’s  Pills.  Take  them  with  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla ;  one  aids  the  other. 

All  druggists  sell  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  $1.00  a  bottle,  6  for  $5.00. 


Department,  and  tbe  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Relief  Ship  and  her  cargo  will  be  properly  cared 
for.  If  for  any  rrasoD  tbe  ah'pments  to  Cuba  be 
temporarily  interrupted,  the  supplies  will  be 
stored  in  the  warehouse  until  they  can  be  safely 
shipped.  Of  one  thing  you  may  be  assured,  the 
destitute  people  in  Cuba  will  not  be  abandoned, 
the  relief  work  will  be  pushed  more  vigoronsly 
than  ever,  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  and  the  American  Government  will  be 
equal  to  any  emergency.  The  ship  and  her 
cargo  will  be  treated  as  tbe  property  of  tbe 
Government.  An  important  part  of  Mies  Bar 
ton’s  miaaion  will  be  to  perfect  plana  for  the  per 
manent  relief  of  the  Reconcen trades  and  their 
re-establishment  upon  a  self  supporting  basis.’’ 

THB  ONB  FOBMAI.  DBC1.ABAT10N. 

The  fact  ia  historical  that  since  the  organize 
tion  of  the  United  States  Government  under  the 
Constitution,  there  has  been  but  one  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  and  that  was 
against  England  in  June,  1812.  President  Madi¬ 
son  sent  in  a  special  message,  recommending 
such  action,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In  due  time 
this  Conmittee  brought  in  a  report  in  favor  of 
an  immediate  appeal  to  arms,  and  an  act  was 
duly  passed  in  secret  session  declaring  war.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  immediately 
signed  by  the  President.  The  text  of  that  famous 
act  ia  as  follows: 

An  Act  Declaring  War  Between  the  United 


Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
Dependencies  Thereof,  and  tbe  United  States 
of  America  and  their  Territories. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tbe  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congrees  assembled.  That  war  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  declared  to  exist  between  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  dependencies  thereof,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  and  their  Territories ;  and  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval  force 
of  the  United  States  te  carry  the  same  into 
effect,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of 
tbe  United  States  commiseioons  or  letters  of 
marque  and  general  reprisal,  in  such  form  as 
he  shall  think  proper,  and  under  the  seal  of 
the  United  States,  against  the  vessels,  goods  and 
effects  of  the  government  of  tbe  said  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
subjects  thereof. 

Approved  June  18th,  1812. 

With  regard  to  the  Mexican  war,  tbe  only 
other  foreign  war  in  which  the  United  States 
has  engaged,  President  Polk  notified  Congrees 
that  a  military  conflict  bad  been  commenced  in 
tbe  disputed  territory,  ar.d  Congress  passed  the 
acts  of  May  13th  and  June  17th,  1846,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  and  authorizing 
tbe  President  to  carry  it  on,  without  a  formal 
declaration.  Tbe  war  of  the  Rebellion,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  opened  by  the  Confederate 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  Then  followed  President 
Lincoln’s  call  for  troops  and  the  great  uprisinK 
of  the  North. 
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PICTURES  BY  WIRE. 

On  Thursday  night,  or  rather  Friday  morning, 
(March  14th, )  after  the  operators  had  finished 
their  work  of  sendiig  and  receiving  dispatches 
between  Jacksonville  and  Key  West,  the  wire 
was  turned  over  to  the  New  York  Herald,  to 
make  a  teet  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hummel 
process  of  sending  pictures  by  telegraph,  the 
latest  of  inventions. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  fur¬ 
nished  a  wire  for  sending  a  picture  from  Key 
West  by  c  ble  to  Punta  Rassa,  a  distance  of 
150  miles,  and  thence  by  wire  to  Jacksonville, 
and  on  to  Savannah,  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  a  total  distance  of  2,000  miles. 

The  Herald  of  Saturday  contains  the  result  in 
the  shape  of  a  picture  of  General  Maximo  Gomez 
and  one  of  the  cruiser  Montgomery  entering  the 
harbor  of  Havana. 

Mr.  Hummel,  who  is  a  jeweler  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  is  the  inventor  of  a  receiver  and 
transmitter  by  which  the  pictures  are  sent.  The 
receiving  machice  is  said  to  look  very  much 
like  a  miniature  printing  press.  The  Herald 
describes  the  operation  as  follows: 

“Clicking  over  the  wire  from  the  main  office 
of  the  telegraph  company,  at  3.30  o'clock,  came 
the  message:  ‘We  have  Key  West  and  will  con¬ 
nect  you  at  once.  ’ 

“Then  the  clicking  stopped,  and  in  a  few  sec 
onds  the  machinery  of  the  receiver  began  to 
move.  A  carriage  run  by  a  minute  motor  and 
having  a  projecting  arm,  the  end  holding  »  fine 
steel  point,  commenced  moving  backward  and 
forward.  Under  the  point,  and  h  Id  firm  and 
smooth  on  a  bed  of  brass,  were  two  sheets  of 
white  paper,  each  four  and  a  half  inches  square, 
and  between  them  carbon  sheets  to  make  a  copy. 

“  Across  the  paper  traveled  the  point,  making 
broken  lines  of  dots  and  dashes.  At  each  trip 
across  the  point  was  moved  by  fii  ely  graduated 
ratchets  very  slightly  from  the  line  in  which  it 
had  moved  the  preceding  time. 

“In  Key  West  the  inventor,  Mr.  Hummel,  a 
Herald  artist,  a  Herald  correspondent,  and  a 
telegraph  operator  were  sitting  beside  the  trans¬ 
mitter  The  artist  bad  drawn  a  picture  on  tin. 
He  had  redrawn  the  lii  es  with  a  fine  brush 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  sheila;,  which  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  electricity.  A  platinum  point  on 
the  projecting  arm  of  the  transmitter  was  mov 
ing  backward  and  forward  across  the  picture, 
regulating  the  motion  of  the  steel  point  which 
was  moving  over  the  paper  on  the  brass  bed  of 
the  receiving  instrument  in  the  Herald  library. 

“Wherever  the  platinum  point  in  the  trans- 
milter  touched  a  line  of  the  shellac  the  circuit 
was  broken,  and  the  steel  point  in  the  receiver 
was  thrown  down  on  the  paper,  tracing  a  line 
corresponding  to  that  taken  by  the  platinum 
point  When  the  latter  passed  the  shellac  the 
circuit  closed  again  and  the  steel  point  lifted. 

“Slowly  the  outline  of  a  man’s  beard  appeared 
on  the  paper.  Then  the  chin,  the  nose,  and  the 
c  eek  bones  were  drawn.  Hardly  bad  the  ou‘- 
lines  of  the  eyes  appeared  when  those  at  the 
receiver  recognized  the  face  of  General  Maximo 
Gomez. 

“The  steel  point  moved  down  to  the  ed)ie  of 
the  picture  a  few  minutes  later  and  stopped. 
It  had  been  moving  just  twenty-three  minutes. 
Then  the  sketches  were  redrawn  in  India 
ink  by  a  Herald  artist  and  afterward  they  went 
to  the  engraving  room  and  to  the  presses.  ’’ 

$100  Reward  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science  has 
been  able  to  cure  in  ail  Its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cnre  is  the  only  positive  cure  now  known 
to  the  medical  fraternity.  ‘  atarrh  being  a  constitutional 
disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hail's 
Catarrh  Cnre  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon 
the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby 
destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patter t  strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and 
assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  proprietors  have 
so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers,  that  tn^y  offer  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cnre.  Send 
for  list  of  te  itlmonials. 

Address.  F.  .1.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
tST"  Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 
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and  Whlakoy  Habits 
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B.  M.  WooUer,  1I.D. 

Atlanta,  Oa. 


ORIENTATION  OF  OUEFK  'lEMFLEti. 

Some  years  ago  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  strong  probability  that  in  every 
case  the  axis  of  an  Egpytian  temple,  or,  in 
other  words,  its  orientation,  was  aligned  to  that 
point  of  the  local  horizon  where  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation  some  conspicuous  star  rose  or  set, 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  temples  oriented  within 
zodiacal  limits,  it  was  also  so  arranged  that  at 
the  principal  feast  of  any  particular  temple, 
which  always  took  place  on  a  day  when  the  sun 
at  its  rising  would  shine  upon  the  altar  or  statue 
of  the  god,  the  star  should  be  seen  from  the 
sanjtuary,  through  the  always  narrow  eastern 
opening,  shortly  before  sunrise.  Following  up 
this  suggestion,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  has  made  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  a  number  of  ancient 
temples  in  Greece,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  South 
Italy,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  a 
couple  of  interesting  and  instructive  papers. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence,  he  tells  us,  that 
heliacal  stars — that  is,  stars  when  just  visible  at 
their  rising  before  their  light  is  overpowered  by 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  or  setting  while  still 
distinguishable— were  very  much  observed  by 
the  ancients.  The  use  of  an  heliacal  star  so 
observed  in  connection  with  temple  worship  was 
to  give  warning  to  the  priests  to  enable  them  to 
be  ready  at  the  exact  moment  of  sunrise. 
Roughly  speaking,  a  brilliant  heliacal  star  would 
in  Greece  give  nearly  an  hour's  warning  of  the 
sun’s  approach,  and  somewhat  lees  in  Egypt. 
An  examination  of  the  foundations  of  nearly 
sixty  ancient  Greek  temples  s'rongly  confirms 


this  view  of  orientation.  In  Greece  proper  the 
evidence  is  not  so  direct  or  conclusive,  and  the 
view  can  be  maintained  in  many  cases  only  by 
assumption,  but  in  colonial  Greece,  or  Magna 
Graccia,  as  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  were  once  called,  all  the  temples  Mr. 
Penroee  has  met  with  are  solar  temples — namely, 
those  which  admit  of  being  lighted  through  an 
eastern  door  by  the  sun  when  rising  in  the  line 
of  the  axis.  The  practical  use  of  such  a  theory 
is  that  it  gives  the  means  of  determining  very 
approximately  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  any 
temple— namely  the  time  when  the  sunrise  and 
the  heliacal  star  were  so  connected.  Working 
on  this  theory,  Mr.  Penrose  has  found  in  more 
than  fifty  cases  one  star  in  each  case,  and  in  two 
eases  he  has  obtained  an  alternative  star.  In 
this  way  be  finds  tbi>t  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  was  in  970  B.C., 
and  that  it  was  rebuilt  in  630  B.C. ,  to  follow 
the  setting  of  Antares.  The  dates  of  a  large 
number  of  other  anicent  temples  are  assumM 
from  their  heliacal  stars;  and,  if  the  theory  is 
reliable,  it  may  be  possible,  by  an  examination 
of  their  orientation,  to  fix  the  period  of  founda¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  old  religious  structures  of 
the  east. 


DRDNKJENNBSS  IS  A  DISBAHE. 
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I  Our  New  Illuminated  Holy  Bible,  Issued  last  October,  has  proved  to  be  the 

■  most  successful  religious  publication  of  recent  years.  More  than  50,000  copies  IVHJIw  T  tlUl 

-  have  been  distributed  at  special  advance  prices,  as  a  means  of  advertising  and  - 

popularizing  the  new  Bible.  The  introductory  distribution  is  now  closing,  and  these  beautiful  Bibles  will  be  sold  hereafter 
at  regular  prices.  During  the  special  sale  we  were  in  receipt  of  many  requests  for  a  morocco  binding  in  stiff  boards — 
something  especially  suited  for  constant  handling  and  hard  wear.  In  response  to  this  demand  we  have  prepared  a 
magnificent  de  luxe  edition,  bound  in  Full  Seal  Mor.)cco,  with  heavy,  beveled-board  sides,  and  gold  edges — a  superb 
volume,  designed  to  last  for  generations — one  of  the  “  heirloom  ”  kind.  This  edition,  which  we  designate  as 


will  be  ready  for  delivery  April  8.  In  contents  it  is  practically  identical 
with  our  other  editions.  The  text  conforms  to  that  of  the  Oxford  Bible, 
but  every  proper  name  is  accented  and  diacritically  marked,  rendering  the 
text  self-pronouncing.  There  are  complete  flarginal  References,  and  a 
copious  Concordance,  the  latter  covering  97  triple-column  pages.  The  type 
is  of  a  peculiarly  clear,  round  face,  making  the  new  Home  Bibie  an  ideal 
book  for  constant  daily  reading,  and  for  use  in  stu*ly.  pulpit  or  chapel. 


Ann  ILLUSTRATIONS 

OUU  EACH  A  CEM  OF  BIBLICAL  ART 
and  Beautiful  Chromatic  Plates  In  10  to  1 6  Colors 


graphically  interpret  the  text  in  the  light  of  modern  Biblical  knowledge. 
These  marvelously  faithful  descriptive  illustrations — original  conceptions  of 
the  greatest  living  artists; of  Europe  and  America — throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  people  and  places  of  the  Bible,  and  give  the  Sacred  Text  a  new 
and  personal  meaning.  This  is  positively 


THE  ONLY  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE  IN  EXISTENCE 


that  has  a  Self-Pronouncing  Text,  complete  Marginal  References,  Full 
Concordance,  and  numerous  helpful  maps  and  charts  of  Bible  lands. 
The  binding  is  the  strongest  and  rhost  du'able  that  can  be  made 


On  Easy  Monthly  Payments 


The  regular  price  of  the  Illuminated  Home  Bible  has  been  fixed  at  $16.00.  It 
will  be  sold  at  that  price  immediately  after  the  close  of  this  introductory  sale.  We  believe 
that  our  new  edition,  with  its  clear,  readable  text,  instructive  pictures,  and  practically 
indestructible  binding,  will  soon  become  a  recognized  necessity  in  every  Christian  home; 
and,  to  make  its  merits  known  to  a  large  number  of  Bible  readers  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
we  are  going  to  supply  it  to  all  applicants,  for  30  days  oniy,  at  just  one-half  price,  and  on 
the  payment  of  only  $1.00  monthly.  This  will  advertise  the  book;  but — more  important 
than  that — it  will  place  this  most  beautiful  of  all  Bibles  within  the  immediate  reach  of 
thousands  of  worthy  people  who  can  never  afford  to  buy  it  at  regular  prices  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe  here,  in  detail,  the  wonderful  art  treasures  of  the  Illuminated  Home  Bible; 
but  we  will  ask  you  to  read  the  following 

OPINIONS  OF  THREE  EMINENT  CRITICS. 

From  THE  OUTLOOK.  Mew  York.  '  Ree  WILLIMM  f.  RICK,  0.0.  From  THE  CHURCHMAH, 

(Edited  by  Rr,-.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.)  \  Williamsport,  Pa.  <  Nsu,  York. 

.  ...  \  1  am  dehghtrd  with  the  New  lllurainatrd  !  This  is  quite  the  most  sumptuous  hand 

•*  Not  only  are  th»Te  about  Soo  original  pic«  uible.  It  is  the  finest  1  have  ever  seen.  {  edition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which,  so  far 
tures,  but  they  have  a  hijrh  decree  of  artistic  |  Xhoujfh  you  have  a  dozen  other  Bibles,  it  will  as  We  know,  has  ever  come  into  the  brok  mar- 
merit  and  do  unquestionab'y  not  only  j  be  a  investment  to  buy  this.  Such  pic-  ket.  .  .  Nothin^^  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 

liah  but  illuminate  (thst  is  throw  God  bless  those  who^  sacred  genius  print  and  paper.  In  fact,  the  whole  manufac- 

upon)  the  text.  It  is  in  every  respecl^a  re-  i  produced  them.  They  will  beacootinual  in-  I  ture  is  of  thd  highest  order.  .  .  There  arc 

markably  fine  specimen  of  bookmaktng.  I  gpiration.”  I  many  hundred  realistic  original  plates.*' 


DmUiijraiihic  Fac-afmtfe  of  Bihlc  Page^ 
gt'eaUy  reduced  (n  nizf. 


How  to  Get  this  BEAUTIFUL  BIBLE  at  HALF  PRICE 


They  overtake  the  rhUdren  of  IsraeL 


Send  us  $1.00,  stating  that  it  is  first  payment  for  the  Illuminated  Home  Bible, 
and  giving  your  nearest  express  office.  The  Bijile  will  be  »ent  you  by  express,  charges 
prepaid.  Thereaf'er  send  u«  $1.00  each  month  for  7  months,  making'a  total  payment 
of  $8  00  (regular  price  $i6.oo).  ‘  If  you'  prefer  to  pay  alf  duh  with  order,  you  may 
deduct  to 'per  cent.,  and  send  $7.70. 

Book  of  Sample  Pages  .mailed  frep  on  request. 

We  guarantee  the  Bible  to  be  exac'dv  as  represented.  .  If  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  will  refund  money  if  Bible  is  returned  within  ten  days.  We  refer  to  any  Mercan¬ 
tile  Agency  as  to  our  responsibility.  This  offer  Is  good  only  until  May  10. , 

nr  AMERICAN  Bible  HdUSE,. 

Dept.  70.  ElOHTH  Aird  I.OOU8T  STB.,  PHILAOEL’ HIA.  PA. 


may  aerve  the  E-gjf^p'tian;  t  For  it  had  been 
better  for  us  to  serve  the  E-gyp'tian^,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness. 

13  T  And  Md'^ef  said  unto  the  people,  *  Fear 
ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of 
the  liOBX),  which  he  will  shew  to  you  to  day : 
*for  the  E-g7p'tian§  whom  ye  have  seen  to 
day,  ye  shall  see  them  agam  no  more  for 
ever. 

14  ''The  Lord  shall  fight  for  yon,  and  ye 

EXACT  FACSIMILIE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  TYI 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


April  7,  lt»b8. 
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